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another  exam 


with  department  stores 


"The  Department  Store  Supervisor’s 
Operating  Manual”  is  Frigidaire’s 
newest  effort  in  its  plan  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  department  stores  that  sell 
Frigidaire. 

Based  on  experience — rather  than 
experiment — this  practical  guide  pro¬ 
vides  detailed  recommendations  on 
such  fundamentals  of  operation  as — 
Using  Preferred  Accounts;  Capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  Store  Traffic;  Enlisting  Store 
Wide  Employee  Cooperation;  Get¬ 
ting  Outside  Prospects  Into  the  Store; 
Selling  Frigidaire  on  the  Floor;  and 


Controlling  Salesmen  by  Reports. 

These  and  many  more  important 
subjects  are  discussed  from  the  de¬ 
partment  store  viewpoint.  Although 
prepared  exclusively  for  tk'°  Frigid¬ 
aire  operation,  many  of  the  ideas 
will  prove  extremely  useful  to  the  de¬ 
partment  store  in  kindred  operations. 


Basically  sound,  tested  coopera¬ 
tion  of  this  character  accounts  for 
the  extraordinary  success  which  de¬ 
partment  and  furniture  stores  are 
enjoying  in  selling  Frigidaire. 

The  "Department  Store  Super¬ 
visor’s  Operating  Manual”  is  now 
available  to  stores  selling  Frigidaire- 


Department  Store  Division  •  Dayton  •  0 
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For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  30//i  St.,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Pneumatic  Tube  System  More  Efficient 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 


By  Installing  the  NEW 

dinspel  automatic  damper 
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RAMP.TYPE  LANDING 
Tb*  steps  arrive  BELOW  and  discharve 
tbe passengers  BELOW  the  floor  line 


Featuring 
THE  LEVEL 
LANDING 


A  Real  Advance 
In  Stairway  Engineering 


Shonnard  motor  stairways 


Durable — Space  Saving — 
Simple  Adjustment 


PNEUMATIC 

DISPATCH  TUBE  SYSTEMS 


INSTALLATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


There  is  no  “pause  of  uncertainty”  when 
a  passenger  leaves  hoards  or  leaves  the 
Shonnard  Motor  Stairway.  There  is  no 
need  for  hesitation,  for  the  passenger 
merely  walks  forward  as  on  any  unob¬ 
structed  level  surface. 

This  faster,  unimpeded  flow  of  traffic  is 
made  possible  by  the  Shonnard  LEVEL 
LANDING,  eliminating  all  necessity  for 
stepping  down  to  get  on,  stepping  up  to 
get  off,  the  moving  steps. 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  u  ith  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  line 


Translated  into  terms  of  economy,  the 
LEVEL  LANDING  permits  an  advanced 
operating  speed  and  increased  traffic  capac¬ 
ity.  This  means  that  a  Shonnard  Motor 
Stairw’ay  will  carry  more  passengers  per 
unit  of  floor  space. 


And  speaking  of  floor  space,  do  you  know 
that  the  Shonnard  is  “streamlined”  and 
requires  a  minimum  of  valuable  floor  space 
for  balustrades  and  hand  rails? 


DINSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Patent  Pending 

A  Power  Saving  Device 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Here  is  the  best  little  watchdog  for  power  consumption  you  could  possibly 
employ  on  your  pneumatic  tube  lines.  Simple,  direct  action,  fully  automatic, 
you  can  depend  upon  the  Dinspel  Damper  to  guard  the  line  against  the 
slightest  needless  loss  of  air.  How 
long  has  it  been  since  your  present 
power  controls  have  been  checked  for 
operating  efficiency?  Try  out  a  Dinspel 
Damper  on  one  of  your  lines  and  com¬ 
pare  results. 

Plain  Round  Brass  Carrier 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Let's  Get  It  Straight 

NTICIPATING  the  probability  of  a  demand  for 
further  reduction  of  employee  working  hours 
and  further  increases  in  minimum  wages  under  the 
Retail  Code,  member  stores  are  anxious  that  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  job  which  department  and  spec¬ 
ialty  stores  have  already  done  in  complying  with 
present  code  provisions  and  increasing  employment 
in  retail  stores. 

In  their  anxiety  that  the  best  case  possible  shall 
be  made  some  stores  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  under¬ 
estimated  the  importance  of  this  situation  and  may 
find  itself  unprepared  to  make  the  case  which  can 
readily  be  made  for  department  and  specialty  store 
interests. 

This  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  healthy  anxiety 
but  it  indicates  that  our  members  should  have  more 
specific  information  as  to  what  the  Association  has 
already  done  to  meet  this  situation. 

We  would  like  to  draw  a  brief  picture  of  the 
Association’s  activities  in  order  that  our  members 
may  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  what  has  been 
done  and,  based  upon  this  information,  suggest  to 
the  Association  additional  activities  to  be  undertaken 
to  strengthen  our  position. 

At  the  time  the  Retail  Code  was  being  formu¬ 
lated,  even  before  the  public  hearing  in  Washington, 
the  Association  collected,  compiled  and  had  avail¬ 
able  information  regarding  existing  employment 
practices  among  stores  which,  it  was  intended,  would 
serve  as  a  basis  of  the  Association’s  argument.  How¬ 
ever,  the  collective  code  committee  representing  the 
different  branches  of  the  retail  trade  deemed  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  supplement  this  information  and  later 
found  itself,  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  public 
hearing  in  Washington,  in  a  position  of  having  to 
collect  hurriedly  additional  statistics  on  which  the  re¬ 
tail  case  could  be  based.  In  the  short  time  available, 
the  general  Retail  Code  Committee  was  successful  in 
building  an  effective  case  substantiating  the  position 


of  retailers.  The  results  of  the  open  hearing  and  the 
graduate  scale  of  hours  obtained  are  matters  of 
record. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  having  adequate 
information  on  store  compliance  and  enforcement 
of  the  Retail  Code,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  conducted  a  census  of  the  experiences 
of  its  member  stores,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
issued  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  permanent  Code 
had  become  effective.  This  questionnaire  produced 
information  from  a  large  representative  group  of 
stores  as  to  persons  employed  on  June  30  and  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1933,  as  compared  with  employment  on 
November  19,  1932.  Increases  in  total  dollar  pay¬ 
roll  for  June  30  and  November  18,  1933  over  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1932  were  also  collected.  In  addition,  in¬ 
formation  was  obtained  as  to  changes  in  store  open 
hours,  basic  employee  work  week  adopted  by  the 
store,  basic  employee  working  schedules — whether  on 
a  five,  five  and  a  half,  or  six  day  basis,  together 
with  trends  in  full  and  part  time  employment  accord¬ 
ing  to  major  operating  divisions  in  the  store. 

The  results  of  this  information  indicated  that 
even  at  this  early  date,  retail  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  had  increased  employment  in  this  short  time 
by  an  amount  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  employment  which  took  place  in  these 
stores  between  July  1,  1929  and  July  1,  1933. 

Hence  the  Association  (without  the  assistance 
of  funds  paid  the  Code  Authority  for  Code  opera¬ 
tions)  was  equipped  with  information  as  to  store 
performance  under  the  Retail  Code  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  first  organized  sign  of  a  demand  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reduction  of  store  working  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  Assocation  learned  from  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Office  that  the  Government  was  contemplating 
the  collection  of  employment  and  payroll  informa¬ 
tion  from  retail  stores  for  approximately  these  same 
dates  and  for  a  later  date,  the  Association  issued 
a  supplementary  questionnaire  to  its  membership, 
collecting  employment  and  payroll  figures  for  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1934  compared  with  the  same  date  a  year 
previous. 
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As  a  result  of  this  census  of  the  Association, 
representative  information  was  collected  from  more 
than  2,200  retail  department  and  specialty  stores 
which  indicated  that  these  stores  had  increased  em¬ 
ployment  on  an  average  of  thirteen  per  cent  for 
January  1934  over  January  1933. 

Payroll  increases  reflecting  total  store  payroll 
(admittedly  including  salaries  of  executives  and  em¬ 
ployees  not  restricted  as  to  working  hours  under 
the  Code)  indicated  a  fifteen  per  cent  increase  for 
this  period.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  show 
this  payroll  increase  hy  classifications  of  employees. 

We  made  these  figures  available  to  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority  in  Washington,  in  order  that 
they  might  he  used  at  the  general  Code  Hearings 
held  the  first  part  of  March.  The  National  Retail 
Code  Authority,  of  which  the  N.R.D.G.A.  is  only  one 
of  numerous  cooperating  divisions,  decided  upon 
the  procedure  of  not  submitting  actual  employment 
figures  at  these  hearings,  but  is  now  contemplating 
the  collection  of  statistical  information  for  each  par¬ 
ticipating  association,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  case  for  those  stores  operating  under  the  Retail 
Code. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authority,  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  most 
effective  and  uniform  type  of  questionnaire  to  be 
used  for  collecting  the  information  needed  to  make 
such  a  case. 

The  Association  would  naturally  like  to  use  as 
the  basis  of  department  and  specialty  store  perform¬ 
ance  the  figures  which  it  has  already  collected,  and 
which  it  is  believed  present  a  fair  and  correct  gen¬ 
eral  picture. 

We  intend  soliciting  further  and  more  detailed 
information  from  our  membership,  in  conformity 
with  the  appeal  to  be  made  by  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authority,  so  that  the  full  extent  to  which 
members  of  the  Association  have  already  cooperated 
may  be  brought  home  to  the  Administration  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible,  and  the  injustice  of 
any  blanket  reduction  in  general  working  hours  or 
general  increase  in  minimum  wages  can  be  offset  as 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary  as  far  as  retail  stores 
are  concerned. 

The  suggestions  of  members  as  to  the  type  of 
additional  information  which  we  should  collect  to 
supplement  our  present  case  is  earnestly  solicited 
by  your  staff  representatives. 

The  Rothschild  Report 

LSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  there 
appears  a  summary  of  the  RepKirt  submitted  by 
Walter  N.  Rothschild  as  Chairman  of  the  Retailers’ 
Protective  Committee  to  the  March  meeting  of  your 
Board  of  Directors. 


As  this  Report  indicates,  during  the  period  from 
January  1st  to  March  20th,  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  conducted  370  Public  Hearings,  of 
which  162  were  of  interest  to  retailers,  and  formal 
protests  were  made  at  68  of  them. 

That  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  more  effective,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  52  manufacturers’  Codes  approved  between 
January  1st  and  March  15th,  80  out  of  128  provisions 
protested  by  the  Committee,  resulted  in  a  modifica¬ 
tion  or  a  stay  of  these  provisions. 

The  protests  had  to  do  with  such  important 
matters  as  quantity  and  volume  discounts,  advance 
exchange  price  information,  resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance,  unfair  cost  basis,  price  fixing,  advertising 
allowances,  demonstrating  allowances,  shipping 
arrangements,  discriminatory  classification  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  returns  restriction,  consignment  selling,  cut- 
make-and-trim,  standard  contract  forms,  vertical 
code  control  affecting  retailing,  contract  limitations, 
price  guarantees,  product  guarantees,  contract  can¬ 
cellations,  limitation  of  production,  and  proposed 
changes  in  well  established  trade  terms. 


It  is  difficult  even  to  estimate  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  your  Association  is  saving  to  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  this  Country,  and  in  turn  to  the  American 
consumers,  through  combatting  those  provisions  in 
the  Codes  of  industries  which  would  unduly  increase 
prices. 

Through  our  efforts  we  are  striving  to  prevent 
manufacturing  groups  from  exploiting  their  Codes  of 
Fair  Competition  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  own 
particular  interests  at  the  expense  of  retailers  and 
consumers.  We  believe  that  our  endeavors  to  achieve 
this  end  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Recovery  Program — for  it  is  obvious  that  un¬ 
justified  price  increases  will  retard  consumption, 
slow  up  production,  affect  adversely  the  re-employ¬ 
ment  of  labor,  and  slow  up  the  whole  movement  for 
recovery. 

• 

Our  Board  of  Directors  unanimously  approved 
the  Rothschild  Report  and  endorsed  the  continuance 
of  its  aggressive  program. 

It  approved  a  proposal  that  a  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign  be  carried  on  to  inform  consumers  that  these 
changes  in  well  established  trade  terms  and  practices, 
sought  by  manufacturers,  will  eventually  mean 
higher  living  costs.  After  all,  this  is  not  alone  the 
problem  of  the  retailer;  it  is  equally  the  problem 
of  the  consumer.  When  prices  rise  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  wage  earner 
— then,  the  interests  of  the  buying  public  are  at 
stake. 
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Accordingly,  your  Association  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  to  inform  the  American 
People  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  manufacturers’ 
codes  which  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

By  doing  so,  we  shall  he  performing  a  public 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  exonerating  Retailing 
from  any  undeserved  censorship  for  inordinate  price 
increases  for  which  it  is  not  responsible. 


Sinee  the  members  of  these  Guilds  apparently 
dominate  their  industry  and  limit  competition  by 
adherence,  through  combination,  to  the  uniform 
prices  fixed  by  agreement — expressed  or  tacit — then, 
these  acts  are  in  violation  of  Federal  Statutes,  and 
are  not  permitted  or  authorized  by  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  of  the  Dress  Manufaeturing  Industry. 

• 


The  work  of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee 
is  far  from  complete.  Public  Hearings  are  yet  to  be 
held  to  approve  the  codes  of  many  industries.  More¬ 
over,  a  number  of  approved  codes  must,  and  should 
be  amended.  They  were  hastily  approved  during 
the  early  months  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  contain  provisions  which  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  time,  because  they  are  economically  un¬ 
sound,  and  will  eventually  slow  up  rather  than  pro¬ 
mote  National  Recovery. 

The  work  of  your  Association,  through  the  efforts 
cf  the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee,  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  year  ahead,  and  even  longer  if  the 
interests  of  our  distributive  crafts  and  consumers  are 
in  jeopardy.  It  can  only  be  continued  through  the 
widespread  support  of  our  members.  It  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  we  know  their  cooperation 
will  be  forthcoming  at  all  times. 


Your  Association  Requests 
Investigation  of  Price  Fixing 
Agreements  in  the  Dress  Industry 

^N  March  3rd  last,  your  Association,  at  the  request 
of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee,  filed 
complaints  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  against  the 
Dress  Creators’  League  of  America,  Inc.,  The  Half 
Size  Dress  Guild,  and  the  Party  Dress  Guild,  Inc., 
and  requested  these  Federal  Agencies  to  investigate 
price  fixing  agreements  believed  to  exist  among  the 
members  of  these  Guilds.  * 

It  is  our  information  and  belief  that  each  of 
these  Guilds  has  an  understanding,  expressed  or  tacit, 
with  their  members — that  uniform  prices  are  to  be 
charged  and  maintained  to  retailers  for  the  garments 
which  they  produce,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  there 
18  a  similar  understanding  existing  between  members 
themselves. 

It  is  also  our  information  and  belief  that  these 
Guilds  investigate  complaints  against  members  to 
determine  whether  they  seU  below  the  fixed  price, 
and  that  they  authorize  the  imposition  of  fines  upon 
members  who  violate  these  price  agreements. 


We  maintain  that  the  existence  of  such  price 
fixing  agreements — in  violation  of  existing  laws,  and 
not  permitted  by  the  Code  of  the  Industry  in  question 
— are  against  public  interest,  and  are  unfair  to  re¬ 
tailers  who  distribute  their  products. 

In  order  to  prevent  other  industries  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  similar  illegal  price  fixing  agreements,  your 
Association  has  requested  governmental  investigations 
of  these  practices  of  the  aforementioned  Dress  Guilds. 

Your  Association  has  already  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  has  just  been  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Members  will  be  kept  informed  as  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  subsequent  issues  of  The  Bulletin. 


Modification  of  the 

Dress  Manufacturing  Code 

^N  March  6th  last,  the  Code  Authority  of  the 
'^Dress  Manufacturing  Industry  submitted  for  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  National  Recovery  Administration  a 
number  of  modifications  intended  to  change  certain 
trade  practice  provisions  of  the  Code  of  that  Industry. 

These  proposed  modifications  as  submitted  to  the 
Administration  reflected  the  most  outstanding  example 
to  date  of  the  results  of  a  sincere  effort  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  to  get  together  to  adjust  differ¬ 
ences  of  viewpoint  before  submitting  proposed  code 
changes  to  an  open  hearing  in  W ashington.  This  rep¬ 
resents  such  an  unusual  departure  from  the  practice 
of  most  manufacturers’  code  authorities  that  a  brief 
review  of  the  cooperation  achieved  deserves  mention¬ 
ing.  When  the  first  draft  of  these  proposed  modifica¬ 
tions  was  completed  by  the  Dress  Code  Authority  they 
submitted  them  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  for  reactions  and  comments.  Each  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  was  studied  carefully  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Dress  Code  Authority  was  advised 
in  detail  as  to  the  position  of  the  retailer  on  these 
practices.  In  many  instances,  changes  and  revisions 
were  recommended  by  the  Association  in  an  attempt 
to  have  these  proposed  modifications  reflect  more 
completely  the  mutual  interest  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
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The  Dress  Code  Authority  accepted  these  criti¬ 
cisms  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  which  they  were 
offered  and  in  many  instances,  incorporated  changes 
which  the  Association  suggested. 

A  second  revision  of  proposed  modifications  was 
submitted  to  the  Association  and  again  your  organ¬ 
ization  outlined  its  objections  to  certain  provisions 
which  remained  unchanged  from  the  original  draft. 

Upon  the  submission  of  our  further  reactions 
and  prior  to  the  public  hearing  on  these  proposed 
modifications — held  on  March  26th — Major  Byres  H. 
Gitchell,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  called 
a  conference  in  New  York  City  as  a  further  means  of 
attempting  to  adjust  existing  differences  of  opinion 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  order  that  full 
accord  and  agreement  be  reached  in  advance  of  the 
public  hearing  in  Washington. 

As  the  result  of  this  joint  conference,  many 
differences  of  opinion  existing  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers  in  this  Industry  reached  an  amicable 
settlement. 

Major  Gitchell  deserves  considerable  credit  in 
making  it  possible  for  producers  and  distributors  to 
reach  a  common  agreement  on  problems  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  interests  of  both.  The  example  which  he 
has  set,  if  followed  by  other  Administration  officials, 
would  result  in  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  more 
amicable  adjustment  of  many  proposed  controversial 
practices. 

• 

At  this  preliminary  conference  both  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  retailers  made  concessions  on  exist¬ 
ing  objections  to  different  provisions  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  changes  which  the  retailer  demanded 
were  voluntarily  made  by  manufacturers  and  simi¬ 
larly,  some  of  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  were 
acceded  to  by  the  retailers  in  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
moting  harmonious  relationships. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  accepted, 
was  our  proposal  that  **A11  members  of  the  Industry 
shall  sell  merchandise  on  shipping  terms  of  f.o.b. 
city  of  manufacture,  which  includes  free  delivery  to 
any  shipping  or  forwarding  point  or  store  within  the 
city  in  which  the  manufacturer  is  located.” 

Dress  manufacturers  also  acceded  to  our  de¬ 
mands  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  notify  the 
Dress  Code  Authority  but  only  the  manufacturer  on 
the  return  of  merchandise  made  within  the  period 
prescribed  as  a  reasonable  time  in  which  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  returned.  Manufacturers  also  agreed 
that  copies  of  standard  return  forms  as  used  by  re¬ 
tailers  constitute  official  notice  of  return  when  full 
details  are  set  forth  on  such  claims.  Previously,  it 
was  proposed  that  such  notices  must  be  in  the  form 
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of  a  formal  letter  which,  obviously,  would  greatly 
increase  the  clerical  work  of  a  store  in  an  unreason¬ 
able  and  unnecessary  manner. 

• 

Although  we  had  previously  requested  ten  days, 
your  Committee  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
manufacturers  that  five  working  days  after  receipt  of 
merchandise  by  the  store  constitute  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  inspect  and  return  merchandise  to 
the  shipper. 

One  of  the  originally  proposed  modifications 
specified  that  orders  for  merchandise  could  not,  under 
any  conditions,  be  cancelled  before  the  expiration  of 
the  delivery  date  agreed  upon  in  the  order.  We 
originally  requested  that  to  take  care  of  the  unusual 
situations  which  inevitably  arise  this  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  permit  cancellation  before  expiration  of  de¬ 
livery  date  only  when  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
buyer  and  seller.  This  change  was  at  first  accepted 
by  the  manufacturers  but  they  later  requested  that  to 
avoid  pressure  which  might  be  placed  upon  them  by 
retailers  and  which  many  of  their  members  could 
not  resist,  that  this  section  be  revised  to  specifically 
prohibit  cancellation  by  the  retailer  before  the 
agreed  upon  delivery  date.  Although  this  constitutes 
a  *‘one  sided”  regulation  favorable  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  not  to  the  retailer,  your  Committee  saw  fit 
to  agree  to  this  request  in  the  interest  of  harmony. 

Your  Committee  also  yielded  to  a  demand  of 
manufacturers  that  “The  articles  of  the  Fair  Trade 
Practices  now  and  hereafter  contained  in  this  Code 
shall  constitute  the  uniform  sales  conditions  of  the 
Industry,  and  it  shall  be  an  unfair  Trade  Practice  for 
anyone  engaged  in  the  Industry  to  sell  to  a  purchaser 
in  violation  of  any  of  such  Trade  Practice  Regula¬ 
tions  *  *  *  ” 

Your  Association  originally  opposed  this  modifi¬ 
cation  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  the  effect  of  abro¬ 
gating  the  rights  of  the  retailer  in  placing  an  order 
with  the  manufacturer  which,  when  signed  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  should  have  all  the  force  of  a  legal  contract. 
But  which  order,  under  this  regulation,  must  give 
precedence  to  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  of  the  Dress 
Manufacturers’  Code,  thus  placing  the  responsibility 
upon  the  retailer  of  knowing  not  only  each  and 
every  provision  in  the  code  but  also  every  interpre¬ 
tation  and  ruling  which  may  be  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Dress  Code  Authority. 


Likewise,  your  representative  felt  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  proposal  that  “No  purchase  order  for 
merchandise  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  BEFORE 
the  specified  and  agreed  upon  delivery  date  written 
on  said  order;  and 
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“No  purchase  order  shall  he  subject  to  cancella¬ 
tion  AFTER  the  agreed  upon  delivery  date  unless 
such  cancellation  is  in  writing,  and  permits  the  manu¬ 
facturer  three  additional  working  days  from  date  of 
receipt  of  such  cancellation,  to  complete  and  ship 
any  and  all  merchandise  in  work  at  that  time.” 

In  consideration  of  the  number  of  concessions 
and  compromises  granted  to  Retailing  by  the  Dress 
Code  Authority  regarding  other  important  modifica¬ 
tions  which  the  manufacturers  desired,  and  in  furth¬ 
erance  of  a  united  program  on  the  part  of  producers 
and  distributors  at  the  Public  Hearing — your  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee  deemed  it  best  to  yield 
on  the  two  aforementioned  proposals  upon  which 
the  manufacturers’  representatives  were  insistent. 

• 

Your  representatives  also  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
“It  shall  be  Unfair  Trade  Practice  for  any  member 
of  the  Industry  to  give  advertising  allowances  to  any 
customer  or  customer’s  agent,  except  for  use  in  regu¬ 
lar  publications  issued  at  least  twelve  times  a  year, 
and  only  when  proof  is  given  of  positive  use  of  the 
allowance  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  granted.” 

This  proposal  was  definitely  approved  by  the 
manufacturers  at  the  joint  conference  and  it  was  most 
unfortunate,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Public 
Hearing  manufacturers’  representatives  withdrew  this 
proposal,  agreed  on,  concerning  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  and  substituted  instead  a  provision  which 
would  forbid  all  advertising  allowances  under  the 
Code. 

Your  representatives  vigorously  opposed  this 
change  of  position  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
during  the  course  of  the  Hearing,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  our  opposition  until  this  modification  is  finally 
acted  upon  by  the  Administration. 

• 

Despite  our  lack  of  agreement  on  the  matter  of 
advertising  allowances  and  the  concessions  made  by 
our  Retailers’  Protective  Committee  on  matters  pre¬ 
viously  opposed  by  the  Association  such  as  making 
the  dress  trade  practices  a  valid  part  of  each  order 
and  the  rules  governing  the  cancellation  of  orders, 
we  believe  that  the  other  modifications  advanced  by 
the  dress  manufacturers’  Code  Authority  will  result 
in  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  abuses  which  have 
heretofore  existed  in  the  dress  industry. 

We  repeat  again  that  credit  is  due  to  Major 
Gitchell  who  in  his  capacity  of  Deputy  Administrator 
made  possible  the  ironing  out  of  many  controversial 
points  and  conflicting  views  through  concessions  made 
by  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  prior  to  the 
official  hearing. 


The  Clark  Plan  Approved 

HOSE  who  were  privileged  to  hear  Carlos  B. 
Clark  of  Detroit  address  the  recent  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association,  are  familiar  with  his  Plan 
for  the  revision  of  the  Retail  Operating  Statement; 
and  those  who  did  not  have  this  opportunity,  will 
find  a  copy  of  his  address — explaining  the  plan — in 
the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  although  there 
have  been  some  slight  changes  in  detail. 

Briefly,  the  Clark  Plan  calls  for  a  revision  of 
the  Retail  Operating  Statement  without  any  disturb¬ 
ance  of  present  retail  accounting  methods. 

Under  his  Plan  all  Buying,  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  Total  Occupancy  Expenses,  are  to  be 
added  to  the  Net  Market  Cost  of  Merchandise  in 
arriving  at  a  so-called  Counter  Cost  of  Merchandise 
— the  latter  to  include  all  factors  relative  to  making 
the  goods  ready  for  sale  to  the  customer. 

As  an  illustration  this  would  leave  a  merchandise 
spread  of  some  20  per  cent  where  previously  there 
obtained  a  gross  margin  of  some  thirty-odd  per  cent. 
Expense  items  would  include  selling,  delivery,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  publicity,  making  a  total  expense 
correspondingly  less  than  that  previously  so  listed. 

• 

In  accordance  with  the  official  action  of  the  last 
Annual  Convention,  a  Committee,  made  up  of  store 
owners  and  controllers,  was  appointed  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. — to  study  this 
proposal  and  to  report  to  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say  that  such  an 
important  and  far-reaching  proposal  commanded  the 
utmost  study  and  deliberation  of  this  Committee,  as 
w'ell  as  of  local  Controller  Groups  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Lazarus,  in  behalf  of  his  Committee,  made 
the  following  recommendations: — 

1.  That  the  adoption  of  the  Clark  Plan  for 
total  store  operations  be  recommended  to 
the  membership  of  the  National  Retail 

”  Dry  Gktods  Association  as  being  helpful 
to  the  management  and  internal  control 
of  individual  retail  businesses. 

2.  That  the  adoption  of  the  Clark  Plan  be 
recommended  as  beneficial  in  promoting 
public  relations. 

3.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  Clark  Plan 
that  will  in  any  way  change  the  present 
methods  of  valuing  inventory,  or  the 
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form  of  the  balance  sheet,  or  affect  the 
income  tax  reports. 

4.  That  in  the  event  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  adopt  the  Plan,  it  is  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  that  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  and  other 
Business  Schools,  be  requested  to  develop 
a  supplemental  report  on  1933  retail 
operations,  according  to  the  Clark  Plan. 

• 

Your  Board  of  Directors  approved  these  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  and  authorized  the 
Controllers’  Congress  to  advise  with  members  of  the 
Association  as  to  how  the  Plan  can  be  put  into 
effect  in  individual  businesses  without  disturbing 
present  accounting  methods. 

It  is  hoped  that  Carlos  B.  Clark  will  have  a 
statement,  presenting  the  Plan  as  approved,  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Unfortunately,  time  did 
not  permit  the  preparation  of  this  statement  for  this 
issue. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Headquarters’  Staff  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
inquiries,  and  give  further  information  to  members. 

• 

The  adoption  of  the  Clark  Plan  by  your  Board 
of  Directors  represents  an  important,  forward  step 
in  the  Field  of  Retail  Accounting.  Its  widespread 
use  in  retail  institutions  will  present  a  far  more 
accurate  and  fairer  picture  of  the  cost  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  and  profits,  which  were  so  grossly  mis¬ 
understood  under  the  old  method. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  stating  retail  operations 
in  terms  of  this  Plan  will  do  away  with  much  of  the 
confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  fallacies  which 
have  existed  among  governmental  officials,  legislators, 
economists,  and  the  public  generally,  regarding  retail 
costs  and  the  profits  of  retailers. 

Carlos  B.  Clark  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
adoption  of  his  proposal.  It  is  another  indication  of 
bis  valuable,  constructive  worthwhile  service  to  the 
Craft. 

They  Do  Not  Dare  to  Levy  Tribute 

on  the  Nation* s  Purchasing  Power! 

TATISTICS  show  that  60  per  cent  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  goods  and  services  in  the  United  States 
are  made  by  those  whose  incomes  are  less  than  $2,000 
per  year.  And  this  vast  group,  which  does  60  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  buying,  is  able  to  do  only  18 
per  cent  of  the  country’s  saving. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  savings  of  this 
group  represent  only  4  per  cent  of  its  total  expendi¬ 
tures.  If  these  savings  were  evenly  distributed  among 
the  millions  of  individuals  comprising  this  group — 
the  vast  majority  of  them  having  no  savings  what¬ 
ever — then  perhaps  a  sales  tax,  which  would  increase 
prices  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  would  wipe  out  the 
savings  of  the  entire  group. 

We  believe  that  these  facts  are  the  tacit  but 
underlying  reason  why  our  state  legislators  and  the 
arch  proponents  of  sales  tax  legislation —  the  real 
estate  interests — do  not  dare  advocate  that  sales  taxes 
must  be  paid  by  the  consumer  and  that  every  dollar 
raised  through  this  form  of  taxation  must  be  spent 
in  reducing  present  property  taxes. 

They  know  full  well  what  a  mandatory  sales 
tax  on  the  purse  strings  of  the  public  would  mean 
to  the  puchasing  power  of  the  Nation.  They  know 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  scanty  savings  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people — to  say  nothing  of  its  effects 
upon  those  who,  at  present,  are  receiving  their 
livelihood  from  public  and  private  relief  payrolls 
— for  a  sales  tax  exacts  its  heaviest  toll  from  the 
meager  wagee  of  millions  of  workers  and  from  the 
sums  that  charity  distributes  to  feed  the  unemployed 
and  needy. 

They  know  that  a  sales  tax  made  mandatory 
on  the  consumer  violates  the  primary  fundamental 
principles  of  sound,  economic  taxation,  namely,  it  is 
not  based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

The  surest  and  quickest  way  to  defeat  decisively 
a  sales  tax  measure,  is  to  insist  that  the  revenue 
must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  consumers.  Our 
legislators  know  the  folly  of  proposing  an  additional 
tax  burden  on  an  already  over-taxed  public.  They 
are  crafty  enough  to  foresee  the  political  effects  of 
such  a  tax  upon  the  votes  of  their  constituents. 

• 

Although  one  of  the  alleged  purposes  of  sales 
tax  measures  in  every  instance  is  to  reduce  the  tax 
on  property,  yet  neither  our  legislators  nor  real 
estate  interests  would  advocate  that  every  dollar 
raised  through  sales  taxation  must  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 

Why? 

Because  again  it  would  largely  mean  shifting  the 
major  burden  of  property  taxes  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  those  millions  who  constitute  60  per  cent  of  the 
Nation’s  purchasing  power. 

Are  they  not  already  paying  their  share  of 
p»roperty  taxes?  They  are!  Whether  they  be  small 
home  owners  or  tenants.  And  in  proportion  to  their 
meager  incomes,  they  are  already  paying  more  than 
their  share  of  property  taxes. 
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The  experience  of  17  states  which  have  enacted 
gales  tax  legislation,  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
yield  from  sales  taxes,  as  compared  to  that  from 
property  taxes,  is  only  5.6  per  cent.  One  may  well 
imagine  how  substantial  the  relief  to  property  owners 
is  in  these  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  meager  reductions  on  real  estate 
taxes  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  cost 
of  a  general  sales  tax  to  the  small  home  owner  and 
the  tenant  of  modest  living  quarters,  who  comprise 
by  far  the  bulk  of  our  population,  and  60  per  cent 
of  our  purchasing  power. 

Any  movement  which  tampers  with  or  retards 
the  distribution  of  goods  at  this  time  will  jeopardize 
our  National  Recovery  Program. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  imposition  of  a 
sales  tax  is  bound  to  affect  adversely  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation,  which 
is  made  up  of  those  in  the  lower  income  classes. 

It  will  affect  the  distribution  and  consumption 
of  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  life  alike.  To 
prove  this  contention,  may  we  cite  the  following: 
Although  milk  is  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  there  was 
an  immediate  drop  in  the  consumption  of  this  essen¬ 
tial  commodity,  we  are  reliably  informed,  when  its 
retail  price  was  increased  a  cent  or  two  a  quart  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  months.  Furthermore,  although  cigar¬ 
ettes  are  a  non-essential  commodity,  the  same  situ¬ 
ation  occured — when  the  wholesale  prices  in  four 
leading  brands  were  raised  from  $6.40  a  thousand 
to  $6.85  a  thousand,  with  the  resulting  increase  of  a 
penny  or  two  in  the  retail  price;  and  when  the 
price  was  again  reduced  to  $6.00  per  thousand,  con¬ 
sumption  rose  sharply. 

We  believe  the  foregoing  are  two  excellant  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  a  sales  tax,  which  must  be  paid  by 
the  consumer,  will  do  to  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  essential  and  non-essential  commodities. 

• 

The  present  is  no-  time  to  curtail  production 
and  to  retard  distribution.  It  is  no  time  to  levy 
additional  tribute  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  no  time  to  attempt  to  shift  any  part 
of  the  burden  of  property  taxes  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  our  vast  army  of  wage  earners  and  unemployed. 
It  is  no  time  to  undermine  and  jeopardize  the  efforts 
of  our  Federal  Government  to  restore  National  Re¬ 
covery. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  legislators  and 
the  proponents  of  sales  tax  legislation — including 
real  estate  interests — will  not  dare  to  advocate 
that  the  consumers  must  pay  a  sales  tax;  that  every 
dollar  raised  through  this  form  of  taxation  must  be 
devoted  to  a  reduction  of  property  taxes! 


The  Silk  Weighting 

Problem  To  The  Fore  Again 

N  a  Report  recently  issued  by  the  Consumers’ 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration,  very  definite  recommendations  are  con¬ 
tained  for  the  grading  and  labeling  of  weighted  silk 
goods,  to  the  end  that  certain  obvious,  well-known 
abuses  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  silk  goods  may 
be  corrected. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this  Report 
are  set  forth  as  suggested  amendments  to  the  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  of  the  Silk  Textile  Industries 
for  the  protection  of  ultimate  consumers  and  retail¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  silk  industry  generally,  and 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  National  Recovry 
Act. 

• 

Members  will  recall  that  in  April  1932,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  participated 
in  a  Trade  Practice  Conference  held  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
suitable  standards  for  the  weighting  of  silk  fabrics. 
Out  of  this  Conference  there  emanated  a  set  of  Rules 
which — while  a  step  in  the  right  direction — fell 
far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  consumers  and 
retailers. 

Under  these  rules  of  the  Commission,  which  are 
still  in  effect,  a  fabric  weighted  15  per  cent  or  20  per 
cent  may  be  designated  as  weighted;  while  a  fabric 
weighted  75  per  cent  or  more  may  also  be  designated 
simply  as  weighted.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a 
fabric  which  has  been  properly  weighted  15,  20,  or 
25  per  cent  may  be  a  serviceable  one;  while  a  fabric 
which  is  excessively  or  poorly  weighted  will  fail  to 
render  service  or  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  under 
the  present  rules  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
neither  the  customer  nor  the  retailer  has  any  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  knowing  the  degree  or  kind  of  weight¬ 
ing  contained  in  a  silk  fabric  or  garment. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  these  Rules,  we  have 
joined  with  various  consumer  organizations  in  re¬ 
questing  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hold 
another  Trade  Practice  Conference  to  effect  their  re¬ 
vision.  This  aetion  had  been  taken  with  the  approval 
of  your  Board  of  Directors,  who  also  approved  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  Committee  of  your  Association,  which 
worked  out  a  definite  schedule  for  designating 
weighted  fabrics,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : — 

Silk  goods  shall  not  be  designated  “Pure  Dye” 
if  they  contain  in  the  finished  state  any  metallic 
weighting,  but  they  may  contain  finishing  materials 
to  make  the  goods  merchantable  in  any  amount  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  finished  weight.  If  they 
contain  less  than  25  per  cent  of  metallic  weighting. 
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with  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  of  finished  weight 
for  soluble  finishing  materials,  they  shall  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “25  per  cent  weighted”;  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  metallic  weighting,  then  “50  per  cent 
weighted”;  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  then  “75  per 
cent  weighted”;  and  if  over  75  per  cent,  then  “More 
than  75  per  cent  weighted”. 

In  every  instance  where  metallic  or  organic  com¬ 
pounds  are  used  in  processing,  the  finished  goods 
shall  be  described  on  the  basis  of  the  process  used; 
for  example,  “Logwood  Dyed  Silk”,  “25  per  cent 
Lead  Weighted”,  etc. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  such  a  method  of  desig¬ 
nating  weighted  silk  fabrics  would  more  nearly  meet 
the  demands  of  consumers  and  retailers  in  their 
desire  for  this  information  than  the  Rules  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  Report  on  the  Grading 
and  Labeling  of  Silk  Goods  by  the  Consumers’  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  there  has  been  held  a  Conference, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Silk  Guild, 
Inc.,  for  a  consideration  of  the  silk  weighting  prob¬ 
lem.  Your  Assocation  was  represented  at  this  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  attended  largely  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  silk  manufacturing  industry. 

Out  of  this  Conference,  a  Committee  has  been 
appointed,  consisting  of  laboratory  and  production 
experts,  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  a  satisfactory  set  of  standards  for  the 
labeling  of  silk  fabrics,  and  a  practical  method  of 
disseminating  this  information  to  aUied  trades  and 
to  the  buying  public. 

We  recognize  that  some  practical  problems  will 
have  to  be  solved  in  the  silk  production  field,  as  well 
as  in  the  cutting-up  trades  before  a  suitable  program 
can  be  worked  out. 

We  are,  however,  happy  that  the  silk  weighting 
problem  has  come  to  the  fore  again,  and  that  it  is 
being  raised  by  various  important  consumer  groups. 
Present  conditions  have  led  to  much  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  this  entire  problem;  they  have  been  unfair  to 
the  retailer,  who  wants  to  represent  truthfully  his 
merchandise;  and  have  failed  to  give  the  consumer 
the  information  she  demands  regarding  the  silk 
goods  which  she  purchases. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
consumer  must  be  furnished  with  intelligent  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  merchandise  she  buys.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  retailers  cannot  supply  her  with  this  in¬ 
formation  if  they  are  not  in  possession  of  it  them¬ 
selves. 

We  hope  that  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board  in  Washington,  and  as 


a  result  of  the  Committee  Study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  International  Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  a  workable 
program  will  evolve  which  will  solve  this  problem 
satisfactorily  for  silk  manufacturers,  the  cutting-up 
trades,  retail  distributors,  and  the  consuming  public. 

We  are  for  such  a  program,  and  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  speed  its  adoption. 

The  Wagner  Labor  Board  Bill 

\  S  this  Editorial  is  being  prepared.  Hearings  are 

being  held  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  a  Bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Wagner  of  New  York  “to  equalize  the  bargaining 
power  of  employers  and  employees,  to  encourage  the 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees,  to  create  a  National  Labor  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

This  proposed  National  Labor  Board  will  consist 
of  seven  representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Senate — two  to  represent  Labor,  two 
as  representatives  of  employers,  and  three  represent¬ 
ing  the  general  public. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Measure  this  Board 
will  have  very  broad  and  absolute  powers  in  the 
handling  of  all  labor  matters  and  in  the  settlement 
of  all  labor  disputes. 

As  the  Bill  was  originally  introduced,  company 
unions  and  open  shops  would  have  been  outlawed. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  recently  threatened 
labor  trouble  in  the  automobile  industry  has  resulted 
in  an  amendment  to  the  Measure,  which  will  permit 
the  existence  of  company  unions,  provided  that  they 
are  not  organized,  dominated,  financed,  or  interfered 
with  in  any  way  by  employers. 

As  Hearings  are  now  being  held  on  the  Bill,  it 
is  difficult  to  comment  on  its  final  provisions,  for 
undoubtedly  many  changes  and  amendments  will  be 
made  in  Committee. 

The  views  of  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
Measure  are  being  widely  reported  in  the  daily 
press,  and  we  urge  members  to  keep  informed  on  the 
progress  and  developments  of  this  BiU,  because  of  its 
importance  to  all  employers  of  labor. 

It  represents  the  most  important  labor  measure 
ever  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  affords  to  union 
labor  unprecedented  powers.  At  the  same  time,  it 
definitely  limits  and  restricts  the  relations  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  with  his  employees.  If  enacted,  it  may  lead  to 
further  legislation  in  the  public  interest  regulating 
the  labor  unions  of  the  country. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  Bill,  if  enacted,  will 
be  greatly  modified.  However,  it  deserves  the  careful 
thought  and  study  of  every  employer  of  labor. 
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Private  Business  Should  Not  Be 
Regulated  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Bill 

At  this  time  Hearings  are  also  being  held  in 
Washington  on  the  proposed  National  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  generally  known  as  the 
Fletcher-Rayburn  Bill,  for  the  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  of  stock  exchange  activities. 

The  provisions  of  this  Measure  have  been  re¬ 
vised  since  its  original  introduction  in  both  branches 
of  the  Congress,  but  even  in  its  present  form  its 
enactment  would  result  in  the  imposition  of  onerous 
burdens  upon  private  business. 

This  Bill  does  more  than  seek  to  control  the 
activities  and  curb  the  abuses  of  stock  exchanges. 
If  that  were  its  sole  objective,  we  believe  that  the 
Measure  would  receive  wide-spread  popular  approval, 
since  all  are  desirous  of  preventing  wild,  uncontroll¬ 
able  speculation,  which  has  led  to  so  many  disasters 
in  the  past. 

It  goes  further,  however,  and  gives  almost  un¬ 
limited  authority  to  governmental  bureaus  in  collect¬ 
ing  information  from  private  businesses  whose  secm*- 
ities  may  be  listed  at  this  time,  or  later,  on  any 
exchange.  It  goes  directly  to  the  control  of  corporate 
accounting  and  management,  and  may  require 
annual,  quarterly,  or  monthly  reports,  or  such  other 
reports  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  de¬ 
mand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  its  terms  this  Body 
is  granted  broad  inquisitorial  powers  regarding  the 
business  affairs  of  listed  corporations. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  control  credit,  where  credit  is  based  upon  securi¬ 
ties  as  collateral  loans.  It  does  this  by  providing 
statutorially  the  maximum  percentage  which  may  be 
loaned  on  any  security  listed  on  a  stock  exchange; 
by  providing  that  such  loans  may  only  be  made  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  by  the  pro¬ 
hibiting  of  loans  on  all  unlisted  securities;  and  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  the  sole  arbiter  of  this  credit  control. 


The  whole  effect  of  this  Bill,  if  enacted  into  law- 
in  its  present  form,  would  be  to  clothe  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  such  vast  powers  as  to  make 
It  not  only  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  actually  to  make  it  the  dictator  of 
the  corporate  and  financial  life  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  sound  reason  why  detailed 
control  of  corporate  management  should  be  part  of  a 
hill  which  has  as  its  end — the  control  and  regulation 
of  stock  exchanges.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  Measure 
•8  attempting  to  deal  with  two  distinct,  unrelated 
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matters,  and  that  much  of  the  wide-spread  opposition 
which  it  has  received  has  been  due  to  this  fact. 

If  it  should  be  desirable  to  regulate  further  the 
affairs  of  private  businesses — and  we  question  the 
wisdom  of  more  governmental  interference  with  busi¬ 
ness — then,  this  should  call  for  special  legislation 
aimed  specifically  at  the  alleged  abuses  to  be  cor¬ 
rected;  and  not  dealt  with  in  a  Measure  intended  to 
correct  and  curb  the  speculative  evils  which  our 
stock  exchanges  have  made  possible. 

The  Coordination  of  the  Recovery  Program 

\  T  the  close  of  the  Conference  of  Code  Authorities, 

on  March  8th  last.  General  Johnson  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  Capital  Goods  Committee  and  a 
Consumer  Goods  Committee. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  both  of  these  Committees 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  hundreds  of  industries 
coming  within  their  scope. 

Your  Association  recognized  that  a  similar  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appointed  for  the  Distributive  and 
Service  Crafts,  if  there  were  to  be  complete  coordin¬ 
ation  and  cooperation  of  all  business  activities  under 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  your  Organization, 
there  was  appointed  on  March  14th  last  a  third  com¬ 
mittee,  known  as  the  Committee  for  Distribution  and 
Consumers’  Service  Trades,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Rivers  Peterson,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority. 

This  Committee  is  composed  of  four  members 
representing  Retailing;  four  representing  Wholesal¬ 
ing;  and  four  representing  Consumers’  Services,  such 
as  the  laundry,  cleaning  and  dyeing  trades;  restaur¬ 
ant  and  hotel  industries. 

Our  Craft  is  represented  on  this  important  Com¬ 
mittee  through  the  appointment  of  President  Ovens. 
This  is  indeed  fortunate,  because  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  he  has  of  the  problems  of  retailers, 
both  large  and  small. 

To  these  three  Committees  will  fall  the  task  of 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  various  Code  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  to  represent  the  industries  and  trades 
properly  coming  within  their  Group  in  the  Councils 
and  deliberations  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Instead  of  each  industry  working  with  the 
N.  R.  A.  through  its  Code  Authority,  this  new  Three- 
Committee  Organization  enables  businesses  to  cpm-  ' 
bine  their  efforts  for  joint  action. 

With  the  appointment  of  this  Comttiittee  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Consumer  Service  Trades,  it  brings  all 
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branches  of  business  into  the  N.  R.  A.  Program  in  a 
form  that  amounts  to  a  virtual  re-organization  of  the 
Recovery  Structure. 

Wage  Allotvances  Granted  In  Grocery  Code 

N  March  22nd  last.  Central  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
announced  the  minimum  allowances  which  must 
be  aUowed  for  labor  costs  by  employers  operating 
under  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Food  and  Grocery 
Codes. 

Under  the  Order,  which  became  effective  March 
31st,  grocery  wholesalers  in  determining  selling  price 
are  allowed  at  least  two  per  cent  for  wages,  and 
grocery  retailers  at  least  six  per  cent  of  the  invoice 
or  replacement  cost — whichever  is  lower  after  de¬ 
duction  of  legitimate  discounts,  exclusive  of  discounts 
for  cash. 

This  Order  was  issued  pursuant  to  the  so-called 
“loss  limitation”  provision  of  the  Food  and  Grocery 
Code,  prohibiting  sales  helow  cost  and  stipulating 
that  *‘cost  shall  include  an  allowance  for  actual  wages 
of  labor  to  be  determined  by  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the 
National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code 
Authority.” 

• 

Members  operating  retail  food  and  grocery  de¬ 
partments  will  be  required  to  carry  out  this  Order, 
since  these  departments  are  under  the  Retail  Food 
and  Grocery  Code. 

• 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  General  Retail  Code, 
retailers  have  been  awaiting  word  from  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  wage  allowance  of  10  per  cent  to  cover 
partially,  labor  costs. 

It  is  quite  possible — in  view  of  this  recent  Order 
affecting  food  and  grocery  distributors — that  this 
wage  allowance  will  soon  be  forthcoming  for  Retail¬ 
ers  generally. 

A  Long  Felt  Need  To  Be  Fulfilled 

HE  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  of  your 
National  Association  represent  the  important 
functions  of  a  a  retail  store.  The  practical,  construc¬ 
tive  contributions  which  our  Groups  have  made  to  the 
fund  of  Retail  Inform,  ion  have  been  of  inestimable 
aid  to  members. 

One  important  retail  activity,  however,  has 
never  been  made  the  subject  of  specialized  research 
and  study  by  your  Organization — this  is  the  field  of 
credit. 

It  is  true  that  retail  credit  problems  have  always 
received  the  attention  of  our  Staff,  but  there  has  not 


existed  in  the  past  any  particular  Division  or  Bureau 
delegated  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  research  and 
study  in  this  important  field. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Directors, 
the  organization  of  a  Credit  Managers’  Division,  as 
a  sub-division  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  was  au¬ 
thorized.  This  Group  will  be  composed  of  the  Credit 
Managers  of  member  stores.  It  is  planned  that  the 
necessary  staff  be  set  up  in  our  Headquarters’  Offices 
to  study  credit  problems  and  to  supply  members  with 
timely  and  important  credit  information. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Division  to  duplicate 
the  work  now  being  done  by  local  Credit  Bureaus. 
As  a  national  Group  it  will  devote  itself  to  a  study 
of  current  factors  and  trends  affecting  the  credit 
granting  functions  of  retail  stores. 

No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  the  credit 
activities  of  retailers  during  the  past  decade  or  so; 
and  the  continued  importance  of  these  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  readjustment  through  which  we  are 
passing. 

Accordingly,  we  predict  that  the  proposed  Credit 
Managers’  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  will  receive  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  members  generally,  and  has  a  real  opportunity  for 
service  ahead  of  it. 

Plans  for  perfecting  its  organization  are  now 
being  worked  out  and  will  shortly  be  announced 
to  members. 

Under  the  able  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
ControUers’  Congress,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
Credit  Managers’  Division  will  soon  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  important  Associate  Groups  of  your 
National  Organization. 

Pre-Shrunk  Fabrics 

Are  Serviceable  Fabrics 

T  has  been  called  to  our  attention  by  the  Impartial 
Chairman  of  the  Textile  Finishers’  Association,  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  not  to  pre-shrink  wool 
fabrics  prior  to  their  manufacture  into  garments. 

Doubtless  some  manufacturers  are  resorting  to 
this  practice  in  an  effort  to  effect  scanty  savings — not 
realizing  how  troublesome  and  harmful  it  will  prove 
to  be  to  the  retailer  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  expect  any  ready-to- 
wear  garment  to  be  pre-shrunk  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  requirements  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  in  use 
and  cleaning.  Any  garment  which  fails  to  do  this 
will  not  give  consumer  satisfaction. 

Buyers  should  be  urged  to  be  rigid  and  specific 
in  tbeir  demands  for  pre-shrunk  fabrics  and  quality 
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merchandise.  The  retailer  owes  it  not  only  to  his 
customers,  hut  to  himself  to  see  that  both  receive  full 
value  for  merchandise  purchased.  A  few  “pennies 
unwisely  saved  by  not  pre-shrinking  any  fabric 
which  goes  into  a  garment,  is  indeed  poor  economy 
for  both. 

We  urge  members  to  exercise  caution,  through 
their  buyers,  to  see  that  this  false  economical  prac¬ 
tice  is  curbed  at  once  before  it  becomes  more  wide¬ 
spread. 

An  Excellent  Example  of  Cooperation 

^HE  Association  was  recently  paid  a  compliment  of 
an  unusually  high  order.  The  compliment  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  evaluation  of  the  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
as  indicated  by  one  of  our  members,  and  revealed 
through  the  painstaking  labor  which  was  applied  to 
their  effort  to  cooperate.  We  refer  to  one  of  our 
foreign  members,  the  Galeries  Lafayette  of  Paris,  the 
largest  department  store  organization  in  France, 
which  joined  the  Association  in  1932. 

In  response  to  the  regular  request  for  figures  on 
1933  merchandising  and  operating  results,  Galeries 
Lafayette  responded  in  a  way  that  spells  cooperation 
in  no  uncertain  manner  and  serves  as  an  outstanding 
contrast  to  those  stores  in  this  country  which  appar¬ 
ently  have  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  Galeries  Lafayette,  which  frequently  con¬ 
tacts  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  is  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  every  comparative  study  published, — 
being  unable  to  respond  to  the  request  in  the  manner 
required,  nevertheless  sent  a  half  dozen  different  re¬ 
ports  on  various  phases  of  departmental  operation, 
each  form  carefully  filled  in  and  each  column  pains¬ 
takingly  captioned  in  long  hand.  Each  form  had 
possibly  3,000  percentage  figures,  or  amounts  in 
francs.  The  detail  of  departmental  dissection  and  the 
statistical  information  revealed  by  these  reports  sur¬ 
passes  anything  we  had  ever  previously  seen  pre¬ 
sented  at  one  time  by  one  store  organization.  We 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  this  material  to  see  what  can  be  learned  that 
might  prove  helpful  to  them  and  to  our  other 
members. 

The  fact  that  the  Galeries  Lafayette  would  give 
the  time  and  labor  necessarily  required  to  copy  the 
information  by  hand  from  other  sources  to  the  re¬ 
ports,  so  that  we  would  have  evidence  of  their  co¬ 
operative  intentions,  prompts  us  in  making  this  edi¬ 
torial  comment. 

We  do  take  such  a  degree  of  cooperation  as  a 
compliment. 


In  Numbers  There  Is  Strength 

N  April  1st,  4,497  stores  were  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Croods  Associ¬ 
ation.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  stores  which  has 
ever  been  on  the  membership  roster  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  They  represent  large  stores — smaU  stores — dry 
goods  stores — specialty  stores — department  stores. 
But  they  are  aU  progressive,  alert  stores  which  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  sound,  intelligent,  organized  action 
in  solving  the  important  problems  confronting 
Retailing  today. 

We  are  proud  of  our  membership,  and  rightfuUy 
so.  It  would  be  'difficult  for  any  other  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  duplicate  its  caliber. 

But  we  must  increase  its  numerical  strength. 
And  this  is  an  aim  which  President  Ovens  has  set 
out  to  accomplish. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
he  outlined  a  plan  which  will  bring  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  non-members  the  work 
which  the  Association  is  doing  in  their  behalf.  The 
real  work  in  this  campaign  will  be  carried  on  right 
in  the  field.  Outstanding  members  will  be  asked  to 
play  a  part  in  backing  up  our  local  efforts  in  their 
cities  and  towns.  This  will  be  done  without  any  un¬ 
warranted  demand  upon  the  time  of  anyone. 

• 

The  plans  for  this  campaign  are  now  being  per¬ 
fected.  You  may  be  asked  to  do  your  part.  If  so, 
your  cooperation  should  be  forthcoming  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  strong  National  Organization. 

We  have  set  as  one  objective  in  1934  a  greatly 
increased  membership.  It  is  important  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  work  of  the  Association  be  extended, 
if  it  is  to  cope  effectively  with  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  recovery  and  adjustment  confronting  Retail¬ 
ing  at  this  time. 

After  all,  as  we  have  said  many  times  in  the 
past,  this  Association  belongs  to  its  members — that 
means  to  you.  Every  activity  which  it  undertakes 
is  for  your  protection  and  to  help  you  be  a  better 
merchant.  Increasing  its  strength  wiU  unquestionably 
increase  its  effectiveness. 

Please  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  called  upon 
to  spread  the  message  in  your  community  of  the 
work  which  it  is  doing. 

We  Are  Indebted  To  Colonel  Reilly 

INGE  the  very  inception  of  the  work  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee,  Colonel  P.  J. 
ReiUy,  Director  of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  served  as  Special  Advisor  to  the  Com- 
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mittee.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Directors  of 
his  Organization,  his  services  were  contributed  to 
assist  in  the  important  work  which  this  Committee 
had  undertaken  for  retailers. 

In  this  capacity.  Colonel  Reilly  has  at  all  times 
given  generously  of  his  time  and  counsel  not  only  to 
the  Committee  hut  also  to  our  Staff  members  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  Committee’s  Program. 

When  one  considers  the  hundreds  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes  which  have  been  submitted  for  Public 
Hearing,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  enormity 
of  the  task  with  which  Colonel  Reilly  was  confronted. 


At  the  March  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Directors, 
Colonel  Reilly  felt  compelled  to  discontinue  his 
active  participation  in  this  work  because  of  the  de¬ 
mands  and  problems  of  his  own  business.  Our  Board 
of  Directors,  realizing  the  justice  of  his  claims, 
accepted  his  resignation  on  condition,  however,  that 
he  should  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee. 

At  that  time  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  a 
Resolution  expressing  the  appreciation  and  thanks  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  Colonel 
Reilly  in  particular  for  the  good  work  which  he  has 
done,  and  to  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion  whose  generosity  made  his  services  possible. 

Not  only  the  members  of  our  own  Craft,  but 
retailers  in  general  are  indebted  to  him.  He  has 
played  an  important  part  in  protecting  Retailing 
from  the  encroachments  of  unfair  and  unwarranted 
provisions  sought  by  manufacturing  groups  in  their 
Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  him 
continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  important 
Committee. 


Edwin  R.  Dibrell  has  been  appointed  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Colonel  Reilly  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Committee.  Mr.  Dibrell,  a  former  Chairman  of 
the  Merchandising  Division  of  this  Association,  and 
now  Vice-President  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  admirably  fitted  to  serve  the  Committee 
in  this  capacity.  His  enthusiasm  and  excellent  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  Retailing  will  be  most 
helpful. 


Like  Colonel  Reilly,  his  services  have  been  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  in 
order  that  the  interests  of  our  Craft  may  be  served. 

Our  members  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  men  of  the  type  of  Colonel 
Reilly  and  Mr.  Dibrell.  They  are  obtained  not  only  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  these  men 
themselves,  but  also  on  the  part  of  their  Organiza¬ 
tions,  which  have  made  their  services  available  to 
the  Craft. 


f/e’W  Get  Lots  Done 

TT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  accurate  word 
picture  of  President  Ovens  than  that  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Amos  Parrish 
Magazine, 

It  describes  so  well  the  manner  of  man  who  at 
present  is  leading  our  Craft,  that  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  reprinting  it  in  these  editorial  columns: 

“PREDICTION:  The  job  David  Ovens 
does  this  year  as  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be  a 
remarkably  fine  one. 

“Reason  one:  He’s  on  his  job.  And  like 
those  many  former  Presidents  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  have  worked,  he’ll  gets  lots  done. 

“Reason  two:  We’ve  seen  him  in  action 
in  his  store  (Ivey’s,  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina).  Anybody  who  can  keep  a  store  click¬ 
ing  as  this  one  is — and  have  his  people  for 
him  as  his  are — is  a  grand  leader.  Watch 
him. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  does  some  excellent  work 
for  stores  little  and  big.  And  deserves  the 
supprt  of  every  alert  store  that  wants  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  store.** 

These  few  short  sentences  are  full  of  significance 
to  every  member  of  the  Association.  They  mean  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Craft  are  in  able  hands  during  this 
important  period. 

Yes — He*ll  get  lots  done — for  stores  little  and  big. 
And  may  we  add — it  will  be  well  done. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  President  Ovens  know  that  this  predic¬ 
tion  will  be  fulfilled. 
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A  STUDY  of  our  work  shows 
that  of  the  1,050  hearings 
thus  far  held  by  the  NRA, 
there  have  been  Code  provisions  of 
interest  to  retailers  in  418  of  these 
hearings,  and  protests  against  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  were  made  at  254 
of  these  hearings. 

The  scope  of  the  activity  of  this 
Committee  is  best  indicated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  work  done  during 
the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March.  During  these  three 
months,  the  NRA  conducted  370 
hearings  up  to  March  20th.  The 
hearings  were  of  interest  to  retail¬ 
ers  in  162  cases  and  formal  pro¬ 
tests  were  filed  at  68  of  these. 

The  pace  at  which  the  NRA  is 
moving  to  complete  its  task  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  195  codes  altogether  had 
been  approved  by  the  President  and 
since  then  the  total  has  reached  334. 
Of  this  group  of  approved  codes, 
commodities  or  services  affecting 
retail  stores  are  covered,  by  175. 
Of  this  number  80  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  since  January  1st. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  total  approved  Codes  that  affect 
retailing  directly  or  indirectly,  your 
Committee  found  it  necessary  to 
make  protests  against  105.  Of  254 
Codes  the  Association  has  o])]X)sed, 
149  still  await  approval. 

The  hearings  now  being  conducted 
in  Washington  are  concerned  with 
modifications  of  approved  Codes  in 
as  great  a  number  as  newly  pro¬ 
posed  Codes.  These  modifications 
for  the  most  part  contain  provisions 
affecting  retailers  that  are  just  as 
important  as  those  which  have  ap- 
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peared  in  the  original  Codes  and 
necessarily  require  just  as  much  at¬ 
tention. 

Indications  are  that  as  the  NRA 
cleans  up  the  list  of  uncodified  in¬ 
dustries,  there  will  be  no  decrease 
in  the  total  hearings  because  of  the 
increasing  number  of  approved 
Codes  that  require  amendment  and 
modification  as  the  Code  Adminis¬ 
tration  gets  under  way. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  October 
after  the  Committee  reached  an 
agreement  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  ten  provisions  affect¬ 


ing  retailers  which  appeared  most 
frequently  in  Codes,  an  effort  was 
made  to  get  the  NRA  officials  either 
to  concur  with  the  Committee’s 
position  or  to  indicate  the  reasons 
for  divergence.  Unfortunately,  our 
effort  in  this  respect  has  been  un¬ 
successful  because  the  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrators  would  not  give  the 
Committee’s  Brief  official  endorse¬ 
ment.  The  distribution  of  the  Brief, 
however,  to  the  various  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  their  Assistants, 
together  with  the  conferences  on  this 
subject  which  representatives  of  the 
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Committee  had  with  Mr.  Whiteside, 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  attitude  on  those  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  retailers  appearing 
in  later  Codes. 

It  is  true  that  despite  vigorous 
opposition  we  were  disappointed 
with  the  approval  of  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  (a)  the  Code  for  the 
Wholesaling  and  Distributing  Trade 
and  (b)  the  Code  for  the  Ladies’ 
Handbag  Industry. 

Our  opposition  to  the  Ladies’ 
Handbag  Code  was  prolonged  and 
vigorous.  Conferences  were  held 
with  the  Code  proponents  before 
the  open  hearing  in  Washington. 
At  the  formal  hearing  twelve  promi¬ 
nent  retailers  were  present  to  help 
with  our  opposition  to  the  lowered 
discount.  Conferences  subsequently 
were  held  with  the  Code  proponents 
in  New  York  and  numerous  con¬ 
tacts  were  made  with  the  Deputy 
Administrators,  with  members  of 
the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  and 
with  the  Consumer’s  Advisory 
Board  in  an  effort  to  gain  our  vic¬ 
tory.  Finally,  after  the  Code  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  approval  by  the 
Administrator  deferred  until  your 
Chairman  and  a  committee  could 
present  our  case  to  Colonel  R.  W. 
Lea.  Although  we  seemingly  con¬ 
vinced  Colonel  Lea  of  the  justness 
of  our  opposition,  unfortunately, 
because  the  Deputy  Administrator 
had  committed  himself  on  the  dis¬ 
count  question  to  the  Code  pro¬ 
ponents,  the  Code  was  finally  ap- 
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Director,  Associated  Merchan¬ 
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proved  last  week  with  the  3%  dis¬ 
count. 

Among  the  Codes  or  Supple¬ 
mental  Codes  not  yet  approved 
which  have  provisions  that  will 
seriously  affect  retailers  but  on 
which  unusual  efforts  are  being  ex- 
l^ended  to  have  changed  as  we  de¬ 
sire,  are  (a)  the  Retail  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Fur  Codes;  (b)  the  Code  for 
the  Millinery  Industry;  (c)  the  pro¬ 
posed  Supplementary  Code  of  the 
Coat  and  Suit  Industry;  (d)  the 
amendments  of  the  Wool  Textile 
Code,  and  (e)  the  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Code. 

However,  there  were  some  distinct 
gains  in  having  our  protests  com- 
l)letely  effective  in  such  Codes  as 
(a)  the  Carpet  and  Rug  Code;  (b) 
the  Code  for  Robes  and  Allied  Prod¬ 
ucts;  (c)  the  Blouse  and  Skirt  Code, 
and  (d)  the  Men’s  Neckwear  Code, 
although  the  latter  as  yet  has  not 
been  approved. 

Your  Committee’s  work  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  effective.  We  have 
succeeded  in  having  Code  provi¬ 
sions  modified  or  changed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  recommendations  in 
over  50%  of  the  cases. 

Since  our  last  report  on  the  effect 
of  vertical  provisions  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  Codes  that  tend  to  overlap 
the  control  of  functions  with  retail 
stores,  better  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  convincing  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  need  of  handling  this 
problem  so  that  retailers  may  con¬ 
trol  the  activities  within  their  own 
stores  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Retail  Code.  Even  the  problem  of 
workroom  control  is  now  being 
"•iven  a  more  sensible  consideration 
by  the  Administration  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  in  the  approval  of 
some  pending  Codes  that  were  at 
first  designed  to  impose  extra  as- 
.sessments  and  regulations  on  re¬ 
tailers,  our  effort  will  be  successful 
in  eliminating  conflicting  control 
and  concentrating  store  operation 
more  fully  under  the  Retail  Code. 

Since  your  last  meeting,  consider¬ 
able  time  has  been  devoted  to  con¬ 
ferences  with  Code  Authorities  in 
New  York  in  an  effort  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  restrictive  provisions 
modified  or  administered  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  manner.  Among  these  have 
been  conferences  with  (a)  the  Glove 
Code  Authority;  (b)  the  Novelty 
Curtain,  Draperies,  Bedspreads,  and 
Novelty  Pillow  Industry  Code  Au¬ 
thority;  (c)  the  Nottingham  Lace 
Curtain  Industry  Code  Authority; 

(d)  the  Hosiery  Code  Authority; 

(e)  the  Code  Authority  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Group  of  the  Knit  Underwear 


EDWIN  R.  DIBRELL 

Vice-President  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corp.,  Newly  Appointed  Special 
Advisor  to  the  Committee 

Institute;  (f)  the  Dress  Code  Au¬ 
thority;  (g)  the  Millinery  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  (h)  the  Code  Committee 
of  the  Ladies’  Handbag  Industry. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  as 
a  result  of  these  conferences  since 
provisions  in  certain  Codes,  especial¬ 
ly  those  restricting  returns,  have 
been  made  less  irksome  to  retailers. 

At  the  present  time  a  Code  of 
Fair  Trade  Practices  is  proposed 
by  the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry 
which,  if  approved,  will  have  seri¬ 
ous  effects  on  the  results  of  our 
Coat  and  Suit  Departments.  In 
addition  to  proposing  that  terms  be 
reduced  to  net,  it  is  proposed  to 
charge  all  out-of-town  retailers  who 
use  package  companies  for  forward¬ 
ing,  an  extra  transportation  charge. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this 
Code  which  will  also  impose  ham¬ 
pering  restrictions  on  retailers. 

In  giving  consideration  to  the 
futin'e  direction  of  this  work, 
thought  needs  to  be  given  to  using 
more  frequently  and  more  effective¬ 
ly  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Merchandise 
Committee,  whose  Chairman,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Post,  is  extremely  desirous 
of  having  the  various  merchandise 
committees  function  effectively. 
Undoubtedly  this  committee  can  be 
exceedingly  helpful  in  arranging 
conferences  with  code  committees 
both  before  and  after  the  approval 
of  Codes  in  an  endeavor  to  effect 
changes  in  any  provisions  which  re¬ 
tailers  have  found  irksome. 
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Control 


Do  Controllers’  Figures 

Reflect  the  New  Deal? 


BY  F.  W.  KNAUTH 

Control  Counsellor, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


IN  considering  the  problem  of  re¬ 
tail  control  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  New  Deal,  it  behooves  us  to 
evaluate  the  tools  which  we  now  use 
with  a  critical  eye,  to  see  if  they  are 
really  adequate  for  the  immediate 
situation.  If  they  are  not,  we  should 
attempt  to  discard  those  that  have 
become  obsolete,  refine  or  improve 
those  remaining,  and  if  necessary, 
create  still  others.  In  advocating  a 
re-valuation  of  our  methods,  I  find 
myself,  in  spirit,  in  good  company. 
C.  B.  Clark  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit  has  recently  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  a  department’s 
profit  and  loss  statement.*  To  ex¬ 
amine  our  present  way  of  working, 
with  a  view  to  improving  it,  is  the 
aim  of  both  of  us.  Mr.  Clark  is 
pointing  the  way  towards  a  new 
concept  of  expense;  I  am  interested 
in  studying  merchandise  reports. 
Both  of  us  doubtless  feel  that  the 
new  and  altered  conception  of  the 
relationship  of  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  concerns  to  each  other, 
is  going  to  cause  new  demands  up)on 
the  Controller.  The  old  figures  will 
have  to  answer  new  questions. 

Let  me  suggest  such  questions  as 
these : 

How  has  our  average  check 
kept  pace  with  the  recent  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  commodity  prices? 

What  has  been  happening  in 
the  structure  of  our  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  gross  margin? 

Are  we  buying  advertising 
effectively? 

What  effect  has  N.R.A.  had 
on  our  businesses  and  what 
courses  should  we  plan  to  fol¬ 
low  for  future  business  opera¬ 
tions? 

Use  of  Average  Check 

_  The  average  check  figure,  while 
It  has  proven  very  helpful  in  many 
instances,  nevertheless  has  often 
hem  used  erroneously.  Unless  one 

*See  page  9. 


knows  thoroughly  the  composition 
of  such  a  figure  and  can  appreciate 
the  limitations  which  are  placed  on 
its  value  by  fluctuations  in  any  of 
its  component  parts,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  through  its  use  will  often 
be  meaningless  and  even  harmful. 
Here  is  an  instance  where  we  Con¬ 
trollers  have  been  content  to  qualify 
the  value  of  an  average  figure  with 
such  a  warning  and  let  it  go  at  that 
without  striving  to  make  it  more 
useful  to  our  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  make 
the  average  check  a  more  useful  tool 
in  our  merchandise  operations.  An 
average  check  figure  means  very 
little  to  most  of  us,  except  when 
compared  with  the  same  figure  for 
a  previous  period.  If  we  examine 
the  factors  which  affect  the  average 
check,  and  more  particularly  the 
total  store  average  check,  we  find 
them  to  be : 

1.  Changes  in  the  average  check  of 
the  various  departments  due  to: 

a.  Changes  in  price  levels 

b.  Changes  in  quality  levels 

c.  Changes  in  the  number  of 
units  per  transaction  (multi¬ 
ple  sales) 

2.  Changes  in  the  ratio  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  each  department  to  the 
store  total 

3.  The  markon  percent  (and  mark- 
downs) 

The  store  average  check,  as  we 
now  present  it,  reflects  the  net  in¬ 
fluence  of  changes  in  all  of  these 
three  factors.  Frankly,  I  don’t 
know  how  we  can  adjust  our  figures 
so  as  to  make  our  average  check 
truly  comparable  with  commodity 
prices  alone,  which  is  the  question 
that  most  of  us  are  being  asked  at 
the  present  time.  However,  we  can 
make  a  series  of  calculations  cor¬ 
recting  for  two  of  the  three  vari¬ 
ables,  which  will  give  our  merchan¬ 
dise  people  some  measuring  sticks 


to  interpret  what  is  happening  in 
their  businesses. 

Three  calculations  which  afford  us 
some  very  interesting  conclusions 
can  be  made: 

No.  1-r— If  for  each  department  we 
multiply  last  year’s  trans¬ 
actions  times  this  year’s 
average  check  adjusted  to 
last  year’s  maik-up,  we  ob¬ 
tain  a  sales  figure  which 
when  divided  by  transac¬ 
tions  produces  an  average 
check  to  compare  with  last 
year’s  average  check.  The 
difference  in  these  two 
checks  reflects  the  true 
effect  of  fluctuations  in 
price  and  quality  levels.  If 
there  has  been  no  change  in 
quality  levels,  then  we  can 
attribute  the  change  all  to 
price. 

No.  2 — If  departmentally  we  mul¬ 
tiply  last  year’s  transactions 
times  this  year’s  average 
check,  we  obtain  a  sales 
figure  which  when  divided 
by  transactions  gives  us  an 
average  check  to  compare 
with  this  year’s  average 
check.  The  difference  in 
these  two  checks  reflects  the 
true  effect  on  the  total  store 
average  check  occasioned  by 
changes  in  the  composition 
of  transaction  volume. 

No.  3 — This  year’s  transactions 
multiplied  by  this  year’s 
average  check  adjusted  to 
last  year’s  mark-up  percent 
gives  us  a  sales  figure  which 
when  divided  by  transac¬ 
tions  produce  an  average 
check  to  compare  with  this 
year’s  average  check.  The 
difference  in  these  two  fig¬ 
ures  reflects  the  true  effect 
on  the  average  check  of 
fluctuations  in  the  markup. 

By  summarizing  these  three  cal¬ 
culations,  or  rather  by  combining 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Sales  Promotion 


A  smartly  arranged  liquor 
department — Bloomingdale’s,  N.  Y. 


OVER  a  month  ago  a  question¬ 
naire  on  liquor  departments 
was  mailed  to  the  larger  stores 
in  key  cities  in  those  states  where 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  department 
stores  is  legalized.  It  was  known 
in  advance  that  many  stores  have 
not  installed  and  will  not  install 
liquor  departments  for  fear  of  en¬ 
dangering  prestige  among  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  customers. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  to  obtain  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  primarily  for  the  following 
groups : 

1.  Those  stores  which  have  install¬ 
ed  liquor  departments,  needing 
information  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

2.  Those  stores  which  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  liquor  but  as  yet 
have  not  installed  departments 
for  want  of  reliable  information. 
Only  a  total  of  240  questionnaires 
was  mailed,  of  which  98  were  re¬ 
turned.  Less  than  12  stores  re¬ 
ported  complete  figures ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  returned  the  questionnaire 
simply  indicating  that  no  liquor  de¬ 
partment  had  been  installed.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  proportion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  showed  a  keen  interest 
in  the  survey  and  requested  a  re¬ 
port  when  completed. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
survey,  perhaps  premature,  furnish¬ 
ed  insufficient  statistics  to  establish 
reliable  median  percentages,  it  did 
indicate  several  important  conditions 
from  which  helpful  observations 
could  be  drawn. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  retailers 


are  seriously  thinking  of  installing 
a  liquor  department.  The  over¬ 
whelming  publicity  given  this  re¬ 
vived  industry  has  had  the  effect  of 
placing  an  inflated  estimate  on  its 
l)rofit  possibilities.  Based  on  pres¬ 
ent  operations,  the  wisdom  of  in¬ 
stalling  a  department  is  gravely 
cjuestioned,  as  will  be  seen  further 
along  in  this  report. 

The  Question  of  Prestige 

Perhaps  the  most  important  gen¬ 
eral  question  facing  store-owners  is 
whether  or  not  a  liquor  department 
will  endanger  the  prestige  of  the 
store.  In  certain  cities  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  pojjulation 
still  favors  prohibition,  the  obvious 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  In  other 
cases,  where  perhaps  the  Literary 
Digest  poll  indicated  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  in  favor  of  repeal,  the 
obvious  answer  is  “No.”  However, 
even  though  the  latter  may  be  true, 
there  are  other  questions  that  must 
be  answered,  for  example,  as  to  the 
type  of  store  that  can  successfully 
sell  liquor :  type  of  clientele :  com¬ 
petition  ;  city  and  state  control  re¬ 
gulations;  and  many  others. 

If  it  is  well  known  that  the 
clientele  constitutes  the  more  con¬ 
servative  and  older  type  of  indivi¬ 
dual,  then  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  question 
before  making  a  decision  in  favor 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
clientele  is  more  youthful,  compris¬ 
ing  the  generation  that  had  much  to 
do  with  repealing  the  18th  Amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  more  feasible  to  decide 


Will  It  Pay 
Liquor 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 
Manager, 

Sales  Promotion  Division 


in  favor  of  installing  a  liquor  de¬ 
partment. 

In  order  to  be  assured  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  a  store  could  survey 
its  charge  customers.  One  store, 
not  wishing  it  known  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  being  considered,  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  the  newspaper 
which  made  the  survey.  It  showed 
that  about  80%  of  the  5000  charge 
customers  voted  against  it.  If  such 
a  survey  is  made,  it  is  advisable 
later  to  re-evaluate  consumer  reac¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  as  soon  as  the 
newness  of  this  change  from  “dry” 


iABRAHAM 


WHISKEY 


An  example  of  aggressive 
separate  item  promotion. 
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Sales  Promotion 


to  Install  a 
Department? 


•  The  results  shmcn  by  a  recent 
Association  survey  of  the  possibilities 
presented  to  retailers  in  a  new  field. 


Another  liquor  department  in  a 
metropolitan  store — Gimhel’s,  N.  Y. 


to  “wet”  wears  off,  many  opinions 
will  change. 

A  few  stores  are  waiting  for  bet¬ 
ter  quality  liquor  before  installing 
a  department,  believing  that  today’s 
poor  quality  would  react  unfavor¬ 
ably  on  customers.  There  is  sense 
in  this  viewpoint  although  it  is  not 
so  pertinent  as  many  will  believe. 
Consumers  judge  poor  quality  com¬ 
paratively,  i.  e.,  if  poor  quality  in 
a  certain  price  range  is  the  best  pro¬ 
curable  from  any  known  source, 
then  they  will  not  unduly  censure 
any  individual  store  for  selling  it 
to  them. 

Legislation  on  Liquor  Sales 

Another  important  factor  that 
must  be  carefully  weighed  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  state  control  laws  regulating 
the  sale  of  liquor ;  and  furthermore, 
the  potential  laws  that  might  be 
passed.  Even  city  control  boards 
may  adopt  regulations  adversely 
affecting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  For  example,  the 
city  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey  adop¬ 
ted  an  ordinance  permitting  separ¬ 
ate  establishments  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  liquor,  thus  removing 
the  department  and  specialty  store 
from  the  field  of  competition. 

Certain  states  as  indicated  on  the 
chart  have  put  into  effect  a  system 
of  state  stores.  Other  states  have 
not  definitely  established  control 
relations.  Still  others  have  not 
ratified  the  repeal.  So  unless  a  store 
is  quite  certain  of  permanency  to  a 
large  degree  of  present  control  re- 
|[ulations,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to 
defer  the  installation  of  a  liquor  de¬ 


partment  until  these  regulations  are 
more  definitely  fixed.  The  informa¬ 
tion  disclosed  on  the  accompanying 
map  is  constantly  changing,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  available  data  is  up- 
to-date  at  this  writing. 

Volume  of  Liquor  Business 

One  interesting  fact  revealed  by 
the  survey  emphasized  the  volume 
importance  of  this  new  department. 
Discounting  December’s  high  ratio 
to  total  store  sales,  considering  only 
the  sales  percentages  of  January 
and  February,  the  liquor  depart¬ 
ment  is  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be  counted  among  the  15  volume 
leading  departments  in  the  store. 
According  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  report  on  oi>erating  results, 
there  are  only  12  to  14  departments 
(excluding  basement)  in  large 


stores  that  produce  2%  or  more  of 
the  total  store  volume.  The  replies 
indicate  that  liquor  will  yield  an 
average  percentage  exceeding  2%. 
Other  factors  that  contribute  inter¬ 
est  to  this  new  department  are  its 
high  average  sale  and  small  selling 
area.  When  the  selling  area  of  the 
liquor  department  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  volume  producers  such 
as  silks,  hosiery,  silk  underwear, 
shoes,  rugs,  draperies,  and  others, 
its  volume  importance  deeply  im¬ 
presses  the  merchants. 

However,  it  is  hoped  that  retailers 
have  learned  their  lesson  with  re¬ 
ference  to  “profitless  volumitis”  and 
have  since  been  cured  of  the  disease. 
The  most  important  factor  to  con¬ 
sider  before  adding  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  is  whether  or  not  it  will  make 
a  profit  for  the  store. 


Dry  States 


Sysi^irt  of  Stdiii  S 
□  Oth«r  WetSt^tK 


Indicating  the  wet  and  dry  states  and  those 
in  xvhich  a  system  of  state  stores  is  in  effect. 
A  constantly  changing  picture. 
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the  markon  figure  in  the  reporting 
stores  ended  December  at  approxi¬ 
mately  33% ;  in  February  it  had 
slipped  down  to  about  26%.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  mark¬ 
on  range,  that  is,  the  lowest,  highest 
and  median  markon  percentages  ob¬ 
tained  during  this  period. 

Markon  Range 

Low  High  Median 

December  29%  38.6%  33% 

January  24.5%  34.4%  30% 

February  15  21%  32%  26% 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  40% 
markon  or  more  which  was  estimated 
by  liquor  merchandising  experts 
previous  to  ratification  of  repeal. 
The  markon  percentage  in  reporting 
stores  planned  for  these  six  months 
amounts  to  slightly  above  30%. 
This  percentage  in  comparison  with 
the  median  cumulative  1932  markon 
(main  store)  of  38.4  in  the  5  to  10 
million  group  and  39.2  in  the  over 
10  million  group  would  indicate  a 
barren  field  for  wet  goods  in  de¬ 
partment  stores — at  least  at  the 
present  time.  Apparently  no  one 
makes  money  on  liquor  except  the 
distiller  and  perhaps  the  hotel  and 
restaurant. 

Selling  Expenses 

Expenses  in  the  liquor  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  are  not  nearly  so 
high  as  in  the  average  department, 
considering  all  major  items  of  direct 
expense,  rent,  advertising,  buying, 
selling  salaries,  etc. 

The  average  advertising  percent- 
I  age  for  liquor  departments  ranged 
from  3.1  in  December  to  2.2  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  whereas  the  average  for  all 
departments  in  1932  in  large  stores 
was  4.2.  The  selling  salaries  per¬ 
centage  ranged  from  3.1  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  3.4  in  February ;  the  1932 
average  for  the  store  as  a  whole 
was  6.0.  For  the  six  months  period 
it  is  planned  to  use  around  2%  to 
sales  for  newspaper  advertising  and 
about  4%  for  selling  salaries.  Large 
stores  showed  a  considerably  lower 
ratio  than  medium  size  stores  in 
both  expense  classifications,  which 
indicates  the  need  for  considerable 
traffic  and  sales  to  keep  the  expense 
ratio  at  the  lowest  level  if  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  intends  to  meet  competi- 


rrs  GOIIVG  TO  BE  A 


MACY’S 


A  strong  selling  appeal  for 
glassware;  stresses  wide  assort¬ 
ment  and  popular  prices. 


Drinking  accessories  that 
should  be  vigorously  promoted 
in  ei’ery  “wet”  city. 


on  a  uniform  basis  as  to  wages  and 
hours,  to  which  end  efforts  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Association. 

Best  Selling  Items 

That  liquor  departments  produced 
a  large  share  of  the  sales  increase 
since  repeal,  was  forcefully  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  survey.  In  Decenil)er 
the  highest  proportion  represented 
52%  and  the  lowest  12.1%;  in 
January  50%  to  7.4% ;  in  February 
28.4%  to  4.6%. 

The  ratio  of  percentages  to  total 
department  sales  of  types  of  liquor 
was  as  follows : 

Domestic  liquor  50% 

Imported  liquor  12% 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  Manufacturer  Tells  the  Department  Store 

How  to  Sell 

Electric  Refrigerators 

By  R.  C.  COSGROVE 


The  popularity  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  has  come  close  to  making 
merchandising  history.  Last  year 
alone  1,100,0^  were  sold,  bringing 
the  percentage  of  wired  homes  hav¬ 
ing  electric  refrigeration  to  about 
26%  of  the  total. 

This  is  a  tremendous  and  a  profit¬ 
able  business,  but  the  department 
store  is  a  relatively  new  factor  in  it. 
We  have  ninety-eight  selected  de¬ 
partment  stores  selling  our  refrig¬ 
erators,  and  the  total  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  last  year  amounted  to  7%  of 
our  total  sales.  There  is,  you  see,  a 
long  way  to  go,  and  because  we  feel 
that  the  department  store  offers  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  us,  we 
have  set  up  a  special  department 
store  operation  to  attempt  to  get 
that  portion  of  our  business  up  to 
something  like  20%.  We  are  going 
to  make  a  determined  effort  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  and  I  know  that  we 
will.  Meanwhile,  I  believe  that  out 
of  our  experience  in  the  field  the 
department  stores  can  get  some 
ideas  that  will  help  them. 

Why  Department  Stores  Are 
New  to  the  Field 

The  reasons  for  the  department 
store’s  not  being  a  major  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators  in  the  beginning  were: 

First :  Refrigerator  apparatus  as 
originally  developed  was  quite  com¬ 
plicated,  requiring  installation  and 
assembly  beyond  the  scope  of  nor¬ 
mal  department  store  operation.  To¬ 
day,  however,  domestic  refrigerators 
are  relatively  simple  and  easy  to 
install,  having  been  developed  to  a 
high  state  of  simplicity. 

Second :  Domestic  refrigerators 
were  a  pioneering  item  requiring 
door-to-door  canvassing  and  inten¬ 
sive  specialty  promotion.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  very  high  cost  of  selling 
and  consequently  a  high  cost  for  the 
refrigerator.  Then,  too,  the  large 
expense  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  market  required  that  dealers 
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Manager,  Refrigerator  Department 
IV  estinghouse  Manufacturing  Co. 

• 

Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove’s  suggestions,  formu¬ 
lated  from  his  own  experience, 
for  establishing  and  operating 
an  electric  refrigerator  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  department  store: 

1.  Select  an  experienced,  en¬ 
thusiastic  manager;  supply 
him  with  an  adequate  staff 
of  salesmen  who  are  or  can 
be  specifically  trained  for 
this  work. 

2.  Handle  one  or  at  most  two 
lines.  Select  a  line  on  the 
basis  of  its  prestige,  known 
performance,  easy  demon- 
strability.  Buy  through  a 
distributor,  who  will  take 
care  of  installation  and  ser¬ 
vice  and  give  your  organiz- 
.  ation  sales  help  and  training. 

3.  Remember  that  the  electric 
refrigerator  is  still  a  spec¬ 
ialty  for  the  department 
store.  Work  out  an  aggress¬ 
ive,  carefully  considered 
campaign,  and  stay  with  it 
long  enough  to  give  it  a 
real  chance  for  success. 

In  this  article,  reworked  from 
his  speech  made  before  the 
January  1934  convention  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Mr.  Cosgrove 
itemizes  his  suggestions  into 
eight  sound  and  detailed  rules 
and  describes  the  profitable 
possibilities  in  the  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  market. 


be  given  exclusive  territory  privi¬ 
leges  which  made  it  difficult  to  in¬ 
clude  other  selling  organizations, 
such  as  department  stores,  in  the 
program. 

Presently,  however,  new  manu¬ 
facturers  or  assemblers  came  into 
the  business,  beine  able  to  produce 
the  simpler  apparatus  with  little  in¬ 


vestment  in  research  development 
and  expensive  capital  machinery. 
They  were  confronted  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  distribution  for  their  product 
and  found  that  the  department  store 
offered  them  a  highly  desirrxMe  out¬ 
let  with  practically  no  cost  to  them 
in  the  way  of  extensive  and  expen¬ 
sive  development.  These  newer 
manufacturers  were  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  list  prices  which  were  very 
much  lower  than  current  prices  of 
the  older  manufacturers,  and  could 
extend  the  larger  discount  that  the 
department  stores  required. 

However,  the  experience  of  the 
department  stores  was  not  always 
satisfactory  with  this  type  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  b^ause  it  was  sometimes 
inferior.  Lack  of  development  and 
experience  to  meet  conditions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  caused 
very  extensive  service  expenses. 
The  newer  refrigerators  had  no  well 
established  name  in  back  of  then 
and  the  sale  depended  primarily  on 
the  good  name  and  reputation  of 
the  department  store. 

Early  Showing  Poor 

Soon  many  of  these  models  were 
sold  at  cut  prices  and  while  the 
department  stores  sold  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  boxes,  a  sizable  loss 
not  only  in  money  but  in  prestige 
was  usually  the  result. 

Several  years  ago,  however,  with 
the  development  in  refrigeration 
engineering  and  a  greater  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  product,  the  older  manu¬ 
facturers  recognized  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  a  desirable  outlet.  To¬ 
day  all  of  the  larger  and  better  es¬ 
tablished  manufacturers  are  culti¬ 
vating  department  stores  as  selling 
agencies. 

What  these  manufacturers  have 
learned  about  selling  refrigerators 
can  help  the  department  store  to  do 
a  better  job  and  to  avoid  manv  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  I  have 
eight  suggestions  to  present  to  you, 
many  of  which  I  hope  will  be  of 
value. 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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Merchandising 


I.  Management  Interest 

The  management  or  ownership  of 
the  business  should  take  the  time 
to  understand  the  importance  and 
the  nature  of  the  refrigerator  busi¬ 
ness.  The  management  should  real¬ 
ize  that  the  electric  refrigerator  is 
still  a  specialty  and  that  it  must  be 
aggressively  sold.  The  department 
store  cannot  consider  itself  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  a  community  in 
connection  with  such  items  as  do¬ 
mestic  refrigerators. 

The  program  and  plan  when  once 
decided  upon  should  be  maintained 
for  a  reasonable  time  and  given  a 
chance  to  succeed.  The  manage¬ 
ment  should  take  a  continued  inter¬ 
est  in  this  program,  not  merely  set¬ 
ting  it  up  and  forgetting  it  except 
for  the  statements  that  appear  from 
time  to  time. 

The  refrigeration  operation  should 
be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  whole 
store  operation  and  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  newcomer  that  is  set  up 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  prove 
whether  it  belongs  or  not. 

II.  Choose  the  Line  to 
Sell  Carefully 

One  or  two  makes  should  be 
sufficient  to  handle  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  store.  The  large  manufac¬ 
turers  of  well-known  makes  today 
have  an  average  of  twelve  models 
in  their  lines,  from  the  low  priced 
models  to  the  more  expensive  ones. 
One  line  will  permit  the  store  to 
concentrate  on  it,  become  thorough¬ 
ly  sold  on  it,  and  do  a  constructive, 
creative  selling  job. 

Sell  a  refrigerator  with  a  good 
name.  Tie  it  into  your  own  good 
name  and  you  have  a  real  advant¬ 
age. 

Check  the  performance  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  that  you  sell  and  make 
sure  that  it  is  in  every  way  what  you 
want  to  recommend  to  your  custom¬ 
ers. 

Study  over  carefully  the  adver¬ 
tising  plans  of  the  manufacturer 
and  make  sure  that  you  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  sales 
promotion  and  selling  plans  which 
he  provides  to  help  you  make  a 
success  of  this  business. 

Be  sure  that  the  refrigerators 
have  an  easily  demonstrated  value, 
that  they  have  sales  appeal,  and  that 
they  will  stay  sold. 

Be  sure  that  the  refrigerators  you 
sell  actually  build  your  prestige  and 
do  not  tear  it  down.  Choose  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  not  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  short  time  promotion. 


Consider  the  discount  as  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration  because  you  must 
consider  other  facts  such  as  selling 
help,  service  and  installation,  sala¬ 
bility  of  the  product,  dollars  of 
profit  per  sale,  and  the  like. 

You  want  to  make  the  maximum 
profit  possible  out  of  your  refrig¬ 
eration  promotion  and  you  want  to 
keep  it.  Remember  that  a  big  vol¬ 
ume  is  not  always  a  profitable 
operation. 

III.  Good  Location 

Choose  a  desirable  place  for  the 
location  of  the  refrigeration  display. 
Select  the  department  carefully  in 
which  you  want  the  refrigerators  to 
belong. 

Dress  up  the  boxes.  Do  not  put 
a  row  of  them  in  the  corner  or 
around  supporting  posts.  Add  dis¬ 
play  material.  Put  artificial  food  in 
the  box.  Make  the  woman  prospect 
really  want  to  own  a  refrigerator 
and  have  it  in  her  home. 

Keep  the  boxes  clean  and  bright, 
free  from  fingerprints  and  scratches. 
Remember  that  $125  to  $200  is  a 
lot  of  money  for  most  people  to 
spend. 

Because  the  refrigerator  is  an 
electrical  device,  don’t  think  of  it 
as  a  motor  or  a  switch  or  a  panel- 
board.  It  is  an  expensive  piece  of 
merchandise.  It  is  used  every  day 
in  the  home  and  the  pride  of  pos¬ 
session  is  one  of  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tors  to  the  purchaser. 

Have  some  chairs  in  which 
women  may  sit  in  comfort  and  con¬ 
sider  this  large  purchase.  Provide 
some  privacy  for  them  if  possible, 
so  that  they  can  discuss  their  per¬ 
sonal  needs  with  the  salesman  and 
give  him  a  real  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  the  sale. 

IV.  Select  a  Capable  Manager 

Be  sure  to  select  an  experienced 
and  well  trained,  energetic  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  manager  for  this  opera¬ 
tion.  Carefully  consider  his  re¬ 
muneration.  Assure  yourself  that  he 
has  an  interest  in  the  store  and  its 
overall  policy.  Assure  yourself  that 
he  is  permanent.  A  large  measure 
of  your  success  will  depend  on  the 
proper  selection  and  encouragement 
of  this  head-up  man. 

V.  Train  Good  Salesmen 

Refrigerator  people  shopping  in 
department  stores  continually  ex¬ 
press  surprise  at  the  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  and  training  on  the  part  of  the 


floor  people.  Yet  on  an  item  of  this 
sort,  the  type  of  salesmen  you  se¬ 
cure  and  the  way  they  work  trans¬ 
cend  in  importance  any  other  factor 
in  the  entire  business. 

These  men  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  selected.  They  must  be  clos¬ 
ing  men,  not  “bird  dogs”.  They 
should  be  energetic  and  willing  to 
work  at  night.  Be  sure  that  you 
give  your  salesmen  a  place  for  even¬ 
ing  closing,  either  by  keeping  a  por¬ 
tion  of  your  store  open  or  making  a 
special  arrangement  with  your  dis¬ 
tributor.  By  all  means  rotate  your 
salesmen,  giving  them  certain  days 
on  the  floor  and  certain  days  in  the 
field  to  follow  up  leads. 

VI.  Sales  Training 

The  salesmen  should  be  given 
real  information  on  the  product  so 
that  they  have  an  honest  belief  in 
it  and  can  promote  the  sale  enthu¬ 
siastically.  They  should  be  taught 
how  to  sell  and  they  should  be  given 
proper  incentives  to  keep  up  their 
keen  interest  in  closing  sales. 

They  should  be  given  useful  sales 
tools.  These  may  be  selling  albums, 
cutaway  units,  or  other  demonstrat¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Above  all  else  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  sell  the  larger  boxes. 
Experience  indicates  that  because  of 
their  lower  prices,  the  smaller  boxes 
are  being  given  preference.  All  too 
frequently  the  result  is  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  who  finds  the  box  too 
small  for  her  needs. 

VII.  Sales  Plans 

You  should  have  a  number  of 
sales  plans.  Use  such  features  as 
style  shows.  Rose  Bush  Week, 
salad  shows,  cookie  contests,  me¬ 
chanical  demonstrations  such  as 
Westinghouse’s  Willie  Vocalite. 

These  plans  should  fit  into  the 
overall  store  operation  and  are  mass 
plans  to  get  leads. 

Department  stores  are  not  in  a 
position  to  send  their  men  out  on 
cold  canvassing  but  they  can  make 
good  use  of  these  special  plans  to 
get  the  women  into  the  refrigeration 
departments.  Work  out  plans  that 
will  bring  men  into  the  store  too, 
because  the  men  are  a  vital  factor 
in  the  purchase  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators. 

No  sales  plan  should  permit  of 
“spifs”,  which  are  payments  to 
salesmen  by  the  distributor  or  manu¬ 
facturer  in  stores  where  several 
different  makes  are  for  sale,  to  en- 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Present  Day 
Supply  Problems 

A  Survey  by  the 


operating  departments  using  a  great 
many  supplies.  Through  occasional 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  supplies 
operating  heads  have  been  made 
“supply-minded,”  new  ideas  have 
been  brought  out  and  many  econ¬ 
omies  effected.  Typical  of  one  such 
saving  is  the  fact  that  the  store  en¬ 
gineer  has  reduced  coal  consump¬ 
tion,  simply  by  watching  the  out¬ 
side  temperature  and  cutting  off 
heating  lines  on  sunny  sides  of  the 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


buildings. 


\ 


Effect  of  Price  Increases 


on 


The  efficient  purchase  and 
proper  use  of  supplies  has  loiig 
been  an  important  problem  in 
economical  store  operation.  Too 
often  the  importance  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  store  management  has  been 
overlooked  or  treated  with  less  con¬ 
sideration  than  the  problem  deserves. 
The  Round  Table  discussion  on  sup¬ 
ply  problems  held  during  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Annual  Convention  defi¬ 
nitely  confirmed  the  interest  in  this 
phase  of  store  operation  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time — an  interest  which  in  part 
is  compulsory  because  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  supply  costs  and  its 
direct  effect  upon  store  operating 
results. 

This  article  attempts  to  sum¬ 
marize  some  of  the  high-spots  of 
the  present  supply  situation  as  de¬ 
veloped  both  at  the  Supply  Mana¬ 
gers’  Conference  during  the  Annual 
Convention  and  also  by  subsequent 
events  which  have  materially  affect¬ 
ed  the  purchase  and  use  of  supply 
items. 

Position  of  Purchasing  Agent 

The  purchasing  agent  plays  an 
important  part  in  store  operation, 
and  with  the  effect  of  N.  R.  A.  codes 
on  supply  costs,  will  play  a  still 
more  important  part  in  retailing  in 
1934.  The  purchasing  agent  has 
been  described  facetiously  as  “a 
man  past  middle  life,  spare,  wrin¬ 
kled,  intelligent,  cold  passive,  non¬ 
committal,  with  eyes  like  a  codfish. 
Polite  in  contact  but,  at  the  same 
time,  unresponsive,  cool,  calm  and 
damnably  composed  as  a  concrete 
post  or  plaster  of  Paris  cast.  He 
has  a  heart  of  Valspar,  without 
charm  or  friendliness,  minus  val¬ 
ves,  passions,  or  a  sense  of  humor. 
Happily,  they  never  reproduce  and 
finally  all  of  them  go  to  hell.” 

Amusing  as  this  definition  may 
seem,  it  is  not  entirely  inaccurate 
when  one  considers  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  a  person  must  possess  to  be  an 
efficient  purchasing  agent.  The  pur¬ 


chasing  agent,  in  addition  to  other 
qualifications  must  be: 

1.  A  salesman,  so  that  he  can  sell 
his  ideas  not  only  to  management 
but  also  to  department  head  and 
buyers.  He  can  be  of  tremend¬ 
ous  help  to  his  organization,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  put  his  ideas  across. 

2.  A  diplomat,  in  order  to  get  co¬ 
operation. 

3.  A  buyer — have  an  open  mind, 

^  keep  in  touch  with  the  market, 

and  know  what  is  doing. 

4.  An  analyst — be  able  to  analyze 
the  use  of  supplies,  the  work 
they  are  intended  to  do,  and 
whether  substitutions  can  be 
made  to  do  a  better  job  or  effect 
economy.  He  should  get  down 
into  the  different  departments 
and  find  out  how  and  where  sup¬ 
plies  are  being  used,  and  whether 
they  are  being  wasted. 

The  purchasing  agent’s  job  con¬ 
sists  not  only  of  buying  the  proper 
quality  of  supplies  at  reasonable,^ 
prices,  but  also  of  satisfying  him¬ 
self  that  supplies  are  properly  used. 
He  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  initial  savings  are  frequently 
counteracted  by  additional  costs  in 
other  directions,  and  ultimate  sav¬ 
ings  should  always  be  his  goal. 

Many  stores  are  not  large  enough 
to  afford  the  expense  of  a  capable, 
full-time  supply  manager,  and  the 
job  must  necessarily  be  combined 
with  another.  The  purchasing  agent 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  store  manager,  but  should  be 
given  a  free  hand  in  order  to  do 
his  best  work.  In  the  smaller  store, 
the  position  can  often  be  made  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  better  position 
in  a  larger  store  or  in  the  supply 
man’s  own  organization. 

A  plan  which  has  worked  very 
successfully  in  a  medium-sized  store 
is  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  purchasing  agent, 
the  store  manager,  and  the  heads  of 


Supply  Expense 

The  rising  prices  of  supply  com¬ 
modities  have  increased  percentages 
of  supply  expense  to  net  sales  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Purchasing  agents 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  their  stores,  as 
well  as  their  own  prestige  and  im¬ 
portance,  if  they  will  be  more  “profit 
minded.”  A  $12,000  saving  on  the 
year’s  supply  budget  would  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  1%  profit  on  $1,200,000 
worth  of  sales,  and  when  viewed 
from  this  angle,  clearly  indicates  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  a  definite 
supply  budget. 

To  properly  gauge  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  the  purchasing  agent  should 
have  monthly  reports  of  the  amount 
of  supplies  charged  out  to  various 
departments,  with  the  ratio  to  net 
sales  for  the  month  and  the  accumu¬ 
lated  figures  for  the  period,  both 
for  the  current  and  preceding  year, 
broken  down  on  a  functional  basis 
in  accordance  with  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  Expense  Manual.  This  in¬ 
formation  should  show  at  a  glance 
^  the  departments  with  high  supply 
expense,  so  that  the  purchasing 
agent  can  do  whatever  is  possible 
\^to  bring  such  expense  into  line. 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  store  controller,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  with  budgeted  expense  per¬ 
centages  is  invaluable,  it  may  be 
possible  to  set  up  ideal  ratios  of 
supply  expense  to  net  sales  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  functional  divisions,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  exclusion  of  pub¬ 
licity  supplies  expense,  as  the  latter 
depends  primarily  upon  the  store 
advertising  policy.  The  purchasing 
agent  should  then  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  all  of  the  reasons  for 
an  unfavorable  showing  in  any  func¬ 
tional  division,  and  suggest  reme¬ 
dies  to  his  store  executives. 

Examples  of  the  interesting  facts 
which  may  be  revealed  by  proper 
analysis  of  supply  expense  reports 
include  the  following: 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Personnel 

Personnel  Activities 
Change  with  the  Times 


SINCE  the  scope  of  personnel 
activities  varies  in  different 
stores,  I  shall  first  outline  the 
work  done  by  this  department  at 
Abraham  &  Straus.  Its  functions 
come  under  two  headings, — Welfare 
and  Recreation.  Welfare  activ¬ 
ities  include  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  which  assures  our  em¬ 
ployees  of  benefits  when  they  are 
absent  because  of  illness.  In  the 
difficult  period  thru  which  we  have 
l)een  going,  such  assurance  has 
meant  much,  particularly  to  those 
whose  earnings  have  had  to  take 
care  of  unemployed  members  of 
their  families.  Benefits  are  paid 
weekly — ^the  Visiting  Nurse  takes 
the  money  to  the  sick,  and  we  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  these  benefits 
are  received  on  the  very  day  the  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  paid,  were  they 
at  work.  Doctors  can  do  much  to 
cure  illness,  but  we  know  of  no 
better  tonic  for  our  invalids  than 
a  definite  assurance  that  they  are 
still  on  the  payroll. 

Loan  Fund 

As  an  additional  service  to  our 
■employees,  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  two  years  ago  estab¬ 
lished  a  loan  fund  from  which  loans 
are  granted  to  our  people  for  needs 
which  are  personal,  immediate,  and 
urgent.  The  maximum  loan  is 
$75.00  and  to  keep  this  project  out 
of  the  field  of  charity,  a  small  ser¬ 
vice  charge  is  made  and  the  loans 
are  paid  back  by  weekly  deductions 
from  salary.  To  date  we  have  grant- 
■ed  1200  loans,  amounting  to  $50,- 
000,  of  which  $46,000  has  been  re¬ 
paid,  and  $4,000  is  outstanding  in 
current  loans.  The  reasons  for 
borrowing  are  a  direct  reflection  of 
the  period  thru  which  we  are  pass¬ 
ing.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  loans  have 
been  for  rent  or  taxes.  Requests 
for  loans  to  'meet  life  insurance 
premiums  and  mortgage  payments 
have  come  from  well-intended 
people  who  are  striving  to  own  their 
own  homes  and  to  save  against  a 
rainy  day.  Applications  for  loans 
are  treated  confidentially.  The  Loan 
Committee  meets  every  Friday 
morning  and  before  5  o’clock  of  the 


BY  ANITA  FURNESS 

Manager,  Personnel  Activities, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


same  day  the  money  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  borrowers. 

Special  Distress  Fund 

Care  has  been  taken,  too,  of  em¬ 
ployees  not  in  a  position  to  borrow 
because  demands  on  their  earnings 
are  so  great  that  a  weekly  deduction 
is  impossible.  For  these,  the  store 
has  appr opiated  a  special  fund  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Man¬ 
ager  of  Personnel  Activities.  In 
handling  this  fund  she  is  assisted 
by  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  store 
over  35  years  and  who  is  a  confidant 
of  all  the  workers. 

As  a  tribute  to  these  people  who 
were  in  distress,  I  want  to  state 
that  none  would  take  money  with¬ 
out  first  making  it  definitely  under¬ 
stood  that  they  would  give  it  back 
as  soon  as  they  were  able ;  this  they 
are  doing.  To  me,  this  is  partic¬ 
ularly  gratifying  because  there  is 
always  an  element  of  hazard  in  giv¬ 
ing  or  loaning  money.  Our  people, 
however,  have  looked  upon  these 
as  services  which  they  could  repay 


and  the  acceptance  of  which  would 
cause  no  loss  of  self-respect. 

Minor  Activities 
Other  details  of  our  \velfare  work 
include  making  adjustments  for 
damages  to  personal  property  of  em¬ 
ployees  such  as  repairing  torn  cloth¬ 
ing  and  the  taking  and  delivering 
of  personal  telephone  calls.  To 
the  latter  we  give  special  attention, 
for  though  many  of  the  calls  are 
trivial,  a  few  are  tragic.  In  such 
cases,  we  make  personal  contact  with 
the  employee  in  trouble  and,  if 
necessary,  accompany  her  home.  The 
department  also  keeps  a  room  reg¬ 
istry  to  assist  employees  in  finding 
suitable  places  to  live. 

Frequently  we  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  send  employees  recovering 
from  illness  to  convalescent  homes. 
When  death  occurs  in  the  family  of 
an  employee,  the  department  sends 
flowers  from  the  store  and  the  nurse 
calls  personally  and  offers  assist¬ 
ance.  On  the  death  of  an  employee, 
we  always  provide  cars  for  depart¬ 
ment  members  who  wish  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

A  Listening  Post 

Another  part  of  our  welfare 
work  is  to  listen.  Ordinarily,  in 
planning  personnel  activities,  per¬ 
haps  it  might  not  seem  necessary  to 
set  aside  time  to  listen.  But  in  the 
last  three  years  this  has  become  a 
pressing  need.  Employees  have 
needed  to  talk.  Life  has  been  un¬ 
usually  difficult ;  at  home  people 
couldn’t  unburden  themselves.  They 
had  to  find  some  place  to  “let  off 
steam”  and  they  picked  my  office. 
Family  difficulties,  household  bud¬ 
gets,  shattered  romances,  legal  en¬ 
tanglements,  stories  of  cranky  cus¬ 
tomers,  resentment  against  correc¬ 
tion  in  the  department,  headaches, 
backaches,  and  heartaches  have  all 
been  talked  out.  Naturally  enough, 
all  these  things  affect  work  and 
spirit,  both  of  which  are  vital  to 
good  business.  Our  department  has 
no  office  hours — ^the  door  is  open 
during  and  after  store  hours  for  all 
who  wish  to  enter.  I  frankly  admit 
that  it  is  not  the  advice  given  which 
(Contimted  ou  page  92) 
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The  Education  of 
an  Employee — 1934 


During  the  past  three  years 
we  have  been  doing  our  train¬ 
ing  with  the  time  of  two  and 
one-third  Training  Representatives; 
formerly,  we  used  the  time  of  four. 
The  two  and  one-third  were  speed¬ 
ed  up  to  cover  the  job  as  best  they 
could  under  short  cut  methods,  and 
some  of  the  old  training  discontin¬ 
ued.  Many  of  the  short  cut  methods 
were  better  than  the  former  more 
leisurely  ones. 

In  working  out  our  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  1934  a  joint  conference 
of  the  Employment  and  Training 
Departments  was  called.  Old  train¬ 
ing  plans — from  1929  on — were  re¬ 
viewed.  Each  subject  in  the  old 
plans  was  discussed  as  to  present 
need,  and  classified  under — “Do 
now,”  “Take  up  six  months  from 
now,”  “Review  in  1933,”  “Discon¬ 
tinue.”  The  problems  which  our 
old  methods  presented  under  the 
N.R.A.  were  discussed  and  new 
methods,  suggested  as  a  solution  of 
difficulties,  were  evolved.  Some  of 
these  new  methods  have  been  tried, 
and  found  satisfactory.  Some  are 
still  very  experimental.  We  shall 
discuss  in  detail  part  of  the  work 
which  will  Ije  included  in  our  train¬ 
ing  for  1934. 

Salesmanship  Training 

When  time  was  abundant  we  had 
a  six  day  selling  course  for  new 
people  and  a  master  sales  course  for 
older  people.  This  p>ast  year  we 
have  used  the  method  of  selling  sit- 
uarions  entirely  to  teach  salesman¬ 
ship.  We  are  outlining  briefly  the 
method  used,  though  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  method  used  were 
worked  out  following  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention  of  the 
Association  last  year  by  the  train¬ 
ing  director  of  Wm.  Hengerer  & 
Company. 

We  used  33  selling  situations, 
such  as: 

a.  What  do  you  say  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  a  customer  who  is 
standing  at  the  other  end  of 
your  counter  examining  some 
merchandise  ? 
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b.  How  do  you  know  what  to  em¬ 
phasize  about  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ? 

c.  How  do  you  introduce  price 
into  the  sale? 

d.  What  ways  do  you  use  to 
recognize  a  customer  who  is 
waiting  for  service  while  you 
are  still  occupied  with  another 
customer  ? 

The  Department  Managers  were 
called  together  in  small  groups  for 
discussion  of  the  situations  to  be 
included  before  the  complete  com¬ 
pilation  was  made.  Not  only  did 
these  meetings  serve  as  an  aid  to 
the  Training  Department,  but  they 
enlisted  the  Department  Manager’s 
interest  and  made  it  possible  to 
work  out  standard  solutions  for  each 
question  asked. 

The  situations  with  the  solutions 
were  typed,  one  copy  being  given 
each  Department  Manager.  The 
Training  Representative  and  De¬ 
partment  Manager  arranged  for  an 
early  morning  meeting.  The  gen¬ 


eral  plan  was  explained  by  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager;  the  selling  situ¬ 
ation  given  out  by  the  Training 
Representative.  Each  salesperson 
was  given  a  copy  and  asked  to  have 
her  written  answers  in  at  a  certain 
time.  The  Training  Representative 
graded  the  papers  and  returned 
them  to  the  Department  Manager, 
who  called  his  people  together  and 
held  a  group  discussion  on  as  many 
questions  as  could  lie  covered  in 
fifteen  minutes.  The  part-time 
people  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Train¬ 
ing  Representative  even  though  we 
felt  the  work  would  have  been 
stronger  had  we  been  able  to  have 
the  Department  Manager’s  time  for 
it.  New  people  were  taken  indivi¬ 
dually  by  the  Department  Manager 
a  week  or  so  after  entering  the  de¬ 
partment. 

We  had  completed  all  sections  in 
the  house  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  when  the  N.  R.  A.  regula¬ 
tions  went  into  effect  and  new 
people  began  to  arrive.  As  yet  these 
two  or  three  sections  have  not  been 
completed.  Since  selling  situations 
have  been  used  as  a  basis  of  sales¬ 
manship  training  for  all  new  people, 
the  peak  seasons  have  presented  the 
main  problem. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
ask  the  buyers  to  take  any  great 
amount  of  time  for  training  during 
the  holidays.  There  were  moments 
when  it  was  possible  to  get  two  or 
three  people  together  for  discussion. 
Most  of  the  work,  however,  had  to 
be  done  individually.  Forty  hours 
were  spent  by  the  Training  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Toy  Department  on 
selling  situations  alone  during  the 
Christmas  season — a  job  that  could 
have  been  accomplished  formerly  in 
two  hours,  and  could  have  been 
done  better  under  the  old  method 
because  the  salespeople  would  have 
had  the  benefit  of  group  discussion. 
We  faced  the  same  situation  in 
every  busy  department. 

Obviously,  we  must  evolve  some 
different  method  if  we  are  to  carry 
on  this  instruction.  At  present  the 
Department  Manager  and  Training 
Representative  are  continuing  with 
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the  group  work  in  the  departments 
which  were  not  covered  on  the  floor 
before  the  coming  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
The  groups  meet  at  8:50  for  ten 
minutes  instead  of  fifteen  minutes, 
which  means  that  more  meetings  are 
required  to  cover  the  same  material. 
Individual  work  will  be  done  with 
those  who  are  not  in  at  8:50  or  for 
the  new  people  who  arrive  during 
the  normal  months. 

During  the  next  peak  season  we 
will  try  re-scheduling  for  selling 
situations.  The  10:00  to  4:30 
people  will  be  scheduled  for  9 :50  to 
4:20,  and  11:00  to  3:30  for  10:50 
to  3 :20  during  the  days  when  in¬ 
struction  in  salesmanship  is  to  be 
given,  thus  allowing  for  a  ten-min¬ 
ute  group  discussion  before  time  to 
go  on  the  floor. 

Merchandise  Training 

Our  merchandise  training  in¬ 
cludes  a  plan  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager  for  three  months  in 
advance,  and  for  a  required  mer¬ 
chandise  meeting  every  other  week. 
The  problem  we  are  facing  now  is 
that  our  40  hour  schedule  gives  us 
the  minimum  coverage  in  the  morn¬ 
ings.  What  do  we  saj  to  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager  who  protests, 
“But  I  can’t  have  a  merchandise 
meeting  for  one  person !’’  After  all, 
if  we  are  holding  a  merchandise 
meeting  for  salespeople  we  are  doing 
it  because  we  want  the  individuals  in 
the  group  to  secure  certain  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  true  that  there  is  less 
enthusiasm  in  a  small  group;  yet 
certain  selling  facts  must  and  can 
be  presented. 

The  second  difficulty  with  the  old 
plan  of  merchandise  meetings  also 
has  to  do  with  the  40  hour  sched¬ 
ules.  Salespeople  arrive  at  10:00 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
the  information.  At  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  our  depart¬ 
ments  are  running  on  an  8:50  to 
4 :30,  and  10 :00  to  5 :00  schedule. 
This  schedule  alternates  each  week. 
The  Department  Manager  is  now 
being  asked  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  morning  for  his  8:50 
people.  On  Saturday  morning  the 
alternate  schedule  goes  into  effect 
and  those  people  who  had  been 
arriving  at  10 :00  now  arrive  at 
8:50.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
another  meeting  is  held  to  cover 
these  people.  The  Department  Man¬ 
agers  are  holding  w'eekly  merchan¬ 
dise  meetings  instead  of  semi¬ 
monthly,  consecutive  meetings  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  material. 

The  part-time  people  are  still  the 
problem  they  always  were.  The 
Sponsor  is  held  responsible  for 


giving  them  the  information  thru 
her  Sponsor’s  notes.  This  is  at  best 
an  unsatisfactory  method. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  a  series  of  fashion  meetings 
are  held  for  Ready-to-Wear  and 
Accessory  salespeople.  Under  the 
old  method  we  held  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  meeting  at  8:40  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  full-time  people — a  meet¬ 
ing  at  10:15  and  again  at  10:45  in 
the  Training  Department  for  part- 
time  people  who  were  due  to  arrive 
in  departments  at  10:30  and  11:00. 
These  were  duplications  of  the  first 
meeting,  except  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  not  modeled. 

We  tried  continuing  the  general 
plan  under  the  N.  R.  A.,  telling  the 
salespeople  that  their  attendance 
was  not  required  until  8:50,  but  re¬ 
questing  them  to  be  present  at  8 :40, 
with  this  result: — those  who  came 
in  with  the  best  of  intentions  on 
their  own  time,  came  in  one,  two  or 
three  minutes  late,  which  disor¬ 
ganized  the  beginning  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Those  who  were  less  enthusi¬ 
astic  came  at  the  required  time, 
8:50,  and  further  disturbed  the 
group. 

The  following  plan  has  been 
found  to  be  an  improvement: — One 
fashion  showing  is  held  in  the  Dress 
Department  for  the  Ready-to-Wear 
people  at  8:50  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings.  This  meeting  is  over  by  one 
minute  to  nine.  Less  information  is 
given  than  formerly  and  emphasis 
is  put  on  Ready-to-Wear.  with  the 
Accessories  mentioned.  The  same 
meeting  is  duplicated  on  the  first 
floor  for  the  Accessory  Depart¬ 
ments  on  Monday  mornings,  with 
the  emphasis  put  on  Accessories, 
with  the  Ready-to-Wear  included. 
Meetings  are  held  again  in  the 
Training  Department  at  10:00, 
10 :30  and  1 1 :00  for  salespeople 
arriving  at  those  times — five  meet¬ 
ings  instead  of  three ! 

Not  only  has  time  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  fashion  work,  but  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
preparation  necessary  before  the 
actual  presentation  of  fashion  in¬ 
formation.  The  preparation  for  our 
presentation  is,  in  our  estimation, 
just  as  valuable  training  as  the 
group  work  itself. 

Throughout  the  year  different 
salespeople  work  out  the  theme  of 
the  presentation  before  the  meeting. 
The  responsibility  for  the  meetings 
varies.  Sometimes  the  Training 
Representative  is  using  special  prob¬ 
lems  as  a  basis  for  the  work ;  some¬ 
times  the  Department  Managers  are 
presenting  fashion  information  as 
applied  to  their  particular  depart¬ 


ments  ;  but  always  the  salespeople 
are  working  before  the  meeting  on 
the  general  problem.  It  is  the  sales¬ 
people  who  have  acted  as  models, 
who  have  worked  on  the  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  merchandise  to  be  includ¬ 
ed.  Obviously  much  time  could  be 
saved  if  the  Training  Representative 
assumed  direct  responsibility  and 
presented  facts — but  much  valuable 
training  would  be  lost.  We  have 
had  difficulty  in  securing  the  time 
of  the  salespeople  for  this  part  of 
the  fashion  training.  They  were 
needed  in  their  departments  no 
matter  at  what  time  of  day  we  plan¬ 
ned  to  use  them. 

We  are  now  using  two  contin¬ 
gents  as  the  models  for  the  fashion 
showing.  The  salespeople  in  the 
departments  are  asked  to  outfit  the 
models  as  they  would  customers, 
thereby  getting  some  training  be- 
for  the  meeting — part  of  the  training 
they  received  when  they  acted  as 
models  themselves.  Necessarily  the 
scope  is  not  so  wide,  as  the  regular 
salesperson  now  selects  fashions 
only  from  her  own  departments. 

Sponsor’s  Schedule 

The  Sponsor’s  time  is  now  re¬ 
scheduled  for  as  many  days  as  it  is 
necessary  to  give  definite  instruc¬ 
tion  to  a  new  person.  Instead  of 
8:50  to  4:30,  she  may  work  from 
8 :00  to  3 :40,  using  the  hour  8 :00 
to  9:00  for  training  time.  If  the 
Sponsor  prefers,  the  hour  from  5:30 
to  6 :30  may  be  used  instead,  though 
we  recommend  the  early  morning 
hour  because  of  the  stock  work  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  because  of 
fatigue  resulting  from  a  day’s  work. 

Related  Merchandise  Meetings 

We  have  early  morning  related 
merchandise  meetings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Upholstery  Department 
and  the  Domestic  Department  both 
carry  bed  spreads.  Before  the  N.  R. 
A.  we  would  have  had  a  combined 
meeting  of  the  two  departments  at 
8:45  or  8:50  in  the  morning.  Each 
department  would  have  shown  its 
merchandise  so  that  the  customer 
going  to  either  department  first 
would  receive  intelligent  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  kinds  of  bed  spreads 
in  the  other  sections.  The  depart¬ 
ments  are  separated  by  three  floors. 
Under  the  N.  R.  A.  regulations  a 
meeting  was  held  at  8 :50  in  the  Up¬ 
holstery  Department  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Domestic  Depart¬ 
ment  present.  Merchandise  from 
both  sections  was  shown.  The 
following  morning  a  representative 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Millinery  Code 

The  millinery  industry  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  N.  R.  A.  proposed 
amendments  to  their  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  and  one  of  the 
amendments  was: 

“All  orders  by  millinery  man¬ 
ufacturers  shall  be  shipped 
f.o.b.  factory  except  that  all 
shipments  made  to  points  of 
destination  located  in  the  same 
city  as  factory  shall  be  f.o.b. 
city  of  manufacture.” 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  have  resulted  in  New  York 
millinery  manufacturers  giving  a 
free  delivery  to  stores  located  in 
New  York  City,  and  selling  their 
merchandise  f.o.b.  factory  to  all  re¬ 
tailers  located  outside  of  New  York 
City.  In  other  words,  out-of-town 
stores  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  drayage  charges  for  delivery  to 
packing  companies  and  other  ship¬ 
ping  points  in  New  York  City. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration,  held 
in  Wa.shington  on  March  13th,  we 
presented  a  strong  brief  against  this 
clause,  pointing  out  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  features  and  presenting 
other  important  facts.  We  proposed 
the  following  amendment: 

“All  orders  by  millinery  man¬ 
ufacturers  shall  be  shipped 
f.o.b.  city  of  manufacture.” 

We  won  our  fight  and  the  Code 
was  approved  with  our  amendment 
which  gives  a  free  delivery  to  local 
stores  and  also  to  packing  compan¬ 
ies  and  other  shipping  points. 

Dress  Code 

The  Dress  Code  Authority  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  Proposed  Fair 
Trade  Practices  and  hearing  was 
held  on  March  26th  in  Washington. 
With  re.spect  to  shipping  practices, 
this  industry  proposed  as  follows: 
“All  members  of  the  industry 
shall  charge  transportation  on 
all  orders,  f.o.b.  shipping  depot 
from  point  of  origin.  In  cases 
of  disputed  claims  on  returned 


merchandise,  the  transportation 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  which¬ 
ever  disputant  loses  decision.” 

This  provision  could  have  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that  manufac¬ 
turers  could  charge  for  delivery  of 
merchandise  from  their  floor  to 
shipping  points  such  as  packing  and 
shipping  companies,  freight  for¬ 
warders  etc.,  on  shipments  to  retail¬ 
ers  located  outside  the  city  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 

A  few  days  before  the  hearing  in 
Washington,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Dress  Code  Au¬ 
thority  between  a  committee  of  re¬ 
tailers  of  which  the  writer  was  a 
member,  and  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  dress  industry,  which  meet¬ 
ing  was  presided  over  by  Byres 
Gitchell,  the  Deputy  Administrator 
in  charge  of  this  Code.  At  this 
meeting,  we  learned  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Dress  Committee 
that  free  deliveries  lie  made  to  pack¬ 
ing  companies  and  other  shipping 
points.  The  following  clause  was 
suggested  by  us  as  being  not  subject 
to  misinterpretation  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  dress  committee  and 
written  into  the  Code: 

“All  members  of  the  industry 
shall  sell  merchandise  on  the 
shipping  terms  of  f.o.b.  city  of 
manufacture,  which  includes 
free  delivery  to  any  shipping  or 
forwarding  point  or  store  with¬ 
in  the  city  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  located.” 

Of  great  interest  to  our  members 
will  be  the  return  goods  clause  of 
the  Dress  Code  which  is: 

“No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  accept  returned  merchan¬ 
dise  for  credit  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  except  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following: 

Procedure  For  Returns 

(A)  Members  of  the  industry  shall 
accept  merchandise  for  credit 
which  has  been  shipped  by  the 
customer  within  five  working 
days  from  the  date  of  receipt 


by  the  customer  in  his  store, 
only  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  errors  in  shipment,  de¬ 
lay  in  delivery,  defective  ma¬ 
terial  or  workmanship  or  any 
breach  of  contract.  Members 
of  the  industry  shall  not  accept 
merchandise  for  credit  unless 
accompanied  by  a  letter  or 
regular  return  form  mailed  by 
the  customer  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  received  by  the 
manufacturer  prior  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  merchandise,  stat¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age,  reason  for  the  return,  and 
the  date  the  merchandise  was 
received. 

(B)  Meml)ers  of  the  industry  shall 
accept  merchandise  for  credit 
which  has  been  shipped  by  the 
customer  after  five  working 
days  from  the  date  of  receipt 
by  the  customer  in  his  store, 
only  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  :  defective  material  or 
workmanship  or  breach  of 
contract  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  by  a  reasonable  inspec¬ 
tion  within  the  stated  five 
working  days.  Members  of 
the  industry  shall  not  accept 
merchandise  for  credit  after 
the  stated  five  working  days 
unless  accompanied  by  a  letter 
or  regular  return  form  in  du¬ 
plicate,  mailed  by  the  custom¬ 
er,  one  copy  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  one  copy  to  the 
Dress  Code  Authority  at  1440 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  such 
other  place  as  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Code  Authority 
and  received  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  merchandise,  stating  the 
contents  of  the  package,  the 
reason  for  the  return  and  the 
date  the  merchandise  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

Procedure  of  Arbitration 

(C)  Merchandise  returned  after 
the  stated  five  days’  jieriod  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Code 
Authority,  shall  be  held  intact 
or  unopened  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  subject  to  examination 
by  impartial  representatives  of 
the  Dress  Code  Authority  who 
shall  direct  the  acceptance  by 
the  manufacturer  or  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  custorrler.  Any 
appeal  from  his  decision  shall 
be  subject  to  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  procedure 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Manufacturers’  Codes 
Approved  during  March 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


BEAUTY  AND  BARBER  SHOP 
MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Effective  February  26 

Covers:  Manufacture  of  permanent 
waving  machines,  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies;  hair  dryers,  scalp  steamers, 
massage  machines,  electrical  tweezers, 
and  articles  of  mechanical  equipment  (ex¬ 
cluding  chairs  and  furniture)  used  in 
beauty  and  barber  shops. 

Open  Prices  are  required. 

Shopworn,  Damaged  or  Obsolete  Mer¬ 
chandise  may  not  be  returned  without 
written  authorization  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  minimum  charge  for  handling 
shall  be  5  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price, 
plus  the  cost  of  reconditioning,  repairing 
or  modernizing  the  goods.  This  does  not 
apply  to  articles  defective  in  material  or 
workmanship. 

Loans  of  Equipment  for  trial  purposes 
for  a  period  exceeding  three  days  arc 
prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code 
Authority  is  to  regulate  the  crediting  of 
second-hand  articles,  and  to  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  consignment 
selling  may  be  permitted.  False  adver- 
tisii^,  secret  rebates,  commercial  bribery, 
desigpi  or  trademark  imitation,  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

CANDLE  MANUFACTURING, 
BEESWAX  BLEACHERS  AND 
REFINERS 
Effective  March  5 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
manufacturers  of  candles ;  and  the  bleach¬ 
ing,  refining  and  marketing  by  bleachers 
and  refiners  of  beeswax. 

Terms:  For  the  Candle  Industry, 
maximum  terms  are  2/10  E.  O.  M.,  ex¬ 
cept  that  votive  candles,  votive  lights  or 
sanctuary  candles,  other  than  candlemas 
order,  may  be  sold  on  terms  of  2%  cash 
discount,  ten  days,  ninety  days  net.  Can¬ 
dlemas  terms  shall  be  net  and  shall  in¬ 
clude  full  year’s  requirements.  For  the 
Beeswax  Industry,  maximum  terms  are 
1/10  E.  O.  M. 

Open  Price  Schedules  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  and  adhered  to. 

Consignment  selling  and  shipments  by 
any  transaction  other  than  a  sale  are  pro¬ 


hibited,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Code  Authority  or  the  Administrator. 

Demonstrators:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  shall  provide  the  services  of  any 
sales  person  to  any  purchaser  unless  fair 
compensation  is  charged. 

Return  of  merchandise  which  has  been 
in  the  buyer’s  hands  for  more  than  ten 
days,  when  the  agreement  of  sale  is  fully 
performed  by  the  manufacturer,  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Rebates:  Cash  or  merchandise  rebates 
are  prohibited  in  the  church  candle  field. 

Advertising  Donations  are  restricted  to 
five  dollars  per  year  to  an  account  in 
the  Candle  Manufacturing  Industry.  No 
donation,  gift,  advertising  subscription  or 
gratuity  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
products  in  these  industries  is  permitted. 

Standards:  Candies  may  be  sold  only 
as  “firsts”.  Beeswax  may  not  be  sold  as 
other  than  100%  pure  beeswax  unless  it 
is  conspicuously  labeled  as  a  composition 
wax. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  False  adver¬ 
tising,  false  invoicing,  false  branding, 
secret  rebates,  commercial  bribery,  guar¬ 
antees  against  price  decline,  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

CORDAGE  AND  TWINE 
Effective  March  7 

Covers:  Cordage,  including  tarred 
hemp  goods;  wrapping  twine,  including 
lath  yarn  and  all  ply  and  yarn  goods; 
binder  twine. 

Terms:  For  cordage  and  wrapping 
twine,  maximum  terms  are  2/10  or  net/ 30, 
except  upon  authorization  of  the  Code 
Authority.  No  terms  are  specified  for 
binder  twine. 

Price  Publication :  Open  price  lists 
shall  be  maintained.  The  Code  Authority 
is  to  recommend  quantity  discounts  for 
binder  twine,  and  to  establish  trade  dis¬ 
counts  for  the  various  classes  of  buyers 
of  cordage  and  wrapping  twine,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  regulates 
the  use  of  prison  made  products.  Further 
trade  practices,  applying  only  to  the 
Cordage  and  Wrapping  Twine  Divisions 
of  the  industry  prohibit  guarantees 
agdinst  price  decline,  secret  rebates,  false 
invoicing,  commercial  bribery,  and  the 


substitution  of  materials  other  than  those 
specified  by  the  purchaser.  The  Code 
Authority  shall  recommend  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  a  zoning  plan  for  freight 
charges.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
definite  specifications,  must  be  subject 
to  change  without  notice,  and  must  be 
on  a  gross  weight  basis.  Orders  for 
future  deliverj-  must  carrv  a  definite  price 
and  shipping  date,  or,  i?  without  price, 
must  carry  the  member’s  prevailing  price 
at  time  of  shipment.  Standards  and  trade 
designations  for  products  in  these  divi¬ 
sions  are  set  up.  The  Code  Authority  has 
the  supervision  of  the  sale  of  distress 
merchandise.  Samples  of  wrapping  twine 
in  excess  of  ten  pounds  or  of  cordage 
longer  than  ten  feet  (except  for  tensile 
strength  tests)  may  not  be  given  free. 


EARTHENWARE  MANUFACTURING 
Effective  March  23 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  having  utility  value  as  kitchenware, 
decorative  art  pottery,  heavy  art  pottery, 
stoneware,  common  red  flowerpots,  ex¬ 
cluding  dinnerware,  kitchenware  pro¬ 
duced  from  primary  kaolins  and  mixtures 
of  primary  kaolins  with  fluxes,  sanitary 
ware,  chemical  porcelain  and  chemied 
stoneware. 

Terms  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Code  Authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
administrator.  An  open  price  system  is 
to  be  established. 

Standard  Sizes  for  clay  flower  pots 
are  established.  The  sale  of  common  red 
flowerpots  as  other  than  “first  quality” 
is  prohibited. 

Combined  Sales:  To  sell  at  a  price 
or  discount  conditioned  on  combined  sales, 
or  shipments  of  products  of  two  or  more 
divisions  of  the  industry,  except  to  allow 
for  actual  freight  saved  through  carload 
shipment,  is  prohibited. 

Standard  Qualifications  of  Types  of 
Buyers  are  to  be  set  up  by  the  Code 
Authority  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Consignment  Selling,  except  under 
conditions  to  be  defined  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  is  prohibited. 

Discounts  to  Buyers  Calling  for  Mer¬ 
chandise  instead  of  requiring  delivery  by 
the  seller  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 

Sales  Agencies:  Sales  through  brokers 
or  sales  agencies  which  are  in  fact  agen¬ 
cies  for  retailers  whereby  such  retailers 
endeavor  to  secure  a  discount  or  price 
other  than  the  price  published  to  retail¬ 
ers,  are  prohibited,  except  to  buying  syn¬ 
dicates  which  purchase  and  pay  for  the 
products. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Discrimina¬ 
tory  prices,  rebates,  etc. ;  evasion  or  dis¬ 
guise  of  actual  prices  of  any  transaction; 
commercial  bribery,  false  invoicing,  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  materials,  guarantees 
against  price  decline,  the  splitting  of 
commissions  or  brokers’  fees  to  make 
discounts,  allowances  or  rebates  to  cus¬ 
tomers  other  than  as  provided  in  this 
code,  and  the  imitation  of  a  competitor’s 
trade  mark  or  design,  are  prohibited. 


FRESH  WATER  PEARL  BUTTON 
Effective  March  5 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  Fresh 
Water  Pearl  Button  blanks  and  buttons, 
finished  or  unfinished. 
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Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  of  approved  codes  in  previous 

issues. 

Code 

Date  Effective 

Beauty  and  Barber  Shop  Mechanical  Equipment 

February  26 

Candle  Manufacturing  and  Beeswax  Bleachers 

and  Refiners  Industries 

March  5 

Cordage  and  Twine  Industry 

March  7 

Earthenware  Manufacturing  Industry 

March  23 

Fibre  Can  and  Tube  Industry 

March  5 

Fluted  Cup,  Pan  Liner  and  Lace  Paper  Industry 

February  26 

Fresh  Water  Pearl  Button  Manufacturing  Industry 

March  5 

Gummed  Label  and  Embossed  Seal  Industry 

February  26 

Ladies  Handbag  Industry 

March  26 

Narrow  Fabrics  Industry 

March  12 

Outdoor  Advertising  Trade 

March  6 

Painting,  Paperhanging  and  Decorating  Industry 

March  22 

Ready-Made  Furniture  Slip  Covers  Manufacturing 

February  26 

Solid  Braided  Cord  Industry 

March  12 

Steel  Wool  Industry 

March  10 

Upholstery  and  Decorative  Fabrics  Trade 

March  16 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Manufacturing  Industry 

March  12 

Waterproof  Paper  Industry 

February  26 

Wood  Cased  Lead  Pencil  Manufacturing  Industry 

February  27 

Amendment:  Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods 

March  lO 

Amendment:  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer 

March  2 

The  following  codes  have  been  received  and  will  be  summarized  in  a 

later  issue:  Upholstery  Spring  and  Accessories,  effective  March  15;  Fibre 

Wallboard  Industry  and  Machine-Applied  Staple  and  Stapling  Machine 

1  Industry,  effective  March  19;  Tool  and  Implement 

Manufacturing  T 

Industry,  effective  March  25;  Bulk  Drinking  Straw,  Wrapped  Drinking  \l 

Straw,  Wrapped  Toothpick,  and  Wrapped  Manicure  Stick  Industry,  effec-  || 

tive  March  26. 

Terms:  The  maximum  terms  are  1 
per  cent  ten  days,  net  thirty,  E.  O.  M. 
Goods  shipped  after  the  twenty-fifth  may 
be  billed  as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month. 

Classifying  and  Grading:  The  Code 
Authority  is  to  recommend  a  standard 
method  of  classifying  blanks  and  grading 
finished  buttons. 

Sample  Cards:  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  customer  at  the  sales  price  of  the 
finished  button,  plus  all  carding  and  other 
costs  entailed.  Sample  requirements  in 
excess  of  one  half  gross  in  bulk  in  any 
one  number  shall  be  charged. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  under  circumstances  authorized  by 
the  Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  or  selling  methods,  false  brand¬ 
ing  or  marking,  secret  rebates,  commer¬ 
cial  bribery,  and  requiring  that  any  goods 
be  purchased  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  other  goods,  are  prohibited. 


LADIES’  HANDBAG  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  26 

Coz’ers:  The  manufacture  of  ladies’, 
misses’,  and  children’s  handbags,  pocket- 
books,  and  purses  or  any  material,  except 
handbags,  pocketbooks,  purses  and  mesh 
bags  manufactured  in  whole  of  metal. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  3/10  E. 
0.  M.  Anticipation  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Returns:  Merchandise  which  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  purchaser  for 
more  than  seven  days  shall  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  credit  or  exchange,  nor  shall 
returns  be  accepted  where  the  agreement 
of  sale  has  been  fully  performed. 

NRA  Labels  are  provided  for,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Practices :  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  advertising,  misleading  sell¬ 
ing  methods  or  credit  terms,  false  in¬ 
voicing,  secret  rebates,  consignment  sell¬ 
ing,  commercial  bribery,  advertising  al¬ 
lowances,  and  sales  below  cost,  (except 
for  seasonal  clearances,  imperfect,  dam¬ 
aged  or  distress  merchandise). 


NARROW  FABRICS  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  all  woven 
elastic^  fabrics  (except  fabrics  16"  or 
more  in  width  having  elastic  in  the  fill¬ 
ing  only),  all  braided  elastic  fabrics,  all 
braided  non-elastic  fabrics,  and  covered 
rubber  thread,  hose  supporters  for  the 
S^rment  trade,  cutting  and  tipping  of 
shoe  laces  and  corset  laces. 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned  in  the  code. 

Tr^e  Practiees:  False  marking  or 
wanding,  commercial  bribery,  secret  re¬ 
bates,  and  false  invoicing  are  prohibited. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  TRADE 
Effective  March  6 

Covers:  The  service  for  others  of 
*^ing  and/or  erecting  and/or  placing 
™/or  maintaining  outdoor  advertising 
I?  premises  owned,  leased  or 
controlled  by  a  member  of  the  trade. 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned,  but  an 
open  price  plan  is  to  be  established 
covering  basic  classifications  of  service. 


Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
misleading  advertising,  false  invoicing, 
secret  rebates,  commercial  bribery,  black 
listing,  and  the  requiring  of  the  purchase 
of  any  service  or  lease  of  any  space  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  other  service  or  space. 

PAINTING,  PAPERHANGING  AND 
DECORATING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  22 

Co^’ers:  The  service  of  paperhanging 
and/or  decorating;  the  service  of  paint¬ 
ing  and/or  woodfinishing.  Home-owners 
and  householders,  in  their  performance, 
individually  or  by  their  permanent  ser¬ 
vants,  of  these  services,  are  excluded. 

Sales  Below  Cost  are  prohibited.  Cost 
includes  materials,  labor,  job  expense 
and  general  overhead. 

Wages  and  Hours:  Watchmen,  execu¬ 
tives  and  outside  salesmen  and  estimators 
are  exempt  from  maximum  hour  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Construction  Code,  of 
which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Trade  Practices:  Failure  to  conform 
to  contract,  secret  rebates,  commercial 
bribery,  failure  to  charge  reasonable  fees 
for  estimates  or  designs  given  for  in¬ 
formation  only,  and  the  subletting  of  the 
labor  services  requiretl  by  any  contract, 
are  prohibited. 

READY-MADE  FURNITURE 
SLIP  COVERS 
Effective  February  26 

Covers:  The  manufacture,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  ready-made  slip  covers  for 
furniture. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  3/10 
E.O.M. 


Open  Price  Schedules  shall  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Freight  shall  be  f.o.b.  factory  except 
in  cities  where  other  slip  cover  manu¬ 
facturers  are  located,  where  the  seller 
may  ship  f.o.b.  destination. 

Distress  Merchandise,  job  lots  or  sec¬ 
onds  may  be  sold,  as  approved  by  the 
Code  Authority,  during  the  period  front 
August  1  to  November  30  of  any  year. 

Merchandise  of  Others:  Work  shall' 
not  be  performed  on  material  or  mer¬ 
chandise  of  others  unless  the  owner 
thereof  shall  bill  it  to  the  member  of 
the  industry  at  actual  replacement  value 
and  shall  agree  in  writing  not  to  sell 
the  finished  product  below  cost.  Ex¬ 
ception  is  made  for  seconds,  etc. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Misleading 
advertising,  false  branding  or  marking, 
commercial  bribery,  consignment  selling 
(except  under  circumstances  to  be  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Code  Authority)  secret  re¬ 
bates,  are  prohibited.  No  member  of 
the  industry  shall  require  the  purchase 
or  lease  of  any  commodity  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any 
other  commodity. 


SOLID  BRAIDED  CORD 
Effective  March  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  all  solid 
braided  cotton  cord,  5/32"  in  diameter 
and  larger,  such  as  sash  cord,  bell  cord, 
braided  clothesline,  etc. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned. 

Trade  Practices:  Price  guarantees  are- 
prohibited.  No  cord  shall  be  labeled  ex¬ 
cept  in  conformity  with  standard  weights, 
prescribed  by  the  Code  Authority. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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A  study  of  the  variations 
in  due  dates  set  by 
Manufacturers’  Codes 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


A  STUDY  just  completed  by  the  Code  Department 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
of  provisions  affecting  terms  of  payment  in  forty- 
eight  approved  Manufacturers’  Codes  discloses  there  is 
a  widespread  variation  in  methods  used  by  code  writers 
to  set  the  base  for  determining  when  bills  fall  due. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  methods  for  determin¬ 
ing  discount  periods  not  only  will  cause  annoyance  to 
retailers,  but  will  increase  the  danger  of  retailers  for¬ 
feiting  discounts  unwittingly. 

The  study  discloses  that  in  thirteen  of  the  forty-eight 
Codes  discounts  are  based  on  the  date  of  shipment 
while  in  seven  others  they  are  based  on  the  date  of 
invoice.  It  was  found  that  five  different  methods  were 
listed  for  considering  the  25th  a  base  for  paying  on 
E.  O.  M.  terms. 

The  following  tables  will  act  as  a  guide  to  avoid 
loss  of  discounts  due  to  a  variation  in  the  basic  dates 
for  figuring  discounts: 


Shipments  Made  After  the  25th 


Blouse  &  Skirt  Mfg.  Industry 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 


8/ 10/ eom 
8/10/eom 


Shipments  Made  on  the  25th 


Electric  Storage  &  Wet  Primary 
Battery 


2/10  Proximo,  Net 
30 


25th  Considered  EOM 


Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 


8/10/eom 


Shipments  on  and  after  the  25th 


Lace  Manufacturing  Industry 
Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Robes  &  Allied  Products 


Corset  &  Brassiere  Industry 


Invoiced  on  and  after  the  25th 


Novelty  Curtain  Draperies,  Bedspreads 
&  Novelty  Pillows 
Underwear  &  Allied  Products 


E.  O.  M. 


Rainwear  Division  of  Rubber  Mfg. 
Industry 

Corsets  &  Brassieres 


Artificial  Flower  &  Feather 
Pleating,^  Stitching  &  Bonnaz  &  Hand 
Embroidery  Industry 


2/10/eom 


Candle  Manufacturing  Industry 
Artists’  Colors  Under  Paint,  Varnish 
&  Lacquer  Manufacturing  Industry 
Cigar  Container  Industry 


2/10/eom 


2/10/eom,  N/30 
2/10/eom  or  30  Net 


Drapery  &  Upholstery  Trimming 
Industry 

Marking  Devices 
Envelope  Industry 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Mfg. 
Furniture  &  Floor  Wax  &  Polish 
Industry 

Table  Pad  Division  of  Light  Sewing 
Industry 

Wood  Cased  Lead  Pencils 
Mattress  Cover,  Quilting  &  Comfort 
Divisions  of  Light  Sewing  Industry 
Ready  Made  Furniture  Slip  Covers 
Powder  Puff  Manufacturing  Industry 
Umbrella  Mfg.  Industry 


2/10/eom 
2/10/eom,  N/30 
2/10/eom 
2/10/eom 

2/10/eom  or  N/60 
days 


2/10/eom,  N/60 
2/10/eom  or  60  Net 


3/10/eom 
3/10/eom 
2/10/eom,  30  Net 
3/10/eom  or  3/10 
R.  O.  G. 


Proximo  Datings 


Athletic  Goods — All  Divisions 


Bedding  Manufacturing 


Hard  Rubber  Div.  of  Rubber  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry 

Automobile  Fabrics  Div.  of  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Industry 
Sponge  Rubber  Div.  of  Rubber  Mfg. 
Industry 

Rubber  Sundries  Div.  of  Rubber  Mfg. 
Industry 

Saw  &  Steel  Products 


2%/lOth  prox.  or  2% 
10  days,  30  Net 
2%/ 10th  prox.  from 
date  of  Invoice 
2/10,  N/30,  25th 
proximo 


2%/lSth  proximo 
2/10  uo  to  2Sth 
proximo 


Shoe  &  Leather  Finish,  Polish  & 
Cement  Mfg.  Industry 


2/ 10th  proximo 
2% /1 0th  proximo,  30 
Net 

2% /1 5th  proximo  or 
30  days 


Date  of  Shipment 


Blouse  &  Skirt  Mfg.  Industry 


8/10/eom  or  6/10/60x 
2/10/30  and  2/10/60 
8/10/com,  Women’s ; 

6/10/eom,  Men’s 
8/10/eom 


Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Mfg. 

Envelope  Industry 
Electric  Storage  &  Wet  Primary 
Batteries 

Food  Dish  &  Pulp  and  Paper  Plate 
Mfg. 

Furniture  Manufacturing 


Shipped  after  25th, 
8/iO/eom 
2/10.  N/30 
2%  10th  day /eom 
On  the  25th  classed  as 
first 


Knitted  Outerwear 


Lace  Manufacturing 


Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Industry 


3/10/eom  or  2/10/60x 
2/10/eom,  Net  60 


Potcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Assembling 


8/10/eom 

8/10/eom  or  6%/50/- 
date  of  invoice 
8/10/eom 


Robe  &  Allied  Products 


2%,  30.  Net  31 

acturing  Net  60  or  2%  within 

,  30  days  or  15th  eom 

ir  8%/lOth  day  of  month 

following  shipment, 
25th  eom 

ing  8/10/eom  shipments 

on  and  after  25th. 
r  Leather  Goods  Shinned  on  and  after 

25th  classed  as  first 
of  month 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry  2%/10.  60  days,  dating 

strictly  from  date  of 
shinment 

ast  Furniture  2%/30,  N/60  from 

date  of  shipm^ 
eom  15th  following 
shipment  date 

'roducts  Any  shipment  made 

on  or  after  25di, 
M-6/lO/eom  or  W- 
8/10/eom 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Don’t  Lose  Your  Discounts 
through  Code  Variations! 


•  MEN'S  WEAR  •  PIECE  GOODS  •  HOME  FURNISHING^ 
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^ONAL  cotton  week  •  MAY  14-19  1934 
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FOR  [VEmODYS  NEEDS 


NATIONAL 
COTTON  WEEK 


MAY  14-19 


WITHOUT  CHARGE 

the  Cotton-Textile  Institute  xvill 

furnish  for  store  use — 

1.  A  large  brochure  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  reproductions  of 
what  stores  did  last  year. 

2.  Bulletin  No.  1  for  Store 
Merchandise  Managers,  to 
aid  all  departments  in  mak¬ 
ing  merchandise  prepara¬ 
tions. 

3.  Bulletin  No.  2  for  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers,  giving 
authentic  style  information 
from  leaders  in  magazine 
and  fashion  fields. 

4.  Swatch- Book  No.  9,  with 
actual  samples  of  outstand¬ 
ing  Summer  Cottons,  selected 
by  fashion  authorities. 

5.  Bulletin  No.  3  to  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  to  give 
them  complete  working  lay¬ 
out  for  getting  the  whole 
community  to  co-operate. 

6.  Bulletin  No.  4  to  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers,  full  of 
selling  helps,  plans,  ideas  and 
working  material,  including 
layouts  for  advertisements 
and  displays. 

7.  Striking  posters  in  red, 
white  and  blue,  size  12"  x 
18"  for  window  and  interior 
display. 

8.  Mats  of  poster  design  in  one- 
column  and  two-column 
widths,  or  engraver’s  proofs 
for  reproduction  in  any  size. 

If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing 
list,  write  or  wire. 


★ 


THE 

STORE-WIDE  EVENT 


that  Builds  Business 
and  Makes  Profits! 


I  ast  year’s  experience  of  more  than  28,000 
^  stores  proved  that  this  event  brings  tangible 
results  on  a  big  scale. 

This  year . . .  NOW  . . .  Cotton  and  the  Cotton 
Industry  are  front-page  news.  With  NRA  Code 
Number  One  the  industry  is  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  national  recovery. 

New  ideas,  new  uses  and  new  effects  are 
constantly  extending  the  style  acceptance  for 
cottons  .  .  .  for  apparel  .  .  .  for  the  home  .  .  . 
''for  everybody’s  needs." 

The  nation’s  attention  will  be  centered  on 
cotton  the  week  of  May  14-19  .  .  .  and  this  is 
the  merchants’  opportunity  to  insure  a  successful 
cotton-selling  season. 

. 

The  COTTON-TEXTILE  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

320  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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Cotton 

iiKING 


National  Cotton  Week  May  14-19 

BY  GEORGE  A.  SLOAN 

President,  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc. 


COTTONS  of  current  renaissance  and  summer 
comforts  and  pleasures  have  nqw  Ixjcome  synony¬ 
mous  to  such  a  marked  degree  that  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Week,  which  comes  in  for  its  Fourth  Annual 
Observance  the  week  of  May  14  to  19,  has  quite  logic¬ 
ally  established  itself  on  the  trade  calendar  as  the 
accepted  occasion  for  the  opening  of  the  summer  season. 
The  success  of  last  year’s  observance  was  shared  by 
more  than  28,000  stores,  all  of  which  and  others,  too, 
it  is  expected,  again  next  month  will  take  advantage  of 
the  better  opportunity  for  building  sales  and  profits 
on  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds. 

The  prospects  for  this  year’s  event  are  indeed  most 
encouraging  and  for  sound  reasons.  Never  has  the 
nation’s  great  natural  interest  in  cotton  been  at  a  higher 
peak  than  today.  All  cotton  textiles  are  manufactured 
under  NRA  Code  No.  1.  The  industry  as  an  integrated 
unit  has  made  signal  contributions  to  national  recovery 
measures. 

Among  other  material  developments  that  enhance 
the  sales  promotional  possibilities  of  National  Cotton 
Week  this  year  may  be  cited : 

1 — The  tremendous  increased  call  for  cotton 
fabrics  for  home  sewing. 


2 —  The  sustained  style  importance  of  women’s 
cotton  fashions. 

3 —  ^The  increasing  popularity  of  men’s  cotton 
wash  suits  and  sport  “slacks.” 

4 —  The  widening  use  of  various  cottons  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  home. 

5 —  The  returning  demand  for  all  types  of 
cotton  work  clothing  of  improved  qualities. 

6 —  The  deferred  replacements,  now  necessary, 
of  household  essentials — blankets,  sheets, 
towels,  bedspreads,  tablecloths,  etc. 

7 —  Cotton’s  indispensability  in  providing  for 
the  outdoor  needs  of  everybody  enjoying 
extra  leisure. 

For  constructive  merchandising  in  all  these  fields  and 
others,  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute  is  ready  with  prac¬ 
tical  selling  plans  and  suggestions.  The  effectiveness  of 
Cotton  Week  as  a  real  influence  in  stimulating  business 
throughout  the  summer  is  familiar  to  those  stores  that 
have  participated  in  the  observance  of  past  years.  Its 
proven  value  in  that  respect  will  be  further  appreciated 
by  alert  merchants  in  1924. 


The  Dixie  Jubilee  featuring  a  Fashion  Fabric  Show  played  a  large  part  in  Cotton  Week  activities  of  James  A.  Hearn 

&  Son,  New  York. 
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N/^TION/VL  COT¥ON  WEEK 


MAiSlir 

OOVJBlf  CHICK 
JIBVICt 


SANFORIZED^ 

shrunk 


KCIIKMI 

siivici 


See  Mens’  Sportswear  Section,  page  68 
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When  planning  National  Cotton  Week  promotions,  May  14-19,  you  will  roll  up  satisfying  sales 
volume  that  will  increase  in  momentum  throughout  the  summer  season  if  you  select  washable 
slacks  and  suits  identified  by  tags  marked  “Sanforized-shrunk.” 

•  You  arc  sure  of  getting  saleable  dependable  merchandise  that  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit. 

•  You  take  full  advantage  of  the  national  consumer  advertising  campaign  of  “Sanforized- 
shrunk”  and  that  of  converters  and  cutters. 


•  You  help  consumers  to  “spot”  this  dependable  merchandise  in  your  store. 

•  You  avoid  returns  for  shrinkage. 

^  Ask  your  own  source  of  supply  for  washable  cotton  suits  and 

slacks  marked  ” Sanforized-shrunk.** 


I  'fla 

IcOTTO^WEEK 


SANFORISED  PROCESS  OF  CONTROLLED  SHRINKAGE 


LJZC. 


ifhjbzj'dbijEA,  ^ 0  UkyutA  S t.  Af VC. 


Special  Cotton  Promotion  Section 


No  mistaking  the  importance  of  this  attractive  display  of  smart  outfitts  which  greeted  the  residents  of  Brooklyn  from  the 

windows  of  Martin’s,  during  Cotton  Week. 

Getting  Behind  The  Cotton  Drive 

Better  Consumer  Acceptance  of  Cotton  Garments 
Will  Result  from  Higher  Standards  Under  Code 

BY  RALPH  HUNTER 
Chairman  Cotton  Garment  Code  Authority 


AS  The  Bulletin,  N.R.D.G.A. 
is  being  mailed,  the  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Code  Authority  will  be 
moving  into  its  new  headquarters 
at  40  Worth  street.  Eight  months 
have  passed  since  the  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Code  was  presented  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  it  seems  almost  un¬ 
believable  that  so  much  progress 
could  have  been  made  in  these 
months. 

The  authors  of  the  N.  R.  A.  sure¬ 
ly  must  have  had  this  industry  in 
mind  when  the  necessities  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Act  were  conceived. 
This  industry  is  made  up  of  about 
4,000  factories  in  over  42  states.  It 
was  forced  to  compete  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  prison  labor  which,  during 
the  depression,  caused  'the  sub¬ 
standard  wages  and  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  destitute  people  in  free 
factories. 

The  Cotton  Garment  Industry  is 
on  record  that  its  Code  is  going  to 
be  enforced,  and  the  exploiting  of 
labor  stopped.  Also  every  step 
necessary  will  be  taken  to  supervise 
the  competition  of  prison  labor  as 
provided  for  in  the  Retail  Code, 
the  Cotton  Garment  Code  and  the 
States  Compact  and  to  stop  the  un¬ 
fairness  involved. 

Adoption  of  labels  for  the  Cotton 
Garment  Industry  is  one  of  the 
wost  comprehensive  labeling  provi¬ 


sions  taken  by  any  Code  and  will 
go  far  to  enable  the  Code  Authority 
to  enforce  its  provisions.  Our  In¬ 
dustry  is  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
Retail  Code  Authority  for  the  clause 
in  its  Code  providing  for  the  co¬ 
operation  by  retailers  with  indus¬ 
tries  that  have  labeling  clauses.  For 
this  cooperative  clause  in  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code  is  the  very  keystone  to 
enforcement  of  labeling  provisions. 

The  uplifting  of  the  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  under  the  Code,  we  feel  will 


'*Pick  Pique  and  you  pick  the  season’s 
Tvinner,”  declared  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York,  backing  the  adince  by  this  allur¬ 
ing  display. 


do  much  to  promote  better  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  cotton  garments 
and  the  maintenance  of  proper 
standards  covering  measurements, 
shrinkage  and  colors. 

The  natural  development  of 
higher  labor  costs  has  brought  about 
a  keen  demand  for  garments  to  sell 
at  a  certain  price  which  is  thought 
to  fit  the  contents  of  the  consumers’ 
pocket  book.  This  policy  may  prove 
to  be  a  fallacy,  for,  undoubtedly, 
certain  basic  standards  are  being 
violated  to  meet  price  demands  and 
the  consumer  may  find  that  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  enter  into  value  in  the 
long  run.  Undoubtedly  the  better 
managed  factories,  better  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  and  better  styling 
which  will  result  from  the  Code 
provisions  will  be  helpful  to  every¬ 
body  concerned.  Garment  markets 
will  be  better  stabilized  through  the 
labor  provisions,  and  certainly  the 
depression  experience  in  the  cotton 
garment  field  has  shown  everybody 
that  low  wages  and  over-production 
spell  disaster  for  the  manufacturer 
and  distributor  as  well.  The  Cotton 
Garment  Code  Authority  welcomes 
instructive  suggestions  from  all  dis¬ 
tributors  of  its  products  and  will 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  its  re¬ 
tail  friends  in  building  a  real  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  benefit  of  labor,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors. 
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Cotton  on  All  Fronts! 


sensational  prog- 
^  ress  made  by  the  Holy 

Roller  family  of  cottons  l\ 

has  extended  to  all  fronts.  M 

I*'  the  men’s  field  we  wit-  ' 

/A  march  of  this  fa-  , 

H  mous  line  of  cottons  in  ^ 

slacks,  suits,  beach  wear-  ^  ^ 

V^My/  ables,  sports  wearables  and  1  1  M 

utility  wearables. 

In  the  women’s  field  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  sweeping  vogue  for  the 
superstyled  cottons  in  sports  frocks,  day  frocks,  spectator  and  sport 
ensembles,  beach  outfits,  etc. 

In  the  children’s,  wash  suits  made  from  Gabardine  and  Holy  Roller 
Suitings  have  proven  to  be  eminently  desirable  and  profitable. 


0a^ll\ 

IgfsUITINGS  \ 
■Ure^hwini^ 

lANfORIZEDI 

rrgr!  i 

fSn^BSxECTcS 

Of  MfW  veML  IHC^V 


The  answer?  Versatility! 
We  have  solid  color  cot¬ 
tons,  superbly  patterned 
effects — ribbed  and  corded 
effects.  Gabardine  weaves. 
All  of  them  highly  tailor- 
able.  Colorings  that  resist 
the  tub.  Most  of  them  San- 
forized-Shrunk!  In  short, 
we  have  done  an  inclusive 
job  on  cotton! 


S^oj^orized 

VAT  DYED 

|R:l=l=4;lLi32l 

[the  lOlALFARkIC  FOR  CCNFRAL  SPORUWFAP  f 


•THE  HOLY  ROLLER  FAMILY^ 


Holy  Roller  Suitings 
Holy  Roller  Cords 


Gabertex 
Printex  Suitings 


Blue  Ribbon  Whites 
Blue  Ribbon  Gabardine 


WILLIAM  L.  BARBELL  COMPANY,  INC. 


^The  House  of  Hits  in  Cotton' 


40  WORTH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Basic  Sales  Promotions  for  Cottons 


Elimination  of  Shrinkage  Handicap  by 
Sanforizing  Builds  Customer  Confidence 

By  JOHN  C.  TURRELL 


The  title  of  this  article  connotes 
a  vital  difference  between  types 
of  merchandise  promotions. 
There  is  distinctly  such  a  differ¬ 
ence.  As  I  view  it,  a  Basic  Pro¬ 
motion  involves  fundamental  values. 
It  is  distinguished  through  this 
fact  from  the  ephemeral,  day-to- 
day  schemes  which,  when  used, 
pass  into  discard. 

Such  a  radical  difference,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  exists  between  a  price  or 
item  sale  sometimes  used  to  bring 
women  in  before  9:30  o’clock;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  a  product  which  con¬ 
tinues  cumulatively  to  make  that 
product  more  serviceable  and  there¬ 
fore  more  attractive  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Such  a  basic,  fundamental  im¬ 
provement  is  the  Sanforized  pro¬ 
cess  of  controlled  shrinkage  that  is 
universally  regarded  as  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  service  and  satisfaction  as  the 
dye  process  which  preceded  it.  Just 
as  real  fast  colors  brought  real,  last¬ 
ing  improvement  to  cotton  fabrics, 
so  Sanforizing  has  completed  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  scientific  control  of  shrink- 
age. 

The  process  itself  is  novel  enough 
to  add  novelty  to  the  promotion 
problem.  And  novelty  has  its  niche 
in  the  promotional  Hall  of  Fame. 
But  while  the  novelty  will  wear  off, 
the  Sanforizing  result  will  not. 

If  one  may  accept  at  par  the 
reiterations  of  leaders  in  recent  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(^ds  Association,  an  old,  old  prin- 
dple  in  retail  merchandising  is  stag¬ 
ing  a  come-back.  That  is,  quality 
and  consumer-satisfaction,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter.  For  quality  and 
tiading-up  may  best  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  advantage  to  the 
person  who  buys. 

This  phase  of  retailing,  to  take 
the  word  of  you  merchants  as  pub¬ 
licly  expressed,  is  receiving  more 
attention  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  two  years.  It  is  well.  It 
means  much  that  consumer  satisfac¬ 
tion  again  is  viewed  as  a  factor. 

A  basic  improvement  which  lends 


itself  naturally  to  the  customer-sat¬ 
isfaction  campaign  is  the  Sanfori¬ 
zing  of  cotton  fabrics  that  removes 
one  great  element  of  dissatisfaction 
— shrinkage. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  Sanfori¬ 
zing  means  shrinkage  complete  and 
controlled  under  scientific  condi¬ 
tions.  The  methods  are  described 
elsewhere.  With  that  as  a  basis, 
what  are  the  promotions  which  in¬ 
dicate  (1)  that  the  process  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public;  and  (2)  that  the  con¬ 
suming  public  accepts  it  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  it  has  been  looking  for  and 
now  achieved? 

Necessity  was  truly  the  mother 
of  invention  of  Sanforizing.  The 
invention  was  born  outside  of  the 
textile  weaving  and  cloth  finishing 
industry.  It  could  have  been  kept 
exclusively  for  the  product  of  its 
inventors,  but  it  was  given  to  the 
industry  and  is  promoted  for  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  textile 
business. 

The  public  knows  the  term  “pre¬ 
shrunk,”  but  is  distrustful  of  it  as 
it  has  meant  nothing  in  the  way 
of  added  satisfaction,  and  any  mer¬ 
chant  who  now  labels  merchandise 
as  “pre-shrunk”  is  only  inviting  a 
dissatisfied  customer.  There  is 
nothing  basic  to  the  term  “pre¬ 
shrunk” — no  one  could  promote 
anything  by  using  it.  An  article 
either  shrinks  or  it  does  not,  and  a 
retailer  deceives  his  customer  less 
who  only  sells  an  article  for  what 
it  is. 

Recent  and  spectacular  has  been 
a  well-remembered  demand  for 
men’s  slacks  in  clothing  depart¬ 
ments.  Sanforized  shrunk  materials 
made  possible  this  development.  In 
two  years  has  grown  an  industry 
that  is  truly  amazing.  Our  own  re¬ 
ports,  very  far  from  being  com¬ 
plete,  show  that  in  1933  retail  stores 
spent  more  than  $250,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  men’s  slacks,  sanforized 
shrunk.  The  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  thus  moved  establishes  a  record 
which  will,  from  every  indication, 
be  bettered  this  year  by  a  much 


larger  volume.  Before  sanforizing 
took  the  shrinkage  out  of  men’s 
suitings  the  latter  were  certainly  not 
merchandise  the  stores  desired  to 
handle,  nor  men  to  wear.  This  year 
there  will  be  a  larger  volume  of 
satisfied  customers. 

About  a  year  ago  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  for  women  to  buy  dresses  san¬ 
forized  shrunk.  At  least,  first  pro¬ 
motions  for  such  then  became  evi¬ 
dent.  Today  many  manufacturers 
are  offering  their  products  in  such 
materials,  and  this  year  will  see 
vastly  increased  volume  in  the 
ready-to-wear  departments  which 
feature  sanforized  shrunk  cottons 
in  women’s  wear.  We  confidently 
may  expect  the  same  sort  of  inter¬ 
est  that  made  itself  evident  in  men’s 
suits  and  slacks.  Further,  plenty  of 
manufacturers  who  have  featured 
dresses  at  $5.95  under  the  dress 
code,  are  extending  their  lines  of 
sanforized  shrunk  materials  in  the 
$3.95  and  $2.95  fields,  eliminating 
mark-downs  and  returned  goods  in 
those  fields. 

If  this  movement  or  basic  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  important  in  men’s 
wear  and  women’s,  its  significance 
in  the  piece  goods  or  yards  depart¬ 
ment  has  only  begun.  Piece  goods 
is  a  favored  department  this  year, 
if  ever  it  was.  Women  are  tciking 
up  home  sewing  in  a  bigger  way 
than  in  many  a  long  year.  Promo¬ 
tions  in  piece  goods  will  be  given 
.  real  play  in  thousands  of  stores. 

Sanforizing  is  lending  its  strength 
to  this  type  of  promotion.  Yard¬ 
age  goods,  sanforized  shrunk,  have 
grown  so  rapidly  in  volume  that 
they  can  dominate  the  department. 
It  is  possible  not  only  to  guarantee 
the  fabrics  of  leading  converters  for 
every  use,  but  further  to  assure  the 
customer  that  the  finished  garment, 
fitted  when  made,  will  not  shrink 
out  of  fit  no  matter  how  many  times 
it  may  go  to  the  tub.  Such  a  guar¬ 
antee  as  placed  at  stores’  disposal 
by  certain  converters  properly  pub¬ 
licized  by  the  store,  in  itself  con¬ 
stitutes  a  basic  promotion  possibility. 

Consider  just  one  more  depart- 
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The  Strongest  Guarantee  EVER 
put  behind  ANY  line  of  cotton 


Every  pair  of  Slacks  bearing  the  Halsey  ''Double- 
Check"  Service  Tags  shown  below  are  made  from 
fabrics  guaranteed  to  be 

Laundry-Tested  and  Approved 

by  American  Institute  of  Laundering  .  .  . 

Tested  and  Approved  for  Soundness  of  Fabric,Color 
fastness  and  Complete  Shrinkage  .  .  . 

SANFORIZED-SHRUNK  .  .  .  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit. 

The  "Double -Check"  mark  is  also  proof  that  the 
finished  slacks  found  in  the  stores  are  being  TESTED 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Institute  to  see  that  quality 
is  maintained. 

Sell  Slacks  with  the  Halsey  ^^Double-Check'" 
Service  Tag  that  GUARANTEES  to  your 
customer  that: 

1.  The  fabrics  will  give  satisfactory 


The  American  InsHtute  of  Laundering  el 
Joliet,  lllinoii,  is  the  great  experimen¬ 
tal  and  testing  laboratory  of  the  laun¬ 
dry  owners  National  Association  of  U.S. 
and  Canada,  with  2800  members. 

This  seal  of  approval  has  been  granted 
Turner  Halsey  Company  for  use  on  their 
Ace,  King  Kool  and  Admiral  fabrki. 


2.  The  colors  will  not  fade. 

3.  They  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit. 

4.  No  matter  how  often  washed  they 
will  come  back  from  the  laundry 
smart  in  appearance . . .  unchanged 


These  Guaranteed  Fabrics,  iden¬ 
tified  by  these  tags,  are  used  by 
leading  Trouser  Manufacturers. 
Write  us  for  their  names. 


TURNER  HALSEY  COMPANY 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Special  Cotton  Promotion  Section 


ment — work  clothing.  Time  was — 
and  is — when  overalls,  jumpers, 
shirts  to  work  in,  were  bought  in 
sizes  so  generous  that  there  was 
neither  comfort  nor  happiness  in 
their  wearing.  The  added  size  was 
“to  allow  for  shrinkage”.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  an  unknown  quantity,  more 
often  than  not  reversed  the  condi¬ 
tions,  so  that  before  worn  out,  such 
clothing  was  shrunk  out  of  use. 

Sanforizing  has  changed  this  pic¬ 
ture.  Clothing  to  work  in  may 
safely  be  bought  to  fit  from  the 
moment  of  purchase  until  worn  out. 
The  factor  of  sanforizing  does  not 
materially  increase  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  cost  because  the  necessary  al¬ 
lowance  for  shrinkage  is  eliminated. 
Further,  it  has  been  proven  by  rigid 
tests  made  by  retail  stores  that  san¬ 
forizing  actually  produces  a  better 
wearing  material,  giving  greater 
customer  satisfaction — another  basic 
promotion  idea. 

So  this  is  process  gives  to  retail 
stores  an  outstanding  factor  with 
which  to  promote  and  to  feature 
full  and  complete  customer  satis¬ 
faction.  Call  it  “trading  up”  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  basic,  fundamental 
idea  remains.  Here  is  a  process 
which  does  improve  the  quality  of 
materials,  does  enhance  their  finish, 
does  give  your  customer  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

In  the  matter  of  overalls  and 
overalls,  alone,  about  half  of  such 
garments  bought  this  year  won’t 
shrink  out  of  fit  because  they  are 
made  from  sanforized  shrunk  ma¬ 
terial.  That  is  the  outgrowth  of 
only  two  years  development — a  les¬ 
son  in  consumer  satisfaction  that 
points  a  moral.  The  process  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  utility  field  as  well  as 
that  of  high  style. 

Until  now  I  have  not  mentioned 
a  fact  which  is  of  great  concern 
to  you  of  the  retail  store.  I  refer 
to  the  elimination  by  sanforizing,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  of  returned 
goods  and  mark-downs.  In  this  field 
merely  to  mention  this  is  sufficient 
to  start  a  train  of  thought  that  leads 
to  interesting  and  important  con¬ 
clusions. 

Sanforizing,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  plus 
over  style  and  utility,  that  tends  to 
make  both  more  accetpable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  customer.  Women,  you 
declare,  are  more  concerned  today 
in  satisfaction  which  must  be  last- 
1*^-  This  process  which  adds  to 
beauty,  adds  to  utility,  and  at  the 
s^e  time  augments  the  possibility 
of  promotion  to  the  customer,  has 
much  to  oflFer.  It  is  fundamental — 


a  basic  promotion,  backed  by  the 
editorial  writings  of  the  foremost 
extensive  consumer  program  in  the 
cotton  textile  industry — and  by  the 
invaluable,  “over-the-teacups”  chat¬ 
ter  in  thousands  of  homes. 

It  takes  the  hazard  out  of  retail¬ 


ing  undepondable  washables.  It 
creates  consumer  confidence  and 
satisfaction,  backs  up  lasting  store 
pxjlicy  and  eliminates  disastrous 
friction  between  customer  and  store 
through  adjustments  for  disap¬ 
pointed  service. 


What  Sanforizing  Process  Is 


BY  MARY  B.  TRUE 


^ERSELY  stated.  Sanforizing  is 
■""a  process  of  controlled  shrinkage 
of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  in  which 
the  pre-determined,  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  shrinkage  is  obtained  by 
accurately  adjusted  machine  opjer- 
ations. 

Because  it  is  scientifically  com- 
pjlete  and  accurate,  it  differs  from 
every  other  shrinking  process,  elim¬ 
inating  completely  the  vexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  shrinkage.  Translated  into 
terms  of  merchandising,  it  means  an 
end  to  complaints  about  shrinkage 
of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  whether 
they  be  sold  over  the  counter  in 
piece  goods,  or  in  manufactured  gar¬ 
ments,  or  articles  for  any  other  use. 

Usual  preshrinkage  consists  in 
dipping  the  fabric  in  water  and  dry¬ 
ing.  Sanforizing,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  intricate  machinery  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  and  guaged  to 
the  nicety  of  an  accurate  timepiece. 
Fabrics  Sanforized  Shrunk  must  be 
so  processed  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  shrinkage  at  'all,  or,  not 
more  than  one- fourth  of  an  inch  to 
the  yard,  in  length  or  width.  The 
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Cotton  Piece  Goods  are  important  in  the 
business  of  J ordan-Marsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton  as  shown. 


latter  tolerance  it  is  readily  seen,  is 
so  small  that  it  can  produce  no  ap)- 
preciable  difference  in  any  finished 
garment  or  article. 

The  process  of  Sanforizing,  in 
itself,  offers  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  its  value.  The  first  step 
is  to  determine  by  severe  wash  test, 
just  the  measure  of  total  shrinkage 
which  will  occur  in  a  given  fabric. 

A  yard  of  cloth  is  accurately  meas¬ 
ured  and  dimensions  recorded.  Then 
it  is  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
laundering  test  in  every  way  com¬ 
parable  to  the  worst  possible  treat¬ 
ment  it  can  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  Then  the  piece  of 
cloth  is  measured  again  for  length 
and  width.  The  absolute  shrinking 
property  of  this  particular  fabric 
thus  determined,  the  Sanforizing 
machine  is  set  to  shrink  the  cloth 
exactly  and  completely  in  length  and 
width  to  the  degree  shown  by  the  , 
test.  Sanforizing  starts  with  a 
known  result  which  must  be  and  is 
achieved,  when,  at  last,  the  fabric 
emerges  from  its  long  journey 
through  the  machines. 

Dampened  with  steam  to  render  it 
pliable,  the  cloth  is  fed  first  into  the 
machine  in  rippled  form.  Gradually 
moving  chains  draw  it  out  in  width 
and  it  is  shrunk  lengthwise.  It  is 
dried,  then  steamed  again  and  passed 
through  the  remainder  of  the  process 
which  shrinks  it  to  the  proper  pre¬ 
determined  width.  It  is  pressed  or 
finished  by  being  passed  over  a  pol¬ 
ished,  heated  cylinder,  gaining  soft 
luster  and  attractive  draping  quality. 
At  the  same  time  the  fabric  gains  in 
durability  because  the  shrinking  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  picks  or 
threads  to  the  square  inch. 

This  is  the  Sanforizing  process, 
the  most  important  development  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  fine 
fabrics  since  the  introduction  of 
“fast  dyes.”  It  eliminates  the  one 
great  remaining  source  of  complaint 
and  trouble  which  the  store  must 
face  in  the  sale  of  anything  made 
from  cotton  or  linen.  When  a  fab¬ 
ric  is  Sanforized  shrunk,  the  answer 
to  the  question,  “Will  it  shrink?”  is 
a  strong  and  emphatic,  “No !” 
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^  There’s  a  PLAX  for 

National  Cotton  Week 


(1)  That  wiH  iacrease  your  sales  of  dependable  cotton  wash 
dresses  in  $3. 93"^ price  range  during  National  Cotton 
Week  and  throughout  the  season. 

(2)  That  will  cut  down  “mark-downs”  to  much  less  than  the 
present  average  of  13%. 

(3)  That  will  reduce  returns  from  the  present  average  of  12  to 
23%  .  .  .  to  a  negligible  figure. 


(4)  That  gives  you  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  in  Vogue,  Good  Housekeeping  and  the 
New  Yorker. 

(3)  That  gives  you  during  National  Cotton  Week  the  co¬ 
operation  of  leading  laundries  which  will  distribute  di- 
realy  to  some  2,000,000  homes  bundle  slips  advertising 
the  seal  which  identifies  these  dresses. 


Fuller- Fit  Fabrics  are  tested  and  approved  by  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Laundering  for  quality,  fast  colors,  and  complete  shrink¬ 
age  .  .  .  Sanforized-shrunk  (as  stated  on  the  tag). 

Five  outstanding  houses  are  offering  lines  of  smart  models 
made  from  Fuller-Fit  Fabrics  to  retail  at  $5.95  .  .  .  each  dress 
identified  by  this  tag. 

They  are  featured  in  the  “Sanforized-shrunk”  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  now  running  in  important  consumer 
publications. 

Write  for  names  of  manufacturers  offering  these  dresses: 


FULLER  FABRICS 
CORPORATION 
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“Get  a  good  laundry  and  you’ll 
have  no  trouble,”  retorts  the  store. 

And  the  cause  of  consumer  sat¬ 
isfaction  fades  out  of  the  picture  as 
the  customer  pronounces  a  plague 
upon  both  our  houses. 

Now  there  is  a  way  out,  not  alone 
for  store  and  laundry,  but  for  the 
harassed  customer.  To  explain  the 
details  of  that  plan,  which  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  world  of  merchandising 
as  well  as  laundering,  is  the  real 
object  of  this  article. 

In  brief,  this  plan  provides  for 
such  merchandise  as  can  pass  a 
series  of  rigid  tests,  a  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  which  it  may  be  identified 
by  the  consumer.  This  seal  guar¬ 
antees  the  merchandise  to  which  it  is 
attached,  to  be  laundry-tested  and 
approved  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Laundering.  As  these  tests 
have  to  do  with  those  fundamental 
properties  of  launderability — fast 
color,  proper  construction  and  limit¬ 
ed  shrinkage — the  seal  furnishes  a 
means  of  consumer 


Look  for  this  dress 
in  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  Muj.  > 


identification 
that  insures  satisfaction.  And  there¬ 
in  lies  the  meat  of  this  entire  plan. 

The  tests  are  not  ordinary  tests. 
The  seal  is  not  granted  as  the  result 
of  a  single  test.  The  merchandise 
must  pass  a  series  of  continued  tests 
which  preclude  any  possibility  of 
trouble  wherever  and  whenever  the 
merchandise  so  tested  is  sold.  The 
seal,  therefore,  represents  a  vital, 
living,  continuing  force. 

Following  the  original  tests  which 
include  the  four  fundamental  attri¬ 
butes  of  controlled  shrinkage,  color 
fastness  to  laundering  and  light, 
tensile  strength  and  texture,  and 
balanced  quality,  a  specified  number 
of  tests  are  made  continuously  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  agreement,  which 
afford  continuous  control  of  the 
merchandise  tested. 

This  plan,  already  in  operation, 
works  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
For  example,  the  Institute  recently 
entered  into  agreement  with  certain 
clients  of  the  Fashion  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  which  operates  as 
follows : 

1.  The  converter  of  fabric  sub¬ 
mits  a  definite  number  of  fabrics 
each  month  to  the  Institute  which 
tests  them  for  color  fastness  for 
laundering  and  light,  if  colored ;  for 
tensile  strength,  for  shrinking  qual¬ 
ities  and  for  balanced  quality. 

2.  Garments  made  from  these 
fabrics  are  also  submitted  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  Laboratory  and  checked  for 
laundering  qualities.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  also  are  purchased  from  time 
to  time  in  retail  stores  in  different 
territories  by  laundries  specified  by 

(  Continued  on  page  56) 


No.  793 

SEERSUCKER 

$3.75 
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Launched  for  a 

Big  Cotton  Season 


This  smart  Sacson  line  made  from 
Fuller-Fit  fabrics  (Sanforized-shrunk) 
has  these “4  Point” promotion  features. 

1.  Nationally  advertised  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  Vogue, The  New 
Yorker.  (Sanforized-shrunk  cam¬ 
paign). 

2.  Continuous  testing  service  by 
American  Institute  of  Launder¬ 
ing...  Every  dress  bears  their 
seal  of  approval. 

3.  Personal  representatives  of  the 
laundries  all  over  the  country 
will  distribute  direct  to  homes, 
slips  which  recommend  to  the 
consumer  merchandise  bearing 
this  seal. 

4.  The  silent  salesman  tag  shown 
is  attached  to  each  dress  and  is  a 
tremendous  aid  in  selling. 


COTTONS  . 

—  marked  for  atten- 
tion  during  the  week 

QUEEN  MAKE 

— the  ideal  line  to 
feature.  A  name  well  known  for 
quality  in  wash  frocks.  Fashions  spe¬ 
cially  developed  for  the  event  that 
set  a  new  precedent  for  cotton 
smartness.  Price  appeal.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  mark-up. 


Priced  to  retail 


Queen  Moke  has  a  whole  line-up  of  spec¬ 
tacular  promotions  for  National  Cotton  Week. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 


Other  models  from 
Sanforized-shrunk 
fabrics  to  reuil  at 
5.95  and  also  at  3.95. 


Isaac  Ginsberg 

AND  BROS^  INC. 


SACSON,  Inc. 

1350  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1350  Broadway  New  York  City 
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Copies  of  National 
Women’s  Magazines 
Push  Cotton  Fashions 

Feature  Style  and  Permanent  Fit  of 
Garments  and  Furnishings  to  Women 


WOMEN  by  tens  of  millions — 
all  customers  of  stores — ^axe 
learning  a  whole  lot  they  never 
knew  before  about  the  value  and  the 
uses  of  cotton  fabrics,  through  the 
millions  of  copies  of  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  that  have  become  converts  to 
the  cause  of  cotton.  Nor  does  this 
count  the  education  by  newspapers 
which  in  their  fashion  pages  declare 
for  the  use  of  cotton  fabrics  in  a 
myriad  of  uses. 

It  is  my  belief  that  merchandise 
managers  and  buyers  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  tremendous  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  cotton  merchandise  by  these 
editorial  discussions,  illuminated  as 
they  are  by  illustrations  ranging 
from  mere  sketches  to  elaborate  and 
attention-compelling  color  pages.  It 
is  equally  true  that  a  knowledge  of 
such  a  force,  and  its  application  to 
merchandising  offer  golden  oppor- 
timities  for  profitable  store  promo¬ 
tions. 

Much  more  prominent  than  ever 
bqfore  will  be  this  year’s  cotton 
fashion  features  in  the  magazines. 
One  reason  naturally  is  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  the  beauty  and  pat- 
of  cotton  fabrics  available  for 
diverse  uses.  Fabrics  which  lend 
themselves,  in  the  fashion  field,  to 
uses  not  dreamed  of  in  seasons  not 
long  passed.  And  still  another  out¬ 
standing  reason  for  this  greatly  in¬ 
creased  interest  is  the  fact  that  im¬ 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  fabrics  have  made  it  possible 
to  remove  from  their  use  the  buga¬ 
boo  of  shrinkage :  In  short,  it  is 
possible,  as  these  millions  of  maga- 
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zines  point  out,  to  produce  garments 
of  high  fashion,  as  well  as  of  utility, 
of  balanced  quality  and  lasting,  per¬ 
manent  fit. 

For  the  benefit  of  stores  which 
put  this  great  consumer  magazine 
force  to  work  for  them,  a  brief 
statement  of  how  the  leading  wom¬ 
en’s  publications  will  feature  cotton 
merchandise  in  coming  issues  is 
made  a  part  of  this  article.  But  it 
has  been  my  privilege  recently  to  dig 
into  the  records  and  to  unearth  what 
to  me  is  a  most  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  way  in  which  cottons  are 
being  presented  to  these  millions  of 
women  in  city,  in  village,  on  the 
farm.  For  every  type  of  publication 
has  grasped  the  fundamental  idea 
that  utility  which  obtains  in  cottons, 
may  carry  with  it  when  desired  that 
other  element  of  high  style,  which 
is  so  dear  to  every  woman’s  heart. 
And  this  applies  alike  to  garments 
and  the  draperies  and  furnishings 
which  make  her  home  a  place  of 
color  and  of  beauty. 

Recently,  on  the  cotton  trail,  I 
made  an  excursion  through  the  past 
pages  of  a  number  of  magazines — 
not  all  by  any  means.  The  result 
amazed  me.  The  total  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  cottqns  in  all  their 
varied  uses  was  astounding.  Inci¬ 
dentally  these  magazines  had  a  total 
circulation  exceeding  25,000,000 
copies  monthly.  And  they  devoted 
their  columns  not  only  to  the  de¬ 
scription  and  the  illustration  of  all 
sorts  of  cotton  garments  and  other 
items  like  draperies,  but  to  a  serious 
discussion  of  the  uses  for  cotton 


fabrics  which  educate  women  every¬ 
where  to  what  they  may  expect. 

The  director  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute,  for  instance,  asked  500 
readers,  “Do  You  Allow  for  Shrink¬ 
age?’’  Result  showed  that  in  cotton 
fabrics  women  demanded  above  all 
other  factors,  that  they  shall  not 
shrink  and  that  they  shall  be  color 
fast.  They  want  the  fabrics  shrunk 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  non-shrinkable  by  him.  The 
article  contains  this  significant  state¬ 
ment  :  “  A  housekeeper,  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  her  experience  in  buying 
fabrics  sold  as  pre-shrunk,  reported 
that  none  of  the  garments  guaran¬ 
teed  as  ‘sanforized’  had  shrunk.  The 
Institute  (Good  Housekeeping)  has 
investigated  the  sanforizing  process 
of  controlling  shrinkage  in  fabrics, 
and  we  have  found  that  it  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevent  shrinkage  in  laun¬ 
dering.  We  believe  you  will  be  de¬ 
pendably  guided  to  fabrics  that  are 
completely  shrunk  if  they  carry  a 
label  stating  that  they  have  been 
sanforized.’’ 

On  a  page  in  Vogue,  discussing 
“Tubbable  Fashions,’’  we  read, 
“Women  have  always  loved  the 
fresh,  cool  feeling  of  washable 
things,  but  a  great  deterrent  has 
l)een  the  shrinkage  worry.  Now  this 
has  been  gloriously  solved  by  the 
Sanforizing,  preshrinking  process. 
Watch  for  Sanforizing  things  when 
you  buy,  and  your  heart  will  be  at 
rest !’’ 

And  none  other  than  our  influen¬ 
tial  friend  Julia  Coburn,  fashion 
editor  of  Ladies  Home  Journal  em- 
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Tum-tum-te-tum  and  the  procession  begins.  With  “oh’s”  and  “ah's'*,  that  so 
lovely  a  costume  of  dotted  Swiss  adorns  the  bride  and  her  attendants.  The 
window  is  from  Arnold  Constable  &  Company,  New  York. 


phatically  states,  “There  is  one  bug¬ 
aboo  that  faces  you  if  you  like  to 
wear  cottons  in  the  summer — and  I 
think  a  lot  of  us  will  this  year.  That 
is  shrinking.  *  *  *  This  year  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  this  disheartening 
tendency  of  even  good  dresses,  by 
askng  for  fabrics  that  have  been 
sanforized.  Sanforizing  is  a  process 
of  permanently  shrinking  a  fabric 
before  a  dress  is  made,  which  as¬ 
sures  you  that  both  dimensions  will 
remain  the  same,  after  repeated 
washings.  *  ♦  *  It’s  worth  knowing 
about.” 

So  with  starting  similarity  runs 
this  tale  of  cotton  fabrics  as  out¬ 
standing  for  the  wardrobe,  and  by 
modern  processes  relieved  of  the 
drawbacks  which  in  the  past  have 
militated  against  their  satisfactory 
use.  In  the  file  which  I  have  before 
me  are  strong,  sales-compelling 
ar^ments  for  cottons,  in  such  a 
wide  range  of  magazines  as  Deline¬ 
ator,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
McCall’s,  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion,  Vogue  in  the  strictly  woman’s 
general  field.  In  the  Fashion  Quart¬ 
erlies,  including  Butterick  Fashion 
Book,  McCall’s  Fashion  Book,  Pic¬ 
torial  Review  Fashion  Book,  Vogue 
Pattern  Book.  To  farm  women  in 
so  far  as  they  may  be  said  to  be 
interested  in  farm  journals  only, 
Capper’s  Farmer,  Country  Gentle¬ 
men,  Farm  Journal,  Farmer’s  Wife, 
Progressive  Farmer,  Successful 
Farming,  Country  Home,  carry  the 
word.  While  Household  Magazine 
and  Woman’s  World  in  the  so-called 
smaller  town  field  carry  the  cotton 
message. 

My  statistician  tells  me  that  in 
this  group  alone,  and  I  have  not 
covered  the  field,  there  are  more 
than  25,000,000  copies  which  find 


their  way  into  homes  each  publica¬ 
tion  date. 

Or,  to  state  it  in  another  way,  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  magazine  to 
each  home  in  this  land.  Which  ac¬ 
counts  for  some  of  the  strength 
which  cottons  are  showing  and  will 
continue  to  show.  Is  it  small  wonder 
that  the  women  of  the  land  have  an 
eager  eye  upon  the  counter  which 
display  merchandise  of  this  favored 
material  of  the  writers — and  the 
women  ? 


What  Magazines  Will 
Say  on  Cottons 

DELINEATOR  for  May  (Out 
April  20) 

1.  Page  17  shows  3  dresses  and 
swatches  of  cotton,  sanforized 
shrunk,  fabrics  with  short 
article  on  cotton. 

2.  Page  19  shows  photograph  of 
silk  dress  with  white  cotton 
pique  cape;  and  silk  suit  with 
organdy  revers. 

3.  Page  71  shows  a  wardrobe 
for  summer.  Four  costumes 
of  cotton. 

4.  Pages  74-75  feature  cottons 
for  children’s  clothes. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  for 
May  (Out  April  25) 

1.  Fashion  Department:  two 
pages  (1)  “Make  it  Your¬ 
self  of  Cotton  or  Linen”, 
illustrating  outstanding  piece 
goods  from  style  standpoint; 
(2)  “Cotton  Steps  Out  in 
Many  Smart  Ways  for  the 
Summer.” 

2.  New  York  Shopping  pages: 
“Cool  Cottons  in  Bold  Stripes 
and  Prints  for  Beach  and 
Country”,  mentioning  crinkled 
organdy,  sanforized  broad¬ 
cloth,  cotton  tweed  suitings, 
Sudanette  cotton  challis,  cot- 
onet,  terry  cloth  pajamas, 
gabardine  beach  sandals,  pique 
sports  dress,  gingham  pique 
sports  dress,  string  cloth  coat, 


fine  corduroy  skirt,  printed 
voile  dress,  printed  handker¬ 
chief  linen  dress,  pique  seer¬ 
sucker  dress,  cotton  mesh 
sports  three-piece  suit,  seer¬ 
sucker,  printed  dotted  swiss 
negligee,  gingham  dress,  cord¬ 
ed  cotton  dress  and  cape. 


LADIES  HOME  JOURNAL  for 
May  (Out  April  13) 

1.  Page  56  announces  a  summer 
sampler  sent  to  readers  on 
receipt  of  10  cents.  It  is  a 
booklet  containing  actual 
swatches  of  44  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics  grouped  by  the 
costumes  for  which  they  are 
most  suitable.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  various  new 
finishes  for  washable  fabrics, 
and  simple  directions  given 
for  washing  and  ironing. 

2.  Another  feature  is  a  page  of 
“Costumes  for  Dancing 
Daughters,”  containing  ten 
designs  for  dancing  school 
recitals.  Patterns  for  all  the 
costumes  many  of  which  are 
in  cotton  are  available. 

3.  “Accents  Easy  to  Make,” 
contains  some  clever  acces¬ 
sories  made  of  various  fab¬ 
rics.  Directions  for  these  ac¬ 
cessories  are  also  offered. 

4.  Shirtwaist  dresses  are  promo¬ 
ted  in  a  page  entitled  “The 
Shirtwaist  Dress — Summer’s 
Uniform,”  which  shows  four 
various  versions  suitable  for 
different  figures  and  purposes. 
These  dresses  are  available  in 
15  cent  patterns. 

McCALL’S  MAGAZINE  for  June 
(Out  May  10) 

1.  Features  cotton  fabrics  in  a 
new  way,  treating  them  as  no 
longer  limited  to  morning 
wear,  but  now  for  morning- 
to-night  use.  Will  stress  con- 
troll^  shrinkage,  permanent 
finishes,  wrinkle-proofing  and 
similar  practical  improve¬ 
ments  in  cottons. 

2.  Features  illustrations  of 
swatches  of  cotton  fabrics,  in 
color,  in  page.  Names  of 
manufacturers  together  with 
approximate  retail  price  per 
yard  will  be  made  available 
in  Style  and  Beauty  News 
for  June. 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW  for  May 
(Out  April  10) 

1.  Importance  of  cotton  high¬ 
lighted  throughout  fashion 
pages.  Page  67  shows  Tal¬ 
bot’s  hat  and  plastron  de¬ 
veloped  in  cotton.  Page  68 
illustrating  several  attractive 
models  prove  that  “Make 
Them  in  Cotton  and  Make 
Their  Hats  to  Match,”  is 
good  advice. 

2.  Several  swatches  of  new  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  displayed  among 
the  type  of  frocks  that  need 
them. 

3.  Cotton  mentioned  in  heading 
of  Page  71,  and  children’s 
page  (73)  has  eight  sugges¬ 
tions  for  cotton  garments. 
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Fashion  Approves  Cottons— 
Every  Honr  and  Oceasion 


That  bete  noire  of  many  stores, 
the  “one-of-a-kind-dress”,  seems 
nearer  to  being  solved  this  season 
than  ever  before,  thru  the  medium 
of  cotton.  With  the  extraordinary 
assortment  of  lovely  patterns  and 
fabrics  to  be  found  in  every  cotton 
house,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  dress  will 
meet  itself  over  and  over  again,  as 
is  the  worry  of  many  customers. 
Cords,  ribs,  and  waffles;  embroid¬ 
ered  and  flock  dots,  lenos  in  surpris¬ 
ing  new  varieties,  and  novelties 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  assure  cot¬ 
tons  individuality  for  every  hour  of 
the  day,  suitable  for  casual  occasions 
and  ultra  formal  events.  And  these 
cottons  will  be  used  not  alone  in 
dresses,  but  for  hats  and  wraps,  and 
shoes  and  bags,  gloves,  belts  all  the 
way  thru  the  wardrobe. 

The  coatings  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  are  a  delight,  and  in  this 
season  of  great  popularity  for  the 
3/4  length  and  2/3  length  informal 
coats,  as  indicated  in  Florida,  the 
rough  and  homespun  weaves  are 


ideal.  One  of  the  favorite  coats  is 
made  of  the  “rag-carpet”  type  of 
cotton  which  is  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  in  multi-color.  It  is  soft, 
spongy,  and  open  in  weave,  but  firm 
enough  to  hold  the  tailored  lines  of 
even  the  classic  Paddock  Coat.  This 
double-breasted  coat,  often  referred 
to  as  the  Guard’s  Coat,  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  all  good  collections,  with 
large  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  or 
primitive-looking,  brown  wood  discs 
used  for  trimming.  There  are 
Chevron  weaves  which  give  the  coat 
the  English  flair,  that  is  extremely 
interesting.  To  be  in  fashion  this 
year,  there  must  be  a  cotton  coat 
double  or  single  breasted  in  the 
wardrobe,  and  tho  white  is  much 
favored  there  is  a  surprising  range 
of  color  that  is  highly  approved. 
Natural  color  will  of  course  be  seen 
over  and  over  again  where  well 
dressed  women  appear. 

A  pretty  little  conceit  for  late 
spring  and  summer  is  the  sheer 
organdie  coat  to  wear  over  heavier 
dresses,  including  silks  and  linens. 
Permanent  Finish  organdies  includ¬ 
ing  novel  crinkled  materials  in  self 
color  and  two  tones  are  introduced. 

The  dress  with  the  little  jacket 
comes  up  again  for  first  choice,  for 
every  hour.  Dresses  with  matching 
jackets,  or  with  companion  prints, 
compete  for  favor  with  those  which 


Just  how  cotton  fabrics  ap¬ 
peal  to  high  fashion  ap¬ 
pears  here; 

Above  a  dress  of  printed 
z’oile  with  sleez'eless  jacket; 
cartwheel  hat  of  white  pique. 

Coat  of  rough,  cotton  tweed 
illustrates  the  much-in-demand 
full  or  three-quarter  swagger 
lines. 

Best  S'  Company  recently  fea¬ 
tured  the  delightful  evening 
gozvn  (left)  of  plaid  gingham. 

Evening  cape  of  cotton  flow¬ 
ers  is  tremendously  popular. 
Hat  is  of  pique. 
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SPORTSWEAR  095  1095 

TO  RETAIL  at  TO  I  \J 

These  smart,  new  popular  styles  are  meeting  with 
enthusiastic  acceptance  everywhere  .  .  .  orders  are 
coming  in  fast  for  these  one,  two,  three-piece  models. 

And  our  new  exclusive  four-piece  "Windward” 
model  ...  an  entire  wardrobe  in  itself .  .  .  the 
sensation  of  the  season. 

Every  dress  in  the  line  from  Fabrics  SANFORIZED- 
SHRUNK  .  .  .  every  dress  identified  by  tbis  Silent 
Salesman  Tag  that  guarantees  "UNSEEN  VALUE”; 
our  fine  workmanship;  quality  fabrics  and  complete 
shrinkage. 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 

See  Fashion-Test  Advertisements  appearing  in 
THE  NEW  YORKER  during  April  ...  in  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING  in  May  and  June. 

If  You  Haven’t  Already  Placed 

your  orders,  write  us  at  once  about  our  "Confined 
Distribution”  Plan  that  reserves  to  you  all  the 
benefits  of  this  Nationally  Advertised  line. 

GUARANTEED  AS  ADVERTISED  IN 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

STORYK  BROTHERS 

525  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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have  jackets  contrasting  in  color 
and  in  material.  The  use  of  plain 
materials  wdth  prints  is  steadily 
growing,  and  it  is  a  particularly 
choice  combination  when  the  jacket 
is  tunic  length. 

For  town  wear  the  jacket  dress 
with  dark  background  is  emphasized 
by  pique,  or  organdie,  and  the  crisp 
sai.or  collars,  jabots,  and  ascot 
scarfs  are  important  details.  More 
and  more  of  this  type  suit  is  seen 
in  three-piece  models,  with  a  separ¬ 
ate  blouse  of  mousseline,  dotted 
Swiss  or  dimity,  giving  a  dainty 
feminine  note  most  desirable  for  the 
warm  summer  days.  Floral  voiles 
and  lawns,  most  favored  in  very 
large  patterns,  are  used  for  jacket 
dresses  in  the  afternoon.  The  skirts 
are  regulation  street  length,  and  the 
sleeve  of  the  coat  is  invariably  the 
new  bracelet  length.  Exceptionally 
effective  color  combinations  are  the 
strong  appeal  of  these  dresses,  par¬ 
ticularly  combinations  of  turquoise 
with  wine ;  gray,  black  and  coral ; 
brown  and  blue,  and  white  with 
sharp  traceries  of  black.  Low  placed 
skirt  fullness,  and  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  back  interest  are  important  in 
these  afternoon  cottons. 

Formal  cottons  nearly  always 


and  dress  of  Blue  and  White 
P^‘*it;  jacket  trimmed  with  white  pique 
rti'ers. 


Printed  voile  is  used  for  blouse  above, 
and  Crinqelle  Seersucker  organdie, 
in  lower  garment.  Both  are  in  height 
of  blouse  fashion. 

have  their  own  little  jackets  or 
capes,  in  matching  fabric  or  in  direct 
contrast.  Ginghams,  challis  twills, 
permanent  finish  organdies  such  as 
Crinquelle  and  Moon  Mist,  and  very 
new  sateens,  and  developed  in  these 
most  formal  fashions.  Even  the  cot¬ 
ton  dresses  occasionally  have  a  train 
and  cascade  ruffles  at  the  back  of 
the  skirt  are  a  charming  detail.  The 
low  front  neckline,  often  accented 
with  a  corsage  of  multi-color  cotton 
flowers,  is  an  important  develop¬ 
ment.  The  tendency  of  the  formal 
cotton  dress  is  slightly  shorter  over 
the  instep,  than  in  the  winter  for- 
mals.  Vionnet  created  a  full  length 
summer  coat  of  organdie  with 
sleeves,  tight  in  the  waist  and  full 
around  the  bottom.  Considerable 
interest  has  been  expressed  regard¬ 
ing  the  Oriental  or  Japanese  influ¬ 
ence,  and  an  exquisite  dress  of  cot¬ 
ton  velvet  which  has  a  background 
of  cotton  voile  with  clipped  cotton 
dots,  has  a  mandarin  coat  with  the 
hem  of  the  jacket  and  the  wide 
sleeves  finished  with  a  roll  of  the 
material,  giving  an  authentic, 
unique,  and  distinguished  appear¬ 
ance.  This  material  is  among  the 
exquisite  cotton  novelties  of  real  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  high-price  brackets. 

Decidedly  femine  blouses,  gilets, 
and  toppers  are  in  tremendous  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  complete  cotton  pic¬ 
ture  is  called  on  to  supply  fabrics, 
and  colors  and  patterns.  Collars, 
and  scarfs,  and  neckerchiefs  add  to 
the  gay  riot  in  cottons,  and  alreadv 
the  departments  are  buzzing  with 
new  ideas  and  with  business,  for 
these  are  the  accessories  so  neces¬ 


sary  with  a  suit,  and  it  seems  that 
every  one  is  going  to  wear  a  suit 
this  spring.  Checks,  polka  dots,  and 
plaids  in  ginghams  are  popular  in 
the  neckwear  departments,  and 
novelty  wale  piques  in  pale  blue,  and 
flesh  pink,  also  white  are  having  a 
a  big  call.  The  pastel  shades  in¬ 
cluding  yellow  are  extremely  smart 
to  wear  with  navy  blue. 

Accessories  that  match  are  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  spring  suit 
and  they  will  be  seen  right  thru  the 
summer  with  dresses  for  every 
occasion.  Cotton  checks  in  gloves, 
and  scarfs,  and  handbags  are  im¬ 
portant,  and  novelty  plaids  are  used 
for  hats  with  matching  bags.  Two 
and  three  matching  accessories  will 
be  the  choice  of  the  well-dressed 
woman,  and  these  will  be  developed 
in  bright  calico,  percale,  ginghams, 
and  novelty  cottons  in  strilang  color 
notes. 

Straw  and  even  felt  hats  have 
amusing  little  bows  and  bands  of 
cotton  frequently  tying  up  the 
fabric  note  of  the  costume.  And  to 
prove  that  cottons  go  from  top  to 
toe,  there  are  shoes  of  cotton  crash 
and  pique,  smartly  stripped  in 
leather,  that  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cotton  in  footwear. 


Blouse  (above)  is  of  popular  type.  Smart 
jacket  illustration  of  the  vogue  of  the 
separate  jacket  for  summer  wear. — Court¬ 
esy  of  B.  Wexler. 
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Youngster’s  Styles  Ape  Elders’ 

BY  KATHERINE  CASEY 


IT’S  hard  to  tell  this  year  whether  and  in  sports  materials  including 
grown-up  ladies  are  dressing  like  pique  and  corded  fabrics.  The  cape 
babies,  or  babies  are  dressing  like  is  a  favorite,  many  of  the  best 
grown-up  ladies,  but  certainly  many  models  recognizing  its  popularity, 
fashions  are  repeated  in  miniature  Little  hip-length  capes  and  others  of 
for  the  little  folks.  Shorts,  and  elbow  length  in  fabrics  to  match  the 
jackets  suits,  ankle  length  frocks,  dress  are  particularly  important, 
and  sun-back  dresses  are  among  the  t 

high  spots  in  small  fashions.  And  Party  Dresses  are  Long 

of  course,  cottons  are  the  fabric  par  Kate  Greenway  dresses  with  high 
'•vcellence.  cut  waist  line,  and  almost  ankle- 

Simplicity  is  the  desirable  quality  length  skirts  are  the  favorite  party 
in  childr^en’s  clothes,  and  greater  dress  of  the  children.  Swiss  dots, 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  challis-pattemed  cottons,  leno  voiles, 
the  acheivement  of  this  feature  than  flock  dots,  and  permanent  finish 
at  any  time  in  the  past  decade.  Most  organdies  are  the  choice  cottons  for 
interesting  to  note  is  the  successful  these  dresses.  Sashes  of  self  ma- 
effort  of  many  designers  to  create  terial  in  contrasting  color,  growing 
fabric  designs  and  color  combina-  in  importance,  are  used  on  party 
tions  especially  well  suited  to  small  dresses  and  school  frocks, 
folk.  The  simplicity  that  is  so  effective 

The  dress  with  the  jacket  is  a  in  youthful  dresses  is  expressed  in 
sophisticated  little  model  for  child-  the  staple  smocked  frock  in  fine 
ren.  It  is  smart  as  well  as  practi-  reps,  broadcloths,  handkerchiei 
cal,  and  the  experience  of  sales-  lawn,  and  plain-colored  ginghams 
people  in  successful  Infants  and  Smocked  yokes  and  smocking  at  the 
Juvenile  departments  is  that  children  elbows  are  usually  the  only  trim- 
love  this  grown-up  style.  The  one-  ming,  and  the  best  fashion  dictates 
piece  dress  with  the  matching  hip-  that  these  dresses  hang  straighi 
length  cardigan  is  very  popular,  and  from  the  yoke.  It  is  the  Englisl 
the  bolero  jacket  has  a  youthful  classic  in  smart  clothes,  distinguish 
appeal.  Plaid,  check  and  stripe  ging¬ 
hams  are  widely  used,  and  floral  pat¬ 
terns  in  dimities,  lawns  and  voiles 
approved  for  the  more  dressy  oc¬ 
casions.  There  are  a  great  many 
sleeveless  jackets  in  summer  cottons 


S’mONGHEART 

BROADCLOTH 


A  Firm  Foundation  for 


WASHSriT  STOCKS 


Peter  Pan  suits  of  Strongheart 
Broadcloth,  Sanforized- 
shrunk,  offer  you  an  unusual 
merchandising  opportunity. 

Expertly  tailored  and  rigidly 
inspected,  these  washsuits  are 
Jully  guaranteed;  —  for  color 
fastness,  for  perfect  workman¬ 
ship,  for  complete  shrinkage 
— the  fabric  is  Sanforized- 
shrunk. 

In  addition,  Peter  Pan  suits  of 
Strongheart  Broadcloth  are 
nationally  advertised  in  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine,  reaching  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
potential  buyers. 

The  distinctive  Strongheart 
label,  the  effective  free  mat 
service,  compelling  window 
displays — all  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  help  you  do  better 
business  and  bigger  profits. 


Lejt,  Dress  of  Brookhill  stripe 
Joseph  Love  &  Co.  Center,  boys 
Tom  Sawyer  Sitit,  Boy’s  wash 
suit,  Strongheart  broad  cloth 
Peter  Pan  Washsuit  Co.,  all 
fabrics  sanforised  shrunk. 


Write  for  samples  and  jor 
jurther  information  to 
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NOW,  it  is  certain  that  most  of 
the  play  hours  this  summer  will 
he  spent  in  cotton,  and  no  matter 
how  gay  the  play  the  cottons  will 
be  able  to  keep  in  step,  for  colors 
and  designs  and  weaves  have  been 
carefully  and  definitely  tuned  to  the 
need  of  the  wardrobe  and  the  oc¬ 
casion.  All  thru  the  busiest  and 
most  active  day,  whether  it  begins 
with  a  dive  into  the  ocean  or  a 
dash  for  a  commuter’s  train, 
whether  it  includes  a  set-up  for 
tennis  or  a  tailleur  for  luncheon  in 
town,  cotton  is  getting  first  call  from 
those  who  are  selecting  fashions 
early. 

The  Shirtwaist  Dress  takes  a  top 
'  rung  in  fashion  importance,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  has  wandered  far  afield  into 
every  kind  of  fabric  including  the 
softest  and  most  feminine  materials, 
it  has  become  a  practically  universal 
costume  for  summer.  In  every 
wardrobe  there  will  be  a  shirtwaist 
frock,  at  least  one,  judging  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  shoppers.  The  shirt- 
maker  collar  and  shirt  front  are 
pretty  general  on  all  these  dresses, 
but  the  sleeves  may  be  short  or  long, 
the  blouse  may  have  a  yoke  or  vent 
back,  and  pockets — as  many  as  four 
— are  optional. 

Very  few  of  the  dresses  are  two- 
piece,  unless  specially  designed  with 
shorts.  Kravatwill  is  one  of  the  soft, 
beautifully  designed  new  fabrics  for 
this  dress,  and  all  sort  of  stripes 
and  checks  and  plaids  in  sheer  and 
in  heavier  weights  are  in  great 
favor.  Piques,  in  birdseye  and 
waffle  weaves,  especially  fine  woven 
broadcloths  and  handkerchief  lawns, 
oflFer  variety  to  the  staple  shirtings 
in  which  these  dresses  were  first  in¬ 
troduced. 

In  a  season  when  Leisure  Hours, 


Aboi'e  three-piece  seersucker 
sports  dress.  Rough  cotton 
Swagger  coat  and  sports  dress; 
courtesy  Roberts  Dresses.  Be¬ 
low,  Graybrook  mercerised 
printed  poplin,  in  gay,  Mexican 
Stripes,  Sanforised  Shrunk. 


and  Hobbies  are  a  serious  part  of 
the  nation’s  program,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  Fashion  has  put  so 
much  stress  on  the  carefree,  youth¬ 
ful  little  suits  which  we  call  shorts 
and  shirts.  Those  who  were  skep¬ 
tical  a  year  ago,  and  doubted  the 
success  of  the  shorts  are  amazed  at 
the  terrific  numbers  piling  up  which 
indicate  the  sale  of  this  new  play 
hour  uniform.  Smart  sports  de¬ 
partments  are  stocking  plentifully 
in  colors  and  paterns  unlimited,  and 
originality  is  evidenced  in  the  ma¬ 
terials.  Gabardines  and  twills,  of 
course,  are  the  standbys,  but  of 
more  interest  to  the  younger  folk 
are  the  mad  plaids  in  table  cloth 
patterns,  very  big  and  very  riotous 
in  combinations ;  broad  stripes  of 
Basque  origin,  in  duck  and  pique; 
and  stable  sheetings  crossed  in 
bright  colors.  The  companion  piece 
to  the  shorts  varies  from  the  tail¬ 
ored  shirt  to  the  popular  halter  top 
v/hich  has  been  the  great  success  of 
the  southern  beaches  this  winter. 
The  short  is  practical  beyond  argu¬ 
ment  when  worn  underneath  the 
tailored  short  or  suit  for  travel,  and 
for  the  country  and  outdoor  sports. 
Sateen  matching  the  blouse  of  the 
suit  is  a  very  smart  and  popular 
shorts  fabric. 

Next  to  the  ubiquitous  scarf, 
nothing  in  the  woman’s  wardrobe 
offers  the  color,  variety,  and  inter¬ 
est  provided  by  the  jacket,  and 
jackets  are  more  and  merrier  this 
year  than  in  a  long  time.  Every 
length  from  the  bolero  to  the  knee 
length  tunic  is  important  in  a  sports 
wardrobe.  By  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  length  however  is  the  two-third 
leng^th,  whether  it  be  full  and 
straight  like  a  smock;  pleated  in 
Norfolk  style,  or  belted  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  slight  front  movement. 

Jackets  made  of  prints  are  delight¬ 
ful  and  the  little  boleros  and  hip 
lengths  in  cravat  patterns,  and  the 
nautical  designs  will  be  worn  with 
white  and  plain  colored,  sun-back 
dresses  on  the  city  streets,  in  the 
country  and  board  ship.  Interesting 
seersucker,  resembling  Glenurqu- 
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GARDEN  FROCK 

Nelly  Don 


Here’s  a  brand  new  idea  never  before  shown, 
that  will  speed  your  wash  dress  sales,  if  in¬ 
troduced  during  Natioiud  Cotton  Week. 
Tyette  is  a  patented  wrap-around  dress  with 
shorts  attached.  It  is  suitable  for  gardening, 
home  use,  marketing,  beach  wear,  etc.,  and 
is  sure  to  catch  the  fancy  of  your  customers. 


Ragiitarad  U.  S.  Pe«*nt  Office 


Style  No.  6)6 
Sizes  14-42 
Folln-Fit  £ibric 
Retails  at  )  9) 


These  are  the  special  promotion  style  No.  751  Pat.  App.  No.  711418 

-  ^  ^  Sizes  14-42 

features  1  Flazauild  Linen 

Retails  at  7.9  S 

1.  New  patented  construction  in  har-  ,  ,  t,,  .  ji-  n  -u  »  •  j 

^  1  (a)  This  model  m  Flaxguild  Linen  and 

mony  with  modem  simplicity  and  PiiUer-Fit  Cotton  hibrics  nationally 
speed  of  adjustment.  advertised  in  House  &  Garden 

2.  Nelly  Don  prestige,  nationally  Vogue. 

known  as  the  craftsmanship  maker  (*>)  These  featured  fabrics  tested  and 
of  women’s  dresses.  approved  by  American  Institute 

of  Laundering  and  identified  by 

3.  The  two  smart  models  illustrated  their  seal. 

made  from  fabrics  that  are  (c)  FlaxguUd  Linen  or  Fuller-Fit  fabric 
Sanforized-shrunk  .  .  .  therefore,  Silent  Salesman  identification  ug 
safe  from  laundry  shrinkage.  on  each  dress  as  illustrated. 


Complete  information  on  prices,  delivery,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from 

DONNELLY  GARMENT  CO. 

1828  WALNUT  STREET  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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hart  woollens  in  pattern,  are  one  of 
the  smart  cottons  for  separate 
jackets  to  wear  with  golf  dresses 
of  contrasting  fabrics. 

Washable  Velveteen  is  one  of  the 
“biggest  finds”  for  sports  clothes, 
and  esj)ecially  now  when  velveteen 
is  enthusiastically  approved  and 
recommended.  Smart  spectator 
jackets,  some  of  them  even  full 
length,  trimmed  with  huge  wooden 
discs  for  buttons,  a  smart  yoke  or 
calyx  collar  with  a  chin  bow,  and 
others  copied  from  the  painter’s 
smock,  are  among  the  early  and  suc¬ 
cessful  velveteen  interpretations. 

There’s  volume  to  be  had  this 
year  in  the  tailored  suit  for  specta¬ 
tor  sports  wear,  as  well  as  for  town 
and  travel.  In  regulation  single-or 
double-breasted  models,  the  suit  is 
smartest  in  natural  color,  tho  it  will 
sell  biggest  in  white.  Bright  colored 
blouses  in  plain  colors  and  distinctive 
prints,  are  right  to  wear  with  the 
linen  suit,  and  frequently  the  hat 
and  scarf  and  gloves,  or  maybe  the 
bag  match  the  contrasting  color 
note.  There’s  a  new  jute  cotton  in 
natural  tone  that  is  especially  smart 
because  it  has  the  peasant  homespun 
appearance.  The  fine  waffle  pique 
with  woven  checks  in  bright  color  is 
new;  and  there  are  piques,  cords, 
and  twills  in  an  amazing  variety  of 
novel  weaves.  Cottons  with  a  dull 
suede  finish  are  particularly  good 
for  tailored  suits,  and  there’s  a 
suede  cord,  also  an  angora  suiting 
with  a  finish  that  is  most  unusual. 

Colors  is  important,  and  the  new 
cottons  for  sports  clothes  have  many 
charming  and  rare  combinations, 
sometimes  vivid,  sometimes  subtle, 
but  many  are  distinctly  new.  Na- 
^ral  and  white  will  be  the  most 
important  in  the  summer  “color” 
choice,  accented  with  sharp,  or  soft 
combinations.  Yellow,  and  dusty 
pink  are  strong  in  fashion  impor- 
tonce ;  aquamarine  and  turquoise 
indicate  the  continued  trend  toward 
blues ;  and  combinations  of  '  blue 
with  red,  brown  with  p^e  blue,  and 
a  revival  of  wine  tones,  stand  out. 
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Putting  The  Garden  Club  To 
Work  For  Cotton  Week 


Gardening,  so  long  a  most 
enjoyable,  has  become  a  high¬ 
ly  fashionable,  occupation.  So 
much  so,  in  truth,  that  interest  in 
gardens  of  all  sorts,  in  Garden 
Shows,  and  in  various  kinds  of 
activity  appertaining  to  gardening 
has  penetrated  every  community  and 
every  class  of  people. 

Spring  garden  shows  just  com¬ 
pleted  in  most  of  the  larger  cities 
prominent  among  them  being  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Chicago,  were 
thronged  as  never  before.  Great 
crowds  seethed  through  the  exhibits, 
basked  in  the  gay  colors  and  drank 
in  the  perfumes  of  summer  while 
without  storms  howled  and  Winter 
refused  to  relinquish  his  hold  upon 
the  world. 

Great  stores  in  these  centers  have 
always  been  vitally  interested  in 
Garden  Shows.  In  such  as  are  open 


top  to  bottom,  git^ham  halter  and  linen 
shorts,  all  sanforised  shrunk. 


to  Other  than  garden  exhibitors, 
stores  have  had  displays  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  garden  and  out-of-door 
living.  And,  if  the  store  has  gone 
to  the  Garden  Show  the  Garden 
Show  has  been  brought  to  the  store 
in  an  ever-increasing  degree. 

Garden  frocks  have  been  shown 
in  settings  simulating  the  real  thing, 
and  in  many  instances  in  miniature 
shows  within  the  store.  Nor  is  this 
term  confined  to  the  high  style, 
afternoon  frock.  There  has  come 
into  the  garden  picture  the  utility 
frocks,  admirably  suited  for  the 
woman  who  actually  gardens  as  well 
as  for  the  one  who  supervises,  only. 
For  the  “dirt”  gardener  as  well  as 
for  the  occasional  soil  prodder. 

This  does  the  scope  of  the  gard- 
den  club  movement  as  reflected  in 
merchandising,  extend  itself.  One 
must  reflect  that  when  especial  gar¬ 
ments  are  devised  for  the  gardener, 
then  recognition  of  woman’s  place 
in  the  garden  becomes  complete. 

Conversely,  if  the  store  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  pleasure  of  garden¬ 
ing,  the  garden  should  contribute  to 
the  interest  of  the  store.  It  can  do 
so.  There  are  ways  in  which  Gar¬ 
den  Club  activity  may  definitely  be 
used  by  the  store  to  interest  women 
in  the  merchandise  outside  of  tools 
and  gadgets  and  seeds  and  shrubs. 

Ever  woman  gardener  is  an  en¬ 
thusiast.  She  takes  gardening  seri¬ 
ously.  She  is  inordinately  eager  to 
learn  more  about  its  many  problems. 
Whether  her  hobby  be  the  rock  gar¬ 
den,  bulbs,  iris,  annuals,  perennials 
or  roses,  peonies  or  whatever,  she  is 
avid  to  know  what  others  are  doing 
who  pursue  the  same  hobby.  There¬ 
in  lies  the  opportunity,  particularly 
in  the  early  spring  days  before,  in 
northern  states,  at  least,  she  can 
actively  work  in  the  ground. 

A  series  of  meetings  arranged  in 
the  ready-to-wear  department,  in 
which  prominent  members  of  Gar¬ 
den  Clubs  discuss  their  hobbies  and 
during  the  progress  of  which  women 
may  be  exposed  to  the  lure  of  the 
frocks,  utility  and  formal,  if  proper¬ 
ly  promoted  and  handled  will  create 
wide  interest.  One  woman  of  our 
acquaintance  is  an  expert  on  rock 
gardens  and  is  equipped  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  materials  to  illustrate  a 
most  helpful  lecture  on  the  making 
and  maintaining  of  rock  gardens. 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Gives  a  Lift  to  Piece 
Goods  Sales 

NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK 


National  advertisements  of  cottons  and 
linens  Sanforized-shrunk  are  now  appearing 
in  Vogue,  Delineator,  McCall’s  Magazine, 
Pictorial  Review  Fashion  Book,  Butterick 
Fashion  Book,  Vogue  Pattern  Book  and 
McCall’s  Fashion  Book  reaching  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  totaling  .  .  . 

5,241,298 

Your  stock  undoubtedly  now  includes  fabrics  identified 
on  the  bolt-board  by  Sanforized-shrunk. 

Why  not  feature  these  fabrics  during  National  Cotton 
Week? 

1.  To  tie  in  with  our  national  advertising 

2.  To  assure  your  customers  standard 
uniform  quality,  known  value,  lasting 
satisfaction  in  wash  fabrics. 

3.  To  avoid  returns  for  shrinkage. 

4.  To  build  repeat  business  on  dependable 
merchandise. 

Send  for  reprints  of  advertisements  and 
^'Manual  of  Sanforized-shrunk/* 


SANFORIZED  PROCESS  OF  CONTROLLED  SHRINKAGE  S-  uic.  -  40  ■ 
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Cotton 
PI€C€  GOODS 


A  TRULY  American  Fabric  for 
thoro-going  American  Fashions 
.  .  .  and  the  fabric,  of  course,  is 
cotton.  When  we  think  of  cotton 
growing,  and  cotton  picking,  and 
cotton  ginning,  and  cotton  in  any 
phase,  we  think  of  Dixie  Land.  So 
this  year  when  Fashion  is  talking 
of  the  Repeal  of  Clothes  Sobriety, 
and  the  country  at  large  is  excited 
about  Recovery  and  Better  Business, 
the  American  Woman  is  going  to 
play  a  generous  part  by  wearing 
American-grown  and  American- 
made  fabrics. 

I^st  year  the  new  cottons  left  us 
gasping  and  saying:  “Impossible!” 
We  liked  to  exclaim  that  they  look¬ 
ed  like  what  they  were  not.  This 
year  we  have  ceased  to  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  learned  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  weavers  and  designers  can  do 
amazing  and  curious  things,  and 
there  is  nothing  too  beautiful  or  too 
intricate  to  baffle  them.  That’s  why 
there  is  a  story  to  tell  in  cottons 
which  is  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  master  minds  in  the  fields,  and 
like  the  angels  their  numbers  must 
be  legion,  judging  from  the  endless 
variety  of  fascinating  weaves  and 
color  combinations. 

The  smart  thing  to  do  when  talk¬ 
ing  about  anything  whether  fabrics 
or  pheasants,  is  to  classify  it,  so  the 
natural  thing  to  do  is  to  consider 
first  cottons  for  sports.  But  imme¬ 
diately  you  find  that  the  good  old- 
fashioned  seersuckers,  and  piques, 
and  linens,  and  ginghams,  and  all 
those  homely  fabrics  that  you  could 
depend  on  finding  in  the  apron 
closet  in  the  kitchen  have  burst  right 
thru  into  the  front  parlor,  and  on 
along  down  to  the  country  club,  and 
there  you  have  your  dinner  dresses 


and  formal  dance  dresses  trains  and 
all,  in  Cotton.  And  the  thing  that’s 
so  friendly  about  the  material  is 
that  it  hasn’t  gone  high-hat  and 
changed  its  name  to  something  you 
can’t  remember,  but  has  clung  to 
“seersucker”,  and  “pique”,  and 
whatever  it  was  in  our  school  days. 


Customers  who  wear  smart 
clothes  like  ribbed  fabrics,  particu¬ 
larly  pique  and  cord  fabrics,  in  wide 
variety  from  the  regulation  stand¬ 
ard  weaves  to  unique  cluster  and 
herringbone  weave  that  attach  new 
character  and  meaning  to  the  old- 
fashioned  material.  Printed  piques 
sponsor  geometricals  as  well  as 
florals,  and  the  nautical  prints  in¬ 
troduce  amusing  designs  which  will 
be  seen  in  coats,  and  shorts,  and 
hats.  If  you  haven’t  seen  these,  be 
sure  to  do  so  .  .  .  saucy  little  sailor 


Types  of  Outstanding  Fabrics 
Giving  New  Lure  to  Cottons 

In  heading,  left  to  right:  Pique  seer¬ 
sucker,  sanforized  shrunk.  Fuller 
Fabrics  Corporation;  cotton  print. 
Fruit  of  the  Loom;  Townwear  twill 
print,  sanforized  shrunk.  Fuller  Fab¬ 
rics;  Ribsan  print,  sanforised  shrunk, 
Fred  Butterfield  &  Co.;  Jauntiaire 
print,  sanforised  shrunk,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.;  Rexshan  cotton  shan¬ 
tung,  sanforized  shrunk,  IV.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kay  &  Co.;  plaid  gingham,  Galey 
&  Lord. 


• 

At  left,  top  to  bottom:  Dayntee  sheer 
no7vlty  voile.  Pacific  Mills;  Shado- 
flake  organdie,  Henry  Glass  &  Co.; 
anti-crease  chiffon.  Pacific  Mills;  Dog- 
reen  linen  weave,  Galey  &  Lord;  Hop 
Sackie  peasant  cotton,  Wilson  Textile 
Co.;  Lonsdale  coating,  sanforised 
shrunk,  Taylor,  Clapp  &  Beall;  Fit 
Fast  sporting  linen  weave,  sanforized 
shrunk,  Eugene  Messner. 
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caps;  little  men  doing  a  hornpipe 
all  over  the  cloth;  and  knots  and 
ropes  from  an  old  salt’s  book,  will 
make  you  chuckle. 

Schiaparelli’s  famous  T ree-bark 
may  have  inspired  the  Marshall 
Field  cord  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  surprisingly  light  in  weight,  and 
looks  cool  for  summer.  Very  fine 
stores  all  along  Fifth  Avenue  are 
planning  shirt  waist  dresses  and 
little  jacket  suits  in  handsome  white 
cords.  Soft  finished  Duck  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  new  for  Fashion,  and 
in  a  year  when  peasant  weaves  and 
crashy  fabrics  weavers’  crown. 
Duck,  Yachting  Flag  and  Mexican 
patems  will  add  a  gay  note  to  beach 
wardrobes,  and  they’re  going  to  be 
used  too  for  cabana  gadgets. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  de¬ 
velopments  of  seersucker  which  are 
included  in  the  crinkled  fabrics 
there  are  lovely  sheer  crinkle 
finishes.  This  material  with  a 
frosted  appearance  seems  to  em¬ 
phasize  coolness.  For  really  beau¬ 
tiful  dresses  and  for  blouses  to 
complement  the  pretty  little  summer 
suits  it  is  ideal.  Low  Crinkle  is  one 
of  the  new  developments,  which 
gives  the  fabric  a  lacy  appearance 
which  is  most  intriguing.  This  is  an 
important  trend. 

Coatings  have  an  important  place 
in  Cotton  Fashions.  Those  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  herringbone  and 
chevron  weave  a^’e  excellent,  and 
there  are  novel  ribs  and  heavy  peas¬ 
ant-loomed  fabrics  which  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  last  word  in  smart¬ 
ness  for  summer  wardrobes  in  town 
and  in  the  country.  And  they  wash 
easily. 

When  the  well-groomed  woman 
begins  to  think  about  summer  cot¬ 
tons,  she  frequently  becomes  agita¬ 
ted  about  her  appearance,  because 
of  wrinkles  and  mussing  and  the 
usual  warm  weather  worries.  It  is 
doubtful  that  cotton  could  have 
reached  its  present  state  of  success, 
if  all  the  features  which  it  now 
prospers  by  had  not  been  completed, 
such  as  anti-crease,  permanent 
finish,  Sanforized-shrunk,  and 
water-repellant.  The  sheer,  gossa¬ 
mer  beauty  of  fine  cottons,  especial¬ 
ly  voiles,  is  increased  and  the  fab¬ 
rics  given  a  chiffon  sheen  by  the 
Anti-Crease  processing.  Especially 
in  tailored  and  geometric  designs 
for  town  wear,  for  tailored  suits 
and  shirt  waist  dresses,  these  anti¬ 
crease  fabrics  have  exceptional  ap¬ 
peal.  Commuters  who  demand 
clothes  that  are  cool  and  crisp  look¬ 
ing  will  be  ardent  enthusiasts  for 
these  crushless  cottons. 


Girls  dress  of  Rexshan  striped  Shan¬ 
tung  cotton,  sanforised  shrunk,  by 
Harry  Sallman. 


Hits  Returned .  Goods 
Evil 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

the  Institute.  These  must  stand 
tests  similar  to  the  original. 

3.  When  garments  and  fabrics 
have  been  found  to  comply  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  comply  with  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Institute  as  pertain  to 
color  fastness,  shrinkage,  strength 
and  tailoring  qualities  and  quality, 
then  they  may  be  advertised  and 
sold  to  the  consumer  as  “Laundry- 
Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Laundering.’’ 

Now  there  are  some  2,800  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Laundryowners’  Nation¬ 
al  Association.  In  their  employ  are 
some  25,000  route  men  calling  upon 
some  5,000,000  home  managers  who 
are  customers  of  stores  in  every  im¬ 
portant  community.  It  is  certain 
that  when  such  tested  and  branded 
merchandise  appears  in  stores,  the 
laundry  owners  and  their  driver- 
salesmen  will  be  behind  this  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  their  own  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  cuts  their  costs.  Laundries 
will  receive  far  fewer  complaints 
be  required  to  make  far  fewer 
“make  goods.’’  Naturally  they  will 
exert  all  possible  pressure  to  induce 
their  customers  to  buy  such  tested 
merchandise.  And,  quite  as  natur¬ 


ally,  when  the  customer  asks  where 
the  merchandise  may  be  bought, 
names  of  stores  will  be  mentioned. 

Conversely,  the  store  which  sells 
Laundry-Tested  merchandise,  wheth¬ 
er  in  yardage  or  in  a  finished  gar¬ 
ment  for  man,  woman,  or  child,  im¬ 
mediately  lifts  that  merchandise  out 
of  the  returned  goods  class.  For  I 
am  assured  that  lack  of  color  fast¬ 
ness,  excess  shrinkage,  and  im¬ 
proper  construction  and  poor  quality 
in  general  comprise  the  major  com¬ 
plaints  upon  which  the  return  of 
such  merchandise  is  based.  If  a  gar¬ 
ment  fits  when  it  is  bought,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  fit  after  repeated  launder¬ 
ings,  retaining  its  color  meanwhile, 
satisfaction  naturally  results. 

This  campaign  of  education  and 
co-operation  is  in  the  making.  It  is 
a  comparatively  recent  development 
but  one  in  which  laundry  owners 
are  vitally  concerned.  Steps  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  bring  it  the  attention 
of  stores  and  of  the  public.  It  points 
the  way  to  a  saner,  safe  basis  of 
operation  which  is  necessary  if  re¬ 
turned  goods  and  mark-downs  are 
to  be  corrected.  An  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  fabrics  and  garments  are  be¬ 
coming  available  bearing  the  seal  of 
satisfaction. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  in  devel¬ 
oping  this  idea,  selfishly  perhaps,  we 
have,  however,  taken  a  step  vital  in 
importance  to  the  retail  stores  of  the 
country. 

Styles  for  Children 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

ed  by  its  handwork,  wide  hems,  and 
hand-made  button  loops.  The 
smocked  dress  is  an  all-around-the- 
clock  fashion  being  interpreted  in 
school  dresses,  as  well  as  dancing 
school  and  party  dresses.  While 
this  dress  is  seen  in  the  smartest 
shops  in  plain  colors,  many  of  them 
are  done  in  floral  dimities,  stripes, 
fine  checks,  and  challis-patterned 
cottons.  A  particularly  popular  little 
cotton  possessing  a  name  with  a 
childish  appeal.  Miss  Muffit  prints, 
is  used  in  these  dresses. 

Shorts,  the  seasons  success  for 
play  clothes  for  beach  and  country, 
are  of  exceptional  interest  for 
children,  appearing  in  ginghams  and 
all  sorts  of  sturdy  fabrics — gabar¬ 
dines,  twills,  reps,  cotton  shantungs. 
Shorts  without  tops  will  be  worn  by 
the  two  and  three  year  old,  so  that 
the  sun  cure  which  doctors  prescribe 
for  future  health  will  be  guaranteed. 
For  the  four  to  ten  year  old,  halter 
tops  of  gay  contrasting  fabrics  point 
the  way  to  exceptional  volume. 
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STDFFEL'S 


PERm^nEfiT  FinisH 


ORcnnDiES 


are 


Just  as  organdies  are  conspicuous  among  fine  cottons  for  Spring  and 
Summer  fashions,  so  STOFFEL  stands  out  sharpiy  among  the  finer 
exampies  of  permanent  finished  organdies  as  a  high  achievement  in 
cotton  styiing.  All  of  the  many  unique  effects  possibie  through  per¬ 
manent  finishing  have  been  ingeniousiy  used. 

Crinkied  or  puckered  effects  and  phantom  jacquard-iike  patterns 
combined  with  vat  dyed  prints  and  drop-stitch  organdies.  STOFFEL 
Organdies  are  sheer,  clear  and  non-linting  and  of  course  starchless. 

Piques — Plain  and  Novelties 
Dress  Linen 

Dotted  Swiss,  domestic  &  imported 
Two  ply  Voiles 
Batistes 

STOFFEL  &  CO.,  271  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  •  St.  Gall,  Switzerland 
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Promotions  For  Cottons 
Gleaned  from  Many  Stores 


MONDAY  ...  WE  FEATURE  THESE 
EINE  COTTON  YARD  GOODS  VALUES 


the  store,  where,  in  a  single  section  displayed. 

was  assembled  merchandise  typify-  Within  a  surprisingly  short  time 
ing  offerings  from  all  departments,  one  store  sold  800  yards  of  a  single 
In  many  stores  a  series  of  Shops  dress  pattern  through  featuring  the 
were  builded  in  each  of  which  were  fabric  in  a  display  of  an  advance 
assembled  groups  of  Cotton  mer-  pattern  service.  -  - 

chandise.  For  instance  cotton  dres¬ 
ses  for  various  uses  at  different 
price  ranges.  Halle  Brothers,  Cleve¬ 
land,  had  five  shops  “full  of  cottons 
for  every  hour,  for  every  interest, 
for  every  purse.”  In  each  appeared 
complete  costume  showings,  includ¬ 
ing  everything  from  shoe  to  hat.  Ar¬ 
ranged  to  feature  different  price 
ranges  and  varying  uses,  such  pro¬ 
motions  were  extremely  valuable. 

Storewide  Promotion  of  Cottons 
gave  the  Cotton  Week  a  sweep  and 
interest  that  could  not  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany,  Washin^on,  among  scores  of 
others,  successfully  staged  such  a 
promotion.  “All  Cotton  and  Store¬ 
wide,”  was  the  announcement.  “We 
believe  in  cotton  and  we’ve  expres¬ 
sed  our  belief  in  a  very  tangible  way. 

We’ve  filled  our  store"  with  it  from 
cellar  to  attic,  and  what  cottons 
they  are.”  Storewide  promotion 
means  the  display  in  every  possible 
department  of  merchandise  of  cot¬ 
ton  sold  in  that  department.  Special 
displays  prominent  in  each  section, 
with  signs  linking  them  to  displays 
in  other  departments,  materially  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  displaying  a  group  of  six 
smart  Cotton  dresses  said :  Six  Ver¬ 
sions  of  1933  Cotton  Dresses  at 
$5.95 ; 

As  cool  as  the  tinkle  of  ice 
As  washable  as  an  old  rag 
As  smart  as  next  year’s  road¬ 
ster 

As  varied  as  Summer’s  moods. 

Twenty-one  costumes  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  spring  style  show  in  the 
piece  goods  department  of  James 
McCreery  &  Company,  New  York. 

It  was  called  “The  Fabric  Story  for 
Spring  of  1934.”  Importance  of  cot¬ 
tons  were  dominant.  Each  costume 
was  fully  described  in  the  program 


SMft  Mrtad  VoRm,  40  lachM  WMt 
10c«-4 

DMUm,  Cliitlift  aad  NevaKy  Wmvm 
14c  TiH 

Lawa,  Batbta,  Mask,  Vala,  BraaAcMk 
17c  TiN 


The  store  featured 
this  service  by  displaying  swatches  ~rr- 
of  suitable  fabrics  with  the  pattern.  rr.rs. 

“Join  the  crowds  at  the  ‘Cotton 
Fair,’  urged  McCreery’s  in  adver- 
tising  the  Storewide  Cotton  Promo-  S7.=rr 
tion.  “Everybody’s  getting  Cotton 
minded,  it  seems.  Country  home 
owners  are  getting  new  cotton  ideas 
from  the  cotton  furnished  room  sec- 
tion.  The  cotton  draperies  display 
has  its  coterie  of  enthusiasis.  Ad  for  ZIZ.!. 
the  cotton  dress  material — just  yes-  "" 
terday  one  home  owner  economics  MAR! 
teacher  brought  in  her  entire  class  „• 
to  study  it.”  2ani 

Colored  banjo  players  strummed 
and  sang  to  the  delight  of  thousands  Sev 
when  L.  D.  Donaldson  &  Co.,  cele-  turing 
brated  Cotton  Week  in  Minneapolis,  of  Joi 
These  minstrels,  deployed  about  the  Cottoi 
store,  gave  vocal  and  instrumental  shops, 
evidence  that  Cotton  Week  was  a  ton  fa 
real  and  vital  promotion  in  the  store,  assem 
The  plan  tied  up,  of  course,  with  the  seven 
displays  and  merchandise  features  floor.’ 
within  the  store.  featui 


GitanJiAtuUsiiuii 


j  ,  ,  r  “Doublets  in  string,  the  knitted  sweater  set  that  is  the  climax  of  a  long  line 

and  cost  Ot  the  tabrics  employed.  of  knitted  sensations,”  gives  customers  of  Bloomingdale's,  New  York,  some- 

“Cottons  are  first  in  the  Sports  Pic*  thing  to  think  about  for  Cotton  Week. 
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Nashua  Manufacturing  Company 


Ind  ian  Head  Cloth 


Sales  Office 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York 
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Special  Cotton  Promotion  Section 


Science  Provides  New  Finishes 
to  Give  G>ttons  High  Style 

BY  FRANK  STUTZ 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.  Inc. 


IT  has  be^n  said  that  the  first  test 
of  the  fashion  value  of  a  textile 
is  to  determine  its  perishability 
in  consumer  use.  In  other  words 
fashion  in  most  textile  materials 
lives  upon  the  luxury  of  combining 
lack  of  serviceability  for  ordinary 
wear  with  the  obsolesence  of  sea¬ 
sonal  replacement.  This  rule,  like 
all  others,  has  its  exception  in  cot¬ 
ton. 

Cotton  has  had  a  difficult  time 
gaining  a  high  position  in  fashion 
rank  owing  to  its  hitherto  imprac¬ 
ticability  from  a  feminine  point  of 
view.  Its  tendency  to  “wilt”  has 
kept  cotton  for  years  from  its  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  woman’s  summer 
wardrobe. 

On  a  hot  summer  afternoon  or 
evening  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
cotton  dress,  as  most  every  woman 
will  admit.  Yet  for  years  fashion 
forecast  for  cotton  as  a  fabric  which 
would  receive  consumer  acceptance 
failed  because  it  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  the  service  and 
smartness  in  hot  weather  which 
women  demanded.  After  centuries 
of  use  of  cotton  as  a  clothing  fibre, 
it  is  finally  coming  into  its  own  as 
a  result  of  industry  turning  to 
science  to  solve  some  of  its  vexing 
problems  in  connection  with  its  use 
in  apparel.  Thus  the  future  of  cot¬ 
ton  seems  bright  in  the  world  of 
fashion. 

To  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  most 
fastidious,  cotton  converters  and 
mills  are  providing  highly  styled 
cotton  dress  fabrics  specially  pro¬ 
cessed  to  make  the  cloth  retain  its 
newness  after  repeated  launderings 
and  also  to  resist  creasing  which 
forms  wrinkles.  Accordingly,  these 
finishes  add  much  to  the  wearability 
of  cottons  in  the  sense  of  causing  a 
•■mart  cotton  dress  to  continue  to 
“look”  smart  on  the  wearer  after 
the  first  day  it  is  worn.  Cotton 
dresses  are  now  practical  for  wear, 
because  they  still  possess  their 
original  smartness  of  design  and 
color  after  laundering  and  the  treat¬ 
ed  cloth  does  not  appear  wilted  and 
wrinkled  by  the  end  of  a  hot  after¬ 
noon. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  test¬ 
ed  finishes  for  making  a  cotton  dress 


In  background,  Crinqelle  Organdie 
(Henry  Gloss  &  Co.);  above  Crinoline 
(Erlanger  Blumgart  Co.);  center  tof. 
Chiffon  de  Chine  (Fred  Butterfield  & 
Co.) ;  center,  below,  powder  puff  muslin 
(Dumari  Textile  Co.).  All  with  per¬ 
manent,  Bellman  Brook  finish. 

fabric  retain  its  washability  without 
limpness  and  dullness  of  color  is 
the  patented  Bellman  Brook  Finish. 
This  finish  is  commercially  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  sense  that  the  com¬ 
pounds  used  in  the  process  impreg¬ 
nate  the  yarn  and  are  not  dissolved 
and  lost  in  the  first  laundering  as 
is  the  case  in  traditional  starches 
and  other  soluable  dressing  materi¬ 
als.  The  advantage  of  this  prog¬ 
ress  in  sheer  materials  is  apparent. 
It  has  greatly  increased  the  range 
of  cotton  fabric  usefulness  in  the 
realm  of  truly  fashionable  wear. 
New  and  high  style  uses  for  the 
cotton  voiles,  organdies,  lawns 
available  this  year  are  forerunners 
to  further  improvements  and  inno¬ 
vations  of  importance. 

Ingenious  use  of  Bellman  Brook 
Finish  on  organdie,  which  annually 
enjoys  a  national  popularity,  pro¬ 
duces  embossed  or  frosty  etched 
white  patterns  that  formerly  could 
only  be  achieved  in  the  cloth  by 
weaving.  This  eflFect,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  overlying  fast  color  pat¬ 
terns,  brings  to  organdie  a  novel 
charm  and  unique  styling  at  a 
moderate  cost. 


Of  outstanding  importance  is  the 
new  linen-like  finish  so  successfully 
applied  to  lawn.  It  looks,  wears, 
even  feels  like  linen  in  its  smartly 
tailored  crispness  and  nubby  linen- 
ish  weave  and  it  does  not  crush  as 
readily  as  genuine  linen.  It  is,  of 
course,  unaffected  by  laundering. 

The  Anti-Crease  another  process 
of  wrinkle-proofing  cotton  fabrics, 
is  coming  into  wide  use  for  goods 
used  in  style  apparel.  This  scientific 
method  of  treating  cotton  fabrics  tO' 
prevent  creasing  and  wrinkling  is  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  fashion 
value  of  “cottons”  for  summer,  be¬ 
cause  now  a  fresh,  crisp,  pressed 
cotton  dress  will  stay  pressed.  The 
trade  name  of  this  new  process 
could  have  been  “Sta-pressed”  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  it  does  to  cotton 
fabrics — makes  them  stay  pressed. 

Putting  Garden  Club 
to  Work 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

Women  from  miles  about  come  to 
hear  that  person  discourse  on  this 
fascinating  subject.  It  is  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  gardening  lore, 
and  an  eminently  interesting  way  in 
which  to  bring  women  into  the  de¬ 
partment.  Especially  if  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  relate  to  the 
subject.  Needless  to  state,  window 
displays  linking  merchandise  with 
the  Garden  Club  and  Garden  Show 
feature  will  increase  effectiveness  of 
the  feature. 

Some  women  are  entirely  tied  up 
in  the  matter  of  iris ;  others  in  glar- 
ioli,  still  others  in  roses.  They  are 
not  only  able  but  willing  to  talk  on 
these  subjects.  The  store  which  gets 
behind  a  series  of  meetings  featur¬ 
ing  talks,  informal  or  otherwise,  on 
these  subjects  and  at  the  same  time 
displays  its  garden  wear  is  putting 
the  Garden  idea  to  work  in  a  most 
helpful  way. 

This  may  be  done  by  selecting  a 
specific  garden  club  to  take  charge 
of  the  different  meetings,  until  the 
number  of  them  in  the  community 
each  has  taken  a  date  or  refused  to 
do  so.  Hostesses  from  the  member¬ 
ship  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
meetings.  Advertising,  of  course, 
should  feature  the  particular  club 
and  the  names  of  those  in  charge. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  this 
has  been  done,  even  in  a  small  wayr 
and  the  meeting  given  a  real  signifi¬ 
cance  by  the  discussion  of  real  gar¬ 
dening  problems  by  experts,  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  highly  resultful. 

April,  1934^ 
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Cotton  in  the  rut 

FOR  YEARS  FINDS  NEW 
ELEVATIONS  THROUGH 

BELLMAN 


BROOK 


PERMANENT  FlNIi^H... 


"From  rags  to  riches"  might  describe  the  transformation  that  has  taken 
place  in  cottons  as  a  result  of  the  new  Permanent  (sealed)  Finishes. 

For  not  only  have  they  acquired  a  new  and  more  beautiful  appearance, 
but  this  outward  loveliness  is  not  a  surface  quality  to  be  lost  in  the  first 
washing  —it  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  cloth — sealed  in  the  yarn — that 
no  washing  will  affect.^ 


*"Better  Fabrics"  Five  Laundry  Tests  Show  No  Loss  of  Finish.  No  Starches,  Gums  or  Fillers, 

No  Loss  of  Color — But  Actual  Improvement  in  the  Quality  of  the  Hand  After  Washing 

These  Cotton  Classics  are  Permanent  Finished 


y 

y 

y 


SHADOW  LANE  ORGANDIE 

Marshall  Field 

CRINQELLE  ORGANDIE 

Henry  Glass 

POWDER  PUFF  MUSLIN 

Du  mart 

SHADOWFLAKE  ORGANDIE 

Henry  Glass 

CHIFFON  DE  CHINE 

-  Fred  Butterfield 

CRINOLINE  ORGANDIE 

Lrlanger  Blumgart 

EVERGLADES  CHIFFON 

Fred  Butterfield 

GAY  NINETIES  ORGANETTE 

Trippe  Barker 

LONDERRY  (Linen-Styled) 

Fred  Butterfield 

STOFFEL'S  ORGANDIE 

Stoffel  aS  Co. 

M 

y 


The  modern  story  of  Permanent  Finished  cottons  is  being  told  to  millions  of  women 
in  all  leading  Fashion  Publications 


BELLMAN  BROOK  BLEACHERY  CO.,  Fairview,  New  Jersey 
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GIVE  THE  CURTAIN  DEPARTMENT 
ITS  SHARE  OF 


PROMOTION  FOR 


COTTON  WEEK 


NATIONAL 


_S  otaiitoi  i 

:e  company 

SCRANTON,  PA. 


SCRANTON 

National 

Cotton  Week 
Box  Lots 


No.  0143 
PAIR  CURTAINS 


N..  0142 

PANELS 


This  box  lot  consists  of  the 
four  smart  designs  pic¬ 
tured  at  the  left,  in  a  nov¬ 
elty  open  mesh  weave, 
with  24  pairs  of  each  to 
the  box.  The  assortment  is 
sold  only  by  the  box  at 
the  special  price  of  67720 
a  pair,  or  $64.80  per  box. 
All  pair  curtains  yds. 
long,  30  inches  wide  in 
natural  color. 


This  assortment  consists  of 
the  four  attractive  panels 
in  the  new  popular  coarse 
mesh  weaves,  pictured  at 
the  right,  24  panels  of 
each  design  at  the  special 
price  of  65c  a  panel  or 
$62.40  for  the  box.  They 
are  sold  only  in  box  lots 
at  this  price. 

All  panels  2'4  yards  long, 
43  inches  wide  in  ecru. 


HIRE'S  THE  IDEA:— Choosing  four  new  pair  cur¬ 
tain  designs,  Scranton  offers  a  special  price  on  a  box 
lot  consisting  of  24  pairs  of  each  for  those  stores  who 
want  a  real  curtain  promotion  for  National  Cotton 
Week. 

For  stores  preferring  panels,  Scranton  has  selected 
four  new  panels  and  packed  24  of  each  design  in  a 
box  lot  to  be  promoted  at  a  feature  price.  Get  the 
Curtain  Department  behind  National  Cotton  Week 
with  this  special  Scranton  promotion. 
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S  p  ecial  Cotton  Promo  ti  on  Section 


Cottons 

for  Decorations 

By  LEONTINE  SANDERS 

NOW  is  the  time  for  one  of  those 
dramatic  spring  drapery  shows. 

Never  was  a  season  so  full  of 
smart  fabric  offerings  and  practical 


ideas  for  their  promotion.  Gay  or 
subtle,  heavy  or  sheer,  they  are  a 


Above:  A  bouquet  of  fresh  new  fabrics  with  appropriate  trim¬ 
mings  for  curtains  or  slip  covers. 

Left:  Crisp  and  clear,  and  unmistakably  modem,  fabrics  and 
slip-covers  go  hand  in  hand.  Courtesy  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


A  garden  frock 
designed  especi¬ 
ally  for  the 
Drapery  Depart¬ 
ments.  Made  in 
contrast  ing 
shades  of  light 
weight  sail-cloth 
it  ties  with  cot¬ 
ton  drapery  rope. 


show  in  themselves  to  say  nothing  suggests  the  grouping  of  fabrics 
of  the  new  trimmings  which  are  in-  with  their  appropriate  trimmings  to 
dispensable.  Chintzes,  rough  cottons,  meet  defenite  color  schemes  and  A  ,, 

curtains,  slipcovers,  rugs,  lamp  retail  budgets.  Showing,  for  ex¬ 
shades,  towels,  bath  and  closet  ac-  ample,  fabrics  and  trimmings  suffi- 

cessories  can  now  be  shown  so  cient  to  cover  a  divan,  wing  chair  motifs  are  taking  precedence 
attractively  in  ensemble  themes. 

Slip-covers  for  Smartness 

An  important  new  phase  for  the 
promotion  of  drapery  yard  goods 
is  the  vogue  for  slip-covering  fur¬ 
niture.  Decorators  for  some  time 
have  sponsored  slip  covers  instead 
of  upholstery,  which  permits  the 
customer  to  indulge  in  white  and 
light-colored  fabrics  for  winter,  sub¬ 
stituting  these  with  a  second  set  of 
cool-looking  cottons  or  linens,  for 
summer.  Making  up  *  attractive 
models  and  reducing  the  labor  costs 
to  a  minimum  is  one  way  of  selling 
more  fabrics  for  slip  covers. 

Fabrics  sanforized  shrunk  are 
ideal  for  slip  covers  as  no  allowance 
for  shrinking  need  be  made,  permit- 
ing  them  to  be  cut  and  fitted  as  snug¬ 
ly  as  permanent  upholstery.  With 
the  patented,  removable  upholstery 
way  for  either  permanent  or  summer 
covers,  there  is  no  chance  for  baggy 
or  sloppy  work.  In  New  York 
one  store  has  the  right  to  the  re¬ 
movable  upholstery  method  until 
July  1st,  but  out  out  of  New  York 
>t  is  generally  available. 

Another  slip-cover  promotion  plan 


over 

and  to  provide  two  pairs  of  drapes  floral  and  fussy  designs.  Even  the 
as  well :  labor,  of  course,  to  be  extra,  lily  and  the  tulip  have  gone  hand- 
In  addition  the  department  may  some  rather  than  pretty.  This  sea- 
offer  sketches  or  drawings  suggest-  son  the  color  story  stresses  blues 
ing  other  styles  of  making  and  trim-  and  yellows  in  all  shades.  Blues 
ming  slip-covers.  ranging  from  the  new  cloud  blue 

through  the  acquarmarines,  tou- 
Summer  Trends  and  Colors  quoises  into  deep  marines  seem  to 
The  smartest  and  newest  drapery  lead.  Yellow,  from  light  maize 
cottons  are  printed  or  woven  in  through  the  sun  colors  into  brown, 
classic  and  tailored  designs.  Hori-  is  very  popular.  This  season,  too, 
zontal  and  diagonal  stripes,  plaids,  wine  reds  have  taken  more  prefer- 
dots  and  dashes,  and  the  classic  ence  over  the  bright,  lacquer  red 

of  last  season  and  more  and  more 
I  seeing  new  shades  of  grey 


Slip-cover  of  a 
Sanforised 
shrunk  fabric 
made  in  the  Re¬ 
movable  uphol¬ 
stery  manner. 

In  spite  of  the* 
glove  -  like  fit 
such  covers  can 
be  readily  re¬ 
moved  by  any 
novice.  Court¬ 
esy  The  Ray- 
mac. 
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Fnrn'ture  in  the  plan  to  make  the  porch  more  festive.  These  three  pieces  are  painted  chartreuse  while  the  upholstery  is  a 
heavyweight,  brown  cotton  homespun  with  three  chenille  ropes  in  coral,  chartreuse  and  eggshell.  (Heywood-Wakefield  Co.) 


The  Great  American  Porch 


WHAT  a  i:)arade !  yes  parade  of 
new  furnishings  for  the 
great  outdoors.  Porches  sun- 
porches,  terraces  and  gardens  have 
at  last  come  in  for  comfort  and 
elegance.  Wicker,  reed,  rattan. 


metal  tubing,  iron  and  wire  have 
been  reborn.  Stimulated  by  the 
popularity  of  modernism  we  have 
new  designs  executed  in  a  variety  of 


BY  LEONTINE  SANDERS 

materials  and  colors.  So  varied,  that 
the  sophisticated  penthouse  terrace, 
and  the  seashore  or  country  cottage 
may  select  appropriate  design  from 
one  collection. 

These  assortments  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  stock,  price  lines  and  custo¬ 
mer  demand  for  individual  color 
combinations  make  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  summer  furniture  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  exacting  of  jobs. 
Quick,  smart  promotions,  large 
assortments  and  and  an  individual 
presentation  of  color  combinations 
and  style  are  only  a  few  of  the 
secrets. 

Styling  has  been  thought  of  first 
hy  the  makers  of  tubular  furniture, 
the  new  designs  in  chrome  tables, 
chairs,  gliders  etc.,  being  a  great 
stimulus,  and  new,  to  porch  collec¬ 
tions.  In  reed  and  rattan  we  find 
the  modified  modern  and  classic 
themes  gaily  painted  and  up¬ 


holstered.  Combinations  of  red, 
white  and  blue  are  great  favorites. 
Wrought  iron  at  its  best  has  gone 
classic  and  is  smartest  painted  soft 
grey,  yellow  or  white.  Cast  iron, 
becoming  a  great  favorite  for  gar¬ 
dens,  is  faithfully  following  those 
Continental  rococco  styles  which 
are  so  decorative.  Wire  furniture, 
a  favorite  with  decorators  last  year, 
seems  almost  ripe  for  a  promotion. 
It  is  light  in  weight,  strong  and  ad¬ 
heres  correctly  to  Victorian  styles. 
Much  of  it  is  being  sold. 

Fabrics  used  in  the  coverings  for 
seat  and  back  cushions  are  equally 
gay  and  smart  and  suggest  a  grand 
opportunity  to  promote  porch  furni¬ 
ture  sales  along  with  the  new 
drapery  and  upholstery  cottons. 
Everything  from  plaids  to  prints  is 
being  used.  Printed  patterns  on 
smooth  materials  appear,  and  no 
pattern  on  rough  materials  but 
plenty  of  texture  secured  through 
intricate  weaving. 


Left:  Lawn  chaise,  on 
wheels.  (H.  C.  White 
Co.) 

Right:  Two  very  com¬ 
fortable  chairs;  heavy 
rattan;  covered  with 
cool  green  cotton. 

Lawn  umbrella  above, 
with  polka  dots  paint¬ 
ed  on  cotton  duck. 
Colors  reversed  on 
chair. {Troy  Sunshade) 
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mEVEmooYS  needs 


NATIONAL 
COTTON  WEEK 

MAY  14-19 


Dramatiz*  nationai  cohon 
wiiK  in  your  tier*,  in  your 
windows  and  in  your  a«lvor> 
tiling.  Cotton  Wook  pmsnntt 
one  of  your  vory  bost  iusi* 
noss-Ootting  Opportunttios'- 
Bo  Suro  to  Oot  Your  Sharo. 


Of  all  the  major  promotion  events  on  your  merchandise  calen¬ 
dar,  Cotton  Week  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and  from  all 
indications  this  year  (May  14-19)  retailers  should  record  even 
greater  sales  triumphs  than  they  enjoyed  last  year. 


Let  the  official  symbol  of  Cotton  Week  be  your  signal  to  prepare 
now  for  a  rousing  event  in  your  Linen  Department  and  make 
DUNDEE  TOWELS  the  focal  point  of  your  event.  We’ll  gladly  co¬ 
operate  by  submitting  samples  of  the  most  appropriate  styles 
for  your  individual  store  requirements.  Then,  too,  you’ll  want  to 
get  the  details  of  our  newest  DUNDEE  TOWEL  PROMOTION  PLAN. 

WOODWARD,  BALDWIN  &  CO. 

43  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  GEORGIA  KINCAID  MILLS,  Griffin,  Go. 


^  cr^  QUALITY  TOWELS  y±jLtt.,C-C.  1 6  6  B 
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Refreshment  for  Winter 
Weary  Rooms 


Latest  news  in  towels  introduce  soft 
Easter  egg  tones  and  smart  monograms 
for  one  more  summer.  Cowtesy  Can- 
no  Mills. 


The  Chinese- 
modern  note 
appears  in  a 
new  Beach 
T  h  r  o  w 
Courtesy 
Cannon 
Mills. 


New  cotton  lamp  shades  and  porch  pil¬ 
lows  exploit  the  colors  of  yellow  and  blue. 


BY 

LEONTINE  SANDERS 


WiTH  so  many  smart  new 
things  available  why  not  lively 
promotions  of  the  smaller 
ii.^ms  which  give  now  interest  to 
t-ummer  homes?  Living  rooms,  bed- 
i  joms,  guest  rooms  and  bathrooms, 
no  matter  how  well  furnished  look 
stuffy  and  tiresome  after  a  long 
winter. 

New  summer  draperies  and  slip¬ 
covers  certainly  suggest  replacing 
tile  formal  winter  rugs,  lamp 
shades,  sofa  cushions,  bedspreads, 
i.iankets  and  bath  accessories  with 
summery  ones.  The  bath  shop  and 
the  domestics  have  so  much  to  offer 
t  a  time  when  cottons  are  being 
promoted  and  June  brides  and  re¬ 
gular  customers  are  buying  for  sum¬ 
mer  homes.  All  these  new  summer 
things  need  display  and  promotion. 
Those  new  bath  towels  and  bath 
sets  which  not  only  give  pleasure 
to  the  eye  but  a  satisfaction  of 
quality,  come  in  soft  Easter-egg 
tones  ideal  for  summer  homes  and 
Cabanas.  Along  with  these,  beach 
throws  come  into  the  picture.  One 
very  new  one  suggests  the  modern- 
Chinese  and  judging  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Coolie  type  beach  togs  this 
is  in  for  a  run. 

Hot  weather  decrees  changing 
from  wool  blankets  to  light  we'ght 
cotton  and  wool.  This  gives  us  a 
grand  opportunity  to  promote  sheets 


Left :  Bridal  en¬ 
semble  in  white 
shades.  Extra 
blanket  or  chaise 
throw  is  new 


Right:  Dark  color 
schemes  in  mahog¬ 
any  and  maize  and 
green  and  white  for 
well  dressed  coun¬ 
try  bed. 


and  pillow  cases,  night  spreads, 
bedspreads  and  cotton  comforters. 
That  extra  blanket  too  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Though  white  is  still 
smartest,  the  pastel  colored  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  are  becoming  more 
popular  and  make  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  new  blanket  colors. 
For  very  informal  display  the  deep 
checkered  hem  in  red,  blue  or  green 
might  be  suggested.  For  the  bride 
or  guest  room,  white  blankets,  white 
sheets  plain  percale  or  with  a  scal¬ 
loped  border,  sheer  white  cotton 
crepe  night  spread  and  an  extra 
blanket  in  white,  may  be  shown. 
For  the  master’s  bedroom  a  little 
color  combined  with  white.  For  ex¬ 
ample  a  coral  or  soft  green  blanket, 
white  sheets  monogrammed  in  green 
and  a  new  tufted  snowfall  type  bed¬ 
spread.  For  the  boy  or  girl  in  the 
country,  maize  colored  sheets  with 
a  mahogany  colored  blanket  and 
spreads  appealing. 

Then  along  come  a  new  group  of 
cotton  lamp  shades.  The  favorites 
to  be  sure  are  whites  trimmed  with 
moss,  ropes  and  fringes,  but  as 
variety  is  the  keynote  for  summer 
shades  every  type  of  fabric  from 
organdy  to  homespuns  in  every 
color  is  to  be  had.  Porch  and  gar¬ 
den  cushions,  and  the  dressier  kind 
for  the  living  room,  come  in  great 
variety.  Cottons  on  flounced  dress¬ 
ing  tables  and  luncheon  and  doilie 
sets  are  other  small  items  which 
should  be  included  in  cotton  promo¬ 
tions.  Displays  of  these  will  enable 
other  Home  Furnishing  departments 
to  bring  forward  such  additional 
merchandise  as  china,  glass,  silver¬ 
ware  and  smart  novelties  for  com¬ 
fortable  summer  living. 
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MOOR  AVONDOWN 


QUALITY 

TURKISH  TOWELS 


What  an  appropriate  line  to  promote  during 
NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK! 

MOOR  TOWELS  have  everything  needed  to  make 
them  sell  and  seU  fast.  Their  distinctive  designs 
and  rich  colorings  are  the  very  essence  of  smart¬ 
ness — as  fresh  and  sparkling  as  Spring  itself.  They 
are  artfully  made  from  a  specially  woven  grade 
of  Terry  cloth,  famed  for  its  absorbency  and  ten- 
aceous  wearing  qualities  .  .  .  unsurpassed  bleach 
.  .  .  soft,  luxurious  pile  .  .  .  extra-sturdy  selvages 
•  .  .  colors  guaranteed  fast.  Withal,  they  are 
modestly  priced.  Complete  range  in  all  standard 
sizes. 


COTTON  BLANKETS 

Perhaps  not  everybody,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  households  in  this  land  could  use  to  advantages 
COTTON  BLANKETS  as  offered  by  AVONDOWN. 

Attractively  styled  in  non-fading  colored  plaids  .  .  . 
caressingly  soft,  downy-like  texture  .  .  .  built  to 
stand  real  service  .  .  .  popularly  priced  .  .  .  values 
which  are  unmatched  .  .  .  all-year-around  seller. 
Surely,  here  is  timely  merchandise  to  feature 
during  NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK.  For  it  is 
just  the  season  when  thought  and  preparation  are 
being  given  to  practical  coverings  for  summer 
homes  and  cottages,  camping  and  other  purposes 
which  require  warmth  and  protection  without 
burdensome  weight. 


Be  sure  your  stoek  of  MOOR  QUALITY  TURKISH  TOWELS  and 
AVONDOWN  COTTON  BLANKETS  are  ample  for  an  unusually 
big  volume  of  business  during  NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK — 
and  for  future  promotions  during  the  summer  months,  June 
through  August.  If  you  are  not  now  carrying  these  popular  lines, 
write  or  wire  us  at  once  for  samples  and  full  details. 


If  it’$  made  of  COTTON,  ask 

SOUTHEASTERN  COHONS,  INC 

58-60  Worth  Street,  New  York 
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noticeable  in  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers  on  the  busy  streets  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  worn  by  hustling  young 
executives  laden  with  brief  cases  and 
portfolios,  as  well  as  by  dignified 
and  portly  gentlemen  who,  in  former 
years,  made  their  way  through  the 
steaming  streets  mopping  their 
brows  in  a  most  undignified  fashion. 


Slacks  tailored  to  fit  by  J.  B.  Pearson 
Co.,  Boston,  from  Turner  Halsey 
Double  Check  "Ace”  pinned  stripe 
trousering.  Sanforized  shrunk. 

ON  a  warm  spring  da"  several 
years  ago,  a  dignified  member 
of  Princeton’s  nighly  sophisti¬ 
cated  junior  class  appeared  on  the 
campus  of  Old  Nassau  attired  in  a 
white  linen  suit.  He  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  Easter  vacation 
spent  in  that  glorious  playground 
known  as  Bermuda.  Having  worn 
linen  suits  constantly  while  in  that 
land,  he  was  loath  to  return  to  the 
hot  and  heavy  woolens  so  much  in 
evidence  on  the  persons  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Thus  was  born  a  new 
fashion. 

In  that  same  year,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  in  the  following  year,  80% 
of  Princeton’s  undergraduates  were 
sporting  white  linen  suits  for  warm 
weather  wear,  and  as  is  often  the 
case,  these  gallant  young  blades  even 
went  so  far  as  to  display  their  linen 
suits  while  on  Easter  vacation  from 
Keokuk  to  New  York  City — and  the 
Blaster  vacation  in  the  year  1928 
afforded  no  hot  weather.  Such  is 
the  faith  of  youth  in  its  own  con¬ 
victions. 

From  its  inception  on  the  Prince¬ 
ton  campus  and  from  its  general 
acceptance  on  the  campuses  of  all 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
the  white  linen  suit  grew  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  well-dressed  men  every¬ 
where  as  almost  a  summer  uniform 
for  week-end  and  resort  wear.  In 
the  last  year  or  two,  it  has  been 


cut,  and  comfortable,  to  say  nothing 
of  sightly.  Thus  was  born  the  slack, 
which,  too,  has  become  part  of  the 
summer  uniform  for  active  sports¬ 
men.  Manufactured  of  various  ma¬ 
terials,  this  full  cut  and  careless  ap¬ 
pearing  garment  has  come  to  take 
its  place  in  the  wardrobe  of  every 
style  leader  and  clothes-conscious 
gentleman.  The  cotton  slack  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  largest  sell¬ 
ing  summer  items  in  a  clothing 
stock  and  is  not  only  accepted,  but 
is  in  demand,  from  coast  to  coast. 

As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
cotton  slack,  we  are  now  witnessing 
a  demand  for  all  cotton  suits,  and 
as  in  all  fashions  which  are  based 
on  merit,  the  cotton  suit  is  here  to 
stay.  Cool,  comfortable,  sensibly 
and  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  most  of  our 
cities  during  the  torrid  months,  the 
cotton  suit  has  a  rightful  place; 


Duck  Slacks  for  tennis  or  sport,  of 
“Admiral  200”  Turner-Halsey  san¬ 
forized  shrunk  duck,  tailored  by  A. 
New  &  Co.,  New  York. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  linen  suit,  the  suit  of  all 
cotton  fabric  was  bound  to  come, 
and  it’s  the  cotton  suit  which  will 
hold  sway  with  the  more  sensible 
and  style-conscious  of  our  citizens, 
through  the  coming  year. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  conven¬ 
tional  knicker  disappeared  from 
fashion’s  favor,  our  better-dressed 
golfers  cast  alx)ut  for  a  suitable 
trouser  to  wear  during  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  little  white  ball.  It  was 
natural  that  these  active  gentlemen 
should  desire  something  cool,  full 


Business,  sports,  country  club  can 
claim  this  summer  suit  of  white  repp, 
sanforized  shrunk  by  Fruit  of  the 
loom,  made  by  L.  H.  Manko  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Cottons  for  Men  s  Play — 

And  Business  .  .  . 


Sport  and  Business  World  Turns 
to  Cotton  Comfort — Cleanliness 


7i63 


600  3 


SANFORIZED 

SHRUNK 


72iq 


all  Bibb  fabrics  made  from 


ZFin 

Outstanding 
Line  of  SLACK  and 
SUITING  Fabrics 

SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 

Garments  made  from  Bibb  cloths  are 
among  the  outstanding  features  in  the 
leading  pants  manufacturers’  lines» 
comprising — 

Sanforized  Seersuckers  in  several 
qualities. 

A  comprehensive  range  of  the  popular 
nub  effects. 

r 

^  Printed  slacks  in  a  wide  range  of  vat 
^  colors,  stripes  and  broken  checks. 

Kenilworth  Cord,  the  season’s  leading 
cord  fabric  for  men’s  wear,  in  a  variety 
of  patterns  and  colors,  all  vat  dyed. 
Don’t  fail  to  include  garments  made 
from  this  beautiful  fabric  in  your 
Spring  and  Summer  lines. 

.  ALL  FABRICS  36'  WIDE 


^  Smart  Fabrics 


cotton  spun  and  woven  in  Bibb*s  own 
Cotton  Mills . 


bibb  manufacturing  CO,  MACON,  GEORGIA 

NEW  YORK  SALES  OFFICE  •  74  LEONARD  STREET 
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Summer  Suit  of  sanforised  shrunk 
cotton,  by  Peerless  Sportswear  for 
men,  division  of  Peerless  Smoking 
Jacket  Co. 

cool  because  it  is  porous ;  comfort¬ 
able  because  it  is  loose-fitting,  and 
sensible  because  it  is  washable. 

Before  the  advent  of  scientifical¬ 
ly  controlled  shrinkage,  cotton  fab¬ 
rics  were  looked  upon  in  disfavor. 
After  the  first  washing,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  laundry,  cotton  slacks 
came  home  perfectly  suited  to  one’s 
pint-sized  brother.  The  legs  crept 
up  around  the  knees,  waist  bands 
shrank  four  or  five  size.c,  sleeves 
shot  upward  toward  the  elbows, 
shoulders  became  pinched. 

This  serious  defect  in  the  use  of 
cottons  in  men’s  clothing  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  Sanforized  pro¬ 
cess  of  controlled  shrinkage.  Mr. 
John  Public  has  become  so  conscious 
of  this  development  that  he  no  long¬ 
er  fears  to  toss  his  cotton  slacks  or 
his  cotton  suit  into  the  family  Wc-.sh 
or  to  send  it  to  the  laundry.  That 
has  removed  from  his  consciousness 
one  of  the  last  obstacles  to  the  free 
and  untrammeled  use  of  cotton  for 
summer  clothes. 

Today  the  cotton  suit  is  no  longer 
in  demand  only  for  week-end  wear 
or  for  vacations  in  the  country.  It 
is  now  wanted  for  business  wear. 
This  demand  has  come  so  rapidly 
that  manufacturers  of  cotton  suit¬ 
ing  fabrics  have  been  unable  to  keep 
pace,  they  have  been  caught  with 
fabrics  on  hand  which  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  average 
business  man.  In  other  words,  it  is 


essential  that  cotton  fabrics  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  please  the  tastes  and  the 
conservative  ideas  in  dress  of  Mr. 
Average  Business  Man. 

The  production  of  cottons  which 
simulate  woolens  is  going  forward, 
but,  as  yet,  the  necessary  patterns 
and  weaves  and  colors  are  still  in 
an  embryonic  state.  Mr.  Average 
Man,  going  about  his  daily  business 
duties,  does  not  want  a  white  cot¬ 
ton  suit  which  will  make  him  look 
conspicuous.  He  wants  his  time- 
honored  steel  gray,  navy  blue,  ox¬ 
ford,  his  rich  brown  shades.  These 
are  coming  and  the  next  three  years 
should  see  business  men  happier  and 
cooler,  as  well  as  more  efficient  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  tasks  during 
the  “dog  days.’’ 

For  the  retailer  this  new,  third 
season  offers  great  opportunity.  The 
possibilities  of  promotion  during  the 
heretofore  slow  clothing  season  are 
many.  Newspaper  advertising,  us¬ 
ually  so  dull  during  the  summer 
months,  can  be  pepped  up  and 
freshened  when  talking  about  cool, 
comfortable  clothing.  Window  dis¬ 
plays  can  be  made  to  take  on  added 
interest  by  showing  washable  cloth¬ 
ing  in  cool  and  alluring  settings. 
The  usually  drab  appearance  of  the 
clothing  department  can  be  made 


inviting  and  refreshing.  The  re¬ 
tailer  can  cooperate  with  the  local 
laundry  to  their  mutual  benefit.  He 
can  dress  himself  and  his  employees 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  customers 
will  be  glad  to  visit  him — if  only 
to  use  his  department  as  an  oasis  in 
the  hot  and  dusty  streets. 

Announces 
Pepperell  Plans 

For  Cotton  Week  and  the  spring 
drive,  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing 
Company  is  releasing  a  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  featuring  the  wide 
range  of  merchandise  available  for 
varied  purposes  which  the  firm  man¬ 
ufactures.  The  campaign  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  is  largely  institu¬ 
tional.  It  includes  use  of  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier’s,  New  Yorker,  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine. 

In  some  of  the  advertisements 
specific  merchandise  is  to  be  fea¬ 
tured,  but  in  the  main  the  campaign 
aims  to  build  the  entire,  wide  line 
of  Pepperell  fabric  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  newer  lines  as  well  as  the 
older  and  more  familiar  ones.  Dra¬ 
pery  fabrics  are  included. 


for  summer 


have  caught  the  spirit  of  those 
sunny  days  ahead  ...  a  colorful 
collection  of  Shirtfrocks  styled  in 
the  traditional  Saychard  Fashion 
.  .  .  new  fabrics  .  .  .  new  styles  .  .  . 
new  selling  opportunities  for 
summer  cottons. 
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COUNT  ^EM 
ALL  IN  BUT 
THE  NUDISTS 


When  you  start  featuring  River¬ 
side  and  Dan  River  Chambrays 
and  Coverts,  figure  on  selling 
the  whole  town.  The  only  cus- 


XlPillSui 


^tU>t^ilddeA 


Tickets  of  the  above  type  ore  available  for  ALL  of  the  standard 
quality  Riverside  Sanforized-shrunk  Chambrays  and  Coverts. 
Ask  for  them ! 


tomers  you  won't  be  able  to  sell 
ore  those  who  wear  no  clothes 
at  all.  These  fabrics  are  now 
the  overwhelming  choice  for 
hundreds  of  work,  sports  and 
semi-dress  garments  —  for  all 
types  of  consumers. 


RIVERSIDE  &  DAN  RIVER  COHON  MILLS,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK: 

40  Worth  Street 


CHICAGO) 

300  W.  Adams  Street 


ATLANTA) 

1009  Glenn  Building 
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Longer  Life  for  Clothes  to  Work  In 


Tests  Show  Added  Strength  and  Wear 
Results  from  Sanforizing  of  Fabrics 


BY  GEORGE  R.  HORTON 


TO  take  liberties  with  a  well- 
known  saying,  the  Lord  must 
love  the  Workers  because  He 
has  made  so  many  of  them. 

An  appreciation  of  this  fact  as 
applied  to  merchandising  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  growth  of  an  astound¬ 
ing  national  business  in  clothes  to 
work  in.  No  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  can  continue  long  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  Penney.  For 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  through 
its  many  hundreds  of  stores,  is  an 
extremely  large  distributor  of  work 
clothing. 

The  heads  of  this  organization 
started  with  the  conviction  that  if 
their  stores  sell  work  clothing  of  a 
quality  that  brings  the  wearers  back 
tor  more,  they  have  established  for 
every  department  in  the  stores  a 
contact  of  customer  satisfaction  with 
the  largest  single  class  of  dwellers 
in  the  land — ^those  who  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
This  policy  established,  the  firm 
builded  its  line  by  improving  fabrics, 
tailoring,  style,  fit,  wearing  qualities 
of  work  clothing.  It  is  still  working 
at  the  job. 

They  have  pioneered  and  pro¬ 
moted  many  features  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  overalls  today.  Starting  al¬ 
most  from  the  point  of  the  raw 
cotton,  and  developing  it  into  special 
yams  that  are  woven  into  cloths 
built  up  to  specifications  for  con¬ 
struction  in  count,  weight,  breaking 
tests,  wear  tests,  and  shrinking  tests ; 


and  on  to  the  garments  themselves 
where  dimensions,  pockets,  and 
trimming  requirements  have  been 
carefully  studied,  and  then  in  pat¬ 
terns  developed  to  produce  the  fin¬ 
est  possible  kind  of  garments  in 
work  clothing. 

This  work  is,  of  course,  done 
through  buying  departments  and 
through  a  very  extensive  laboratory 
which  this  company  has  developed 
in  the  last  few  years — a  laboratory 
which  has  helped  to  develop  not  only 
new  standards,  but  various  kinds  of 
tests  which  have  never  before  been 
used  in  connection  with  determining 
standards  that  will  give  to  the  wear¬ 
er  the  very  finest  in  quality  and 
make  that  can  be  had. 

One  of  the  new  ideas  that  have 
been  developed  during  the  past  year 
or  two  has  been  their  shrunk  over¬ 
alls  made  of  Sanforized  shrunk  de¬ 


Style  enters  into 
elothes  to  work  in 

/  ^ 

Above,  left:  Work  shirt  of  '  \ 

Riverside  Chambray,  Sanforized  ^  \  I 


Shrinkage  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  problems  in  work 
clothing.  As  a  result  of  years  of 
study  of  shrinking  methods  and  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  the  Sanforizing  pro¬ 
cess  was  born,  and  eventually  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  solution  of  the  shrink¬ 
ing  problems  involved  in  this  type 
of  clothing.  The  business  on  this 
kind  of  overalls  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  amounting  to  as  much  as 
half  of  the  volume  at  present  and 
still  increasing. 

Then,  too,  a  lot  of  interesting 
things  have  developed  and  have  been 
discovered  in  relation  to  Sanforized 
shrunk  overalls,  that  is  to  garments 
the  cloth  for  which  was  shrunk  by 
the  Sanforized  process,  which  so 


Left:  Cap,  jacket  and  trous¬ 
ers  of  navy  blue  cotton’s  gabar¬ 
dine  sanforized  shrunk  —  a 
favorite  uniform  material,  from 
Hesslein  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Right:  Shirt  and  trousers  of 
covert  cloth,  matching  though 
shirt  is  of  lighter  weight.  Both 
sanforized  shrunk .  New  develop¬ 
ment  from  Erwin  Mills,  Joshua 
L.  Baily  &  Co. 
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THEY  UNFAILINGLY  AFFORD 
PERMANENT  FIT 
BETTER  WEARING  QUALITIES 
RICH  COLOR 
WELL  MADE  GARMENTS 


AVAILABLE 
FROM  YOUR 
MANUFACTURER 


INDUSTRIAL  DENIMS 


The  Man  who 
has  a  job  •  •  • 

Make  sure  that  he  gets  his 
money’s  worth. 

Make  sure  of  his  continued 
patronage. 

SPECIFY  that  your  present 
source  of  supply  furnish  you 
with  work  clothes  made  from 


J.  P.  STEVENS  AND  CO.,  INC. 

'  I 

44  LEONARD  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES 


INDUSTRIAL 

DENIMS 
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controls  shrinkage  as  to  give  to  the 
wearer  a  garment  that  after  repeat¬ 
ed  washings  has  the  same  fitting 
qualities  as  when  new.  < 

It  has  been  definitely  proven 
through  the  Penney  laboratory  that 
this  Sanforized  shrunk  denim  has 
considerably  more  wearing  quality 
than  unshrunk  denims  of  equal 
weight  and  construction ;  even  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  more. 

These  results  are  obtained  from 
a  special  friction  apparatus  in  the 
laboratory  that  is  used  to  wear 
through  the  cloth.  This  machine 
shows  just  how  many  strokes  it 
takes  to  wear  through  the  fabric. 

It  requires  many  hundreds  of 
strokes  more  to  wear  through  the 
Sanforized  fabrics  both  on  the  warp 
threads  and  on  the  filling  threads. 

Other  interesting  tests  also  show 
that  the  Sanforized  shrunk  cloth  has 
a  far  greater  breaking  strength  in 
both  the  filling  and  warp  yams;  as 
much  as  13  per  cent  more  in  the 
warp,  and  12  per  cent  more  in  the 
filling. 

New  and  Special  Standards 

The  Sanforized  shrinking  process 
is  most  desirable  because  it  is  the 
only  shrinking  process  that  does 
control  shrinkage  and  gives  uni¬ 
formity.  It  is  not  possible  to  over¬ 
come  the  old  shrinking  problems  by 
oversizing  garments  because  cloths 
of  the  same  weights  and  construc¬ 
tion  out  of  the  same  and  out  of 
different  mills  do  not  shrink  exactly 
the  same  when  laundered.  A  man 
could  never  know  a  garment  made 
out  of  unshrunk  fabrics  would  al¬ 
ways  have  the  same  fitting  qualities 
after  washing  as  garments  he  had 
purchased  previously,  made  over  the 
same  dimensions. 

,  On  Sanforized  fabrics  the  actual 
amount  of  shrinkage  in  a  piece  of 
cloth  is  first  determined  before  it 
eoes  through  the  Process,  and  the 
machine  set  to  shrink  the  cloth  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  extent  the  laundry  test 
showed  the  unshrunk  fabric  shrank 
when  laundered. 

The  Sanforized  shrunk  garments 
are  only  the  latest  idea  introduced 
by  the  Penney  company.  Many 
other  standards  have  been  set  up; 
standards  for  buttons,  for  buckles, 
for  pocketings,  a  required  number 
of  stitches  per  inch,  special  pockets, 
unusual  dimensions  giving  unusual 
fitting  qualities,  and  fine  fabrics  of 
the  highest  standard ;  all  of  which 
has  given  the  working  man  some¬ 
thing  real  fine  in  work  clothing  and 
which  has,  as  is  generally  known, 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  volume  of 
business. 


EXTILE 

aTTl/iuf  and. 

ALES  ujzLLi... 


Years  of  specializing  have  brought  to  us  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  textiles  are  in  a  class  alone — for  advertising. 
We  have  developed  an  organization  with  many 
branches  which  reach  out  into  rich  fields  that  vitally 
influence  sales,  but  remain  undiscovered  by  those  not 
so  familiar  with  the  fundamental  facts. 


We  apply  to  our  clients’  problems  in  addition  to  the  usual  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  service,  the  force  of  our  specialized  Departments  which 
include: — 

1.  FASHION  MERCHANDISING  BUREAU: 

Sponsoring  and  promoting  balanced  quality  merchandise. 

2.  TEXTILES  EDUCATION  BUREAU: 

Distributing  information  to  educational  influences  the  country 
over. 

3.  TRADE  NEWS  SERVICE  OF  AMERICA: 

Distributing  news  of  important  developments  for  trade. 

4.  FASHION  NEWS  SERVICE: 

Distributing  news  through  Fashion  sources  of  importance. 

5.  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT: 

Conducting  research  as  to  new  sources  of  distribution  and 
aiding  in  their  development. 

6.  MERCHANDISING  COUNSEL  SERVICE: 

Acting  m  advisory  capacity  for  customers  of  clienrs  served. 

Some  of  the  widely  known  textile  and  apparel  interests 
which  have  employed  our  facilities  wholly  or  in  part  are: 

American  Institute  of  Laundering;  American  Leather  Producers;  Durene  Association  of 
America;  Knit  Underwear  Industry  of  U.  S.  and  Canada;  Leather  Glove  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.;  Sanforized  Process  of  Controlled  Shrinkage;  Suspenders  Industry  of  the  U.  S.; 
Woolen  Industry  of  Scotland. 

• 

Our  organization  is  at  the  service  of  textile  producers, 
apparel  manufacturers  or  other  firms  truly  interested  in 
construaively  increasing  sales. 


The  Byron  G*  Af oon  Company*  Inc. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  ONE  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

THE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  THAT 

MERCHANDISES  TEXTILES 
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article-  240 

SMARTEST  PUT-UP 
ON  THE  MARKET 

A  new  2  for  5  seller.  A 
new  value.  A  new  put-up 
to  bring  you  at-once  busi¬ 
ness.  Attractive,  smart, 
modem.  Standard  quality, 

30  yard  Mercerized  Mend¬ 
ing  Cotton.  Best  selling 
colors.  2  ends  of  2  ply. 
Parked  12  Balls  to  Box. 


GUARANTEED  FAST  COLORS— WILL  ^^IL.  “Star  Twist”  is  known 
everywhere  as  highest  quality  mercerized  cotton  thread.  People  know  it. 
People  trust  it.  People  prefer  it.  Full  100  yards  in  every  spool.  Com¬ 
plete  range  of  colors.  A  sure  fire  repeater.  All  the  new  shades  including 
matching  colors  for  hias  fold  tape.  Mahogany  finish  Counter  Display  Tray 
Free.  12  spools  to  hox — retails  for  5  cents. 


ARTICLE  344 


Important!  This  new  10c 
SI25E  of  plain  finish  “Star” 
Crochet  Cord  is  meeting 
with  a  ready  response  from 
the  trade.  All  of  the 
popular  pastel  and  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  shades. 

100  yard  Balls.  Packed  12 


SANSILK 


SILKATEEN 


ARTICLE  102 


“Silkateeii” — “Sansilk”  marches  on!  The  original  mer¬ 
cerized  Crochet  Cotton — and  still  the  Leader.  White,  Black 
and  all  the  best  selling  colors.  75  yard  Balls.  Packed  12 
to  box.  Retail  for  5c. 


AMERICAB^ 


THREAD  €0 


FAST  COLORS 


GUARANTEED 


WILL  BOIL 


111  No.  Canal  St.,  Chicago 
1718  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
536  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


COLOR  CARDS  ON  REQUEST 
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Cannon,  as  usual,  shoots  off  the  hig  volley  for  sales- 
volume !  More  good  merchandise-leaders,  promotional 
ideas  and  display  material  than  you’ll  get  from  any 
other  towel  manufacturer.  We’ll  help  you  turn  your 
department  into  a  great,  colorful  Cotton  Fair  with 
sales-squares,  wall  counters  and  display  windows  deco¬ 
rated  in  bazaar  fashion.  Old  Plantation  Posters  and 
gay  red  and  yellow  Cannon  Bunting  offered  free.  Send 
measurements  of  bunting  desired  for  booth  and 
window  draping. 

Also,  brand-new  towel  designs  and  color  combina¬ 
tions  coming  through  now.  Values  that  will  make 
Cannon  towels  and  sheets  break  all  Cotton  Week  rec¬ 
ords  in  your  store.  Remember  the  dates  —  May  14-19. 
Get  ready!  Cannon  Mills,  Ine.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


Mammy  poster  in  fnll  colors.  Booth  should  be  attended  by 
Cut-out  figure  balancing  at  least  one  salesgirl  in  cos- 
great  basket  of  fluffy  cotton.  tume.  This  skirt  made  of 
Contains  no  printed  dates  .. .  Cannon  Bunting  with  any 
use  long  after  Cotton  Week.  white  blouse  and  blue  scarf. 


Sales  Promotion 


Alert  Stores  Value  the 
New  Dealer  Helps 


As  told  to 

FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Mamger,  Sales  Promotion  Diznsion 
BY  THOMAS  ROBB 
Jaros-Robb  Service 

Concrete,  attention-getting  sales  plans — good 
ideas  that  you  can  put  to  work  for  you  without 
fuss  or  unreasonable  expense — you  are  always 
looking  for  them.  Do  not,  then,  neglect  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  the  dealer  helps  offered  you  by  up- 
to-the-minute  manufacturers.  Many  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers  are  as  retail-sales-minded  as  you  are.  The  selling 
plans  they  work  out  for  your  use  contain  vital  informa-' 
tion  about  their  merchandise  and  the  big  selling  point 
of  each  product  is  dramatized  in  some  striking  manner. 

The  plans  are  flexible,  particularly  with  regard  to 
newspaper  advertising.  They  offer  a  good  variety  of 
copy,  layouts,  artwork,  enabling  stores  to  build  their 
own  advertisements  where  they  prefer  to  do  so.  Of 
greatest  importance  is  the  material  furnished  which 
helps  stores  overcome  certain  weaknesses  in  their  store 
salesmanship.  One  way  in  which  continuous  selling 
action  is  accomplished  results  from  constantly  sub¬ 
mitting  unusual  selling  ideas  to  the  store  buyer  through 
the  manufacturer’s  salesman. 

Scientific  Demonstration 

In  a  recent  interview  Mr.  Thomas  Rohb  of  Jaros- 
Robb  Service  enumerated  many  specific  examples,  as 
follows : 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  unusually  light  weight  overcoat, 
that  due  to  the  very  long  fibres  and  different  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric,  offered  the  combination  of  light 
weight  and  great  warmth,  the  selling  campaign  was 
built  around  the  theme  “Takes  a  Load  Off  Your 
Shoulders,”  and  after  long  experimentation  there  was 
created  a  Thermal  Test  Display  which  spectacularly 
demonstrated  how  the  coat  helped  retain  the  lx)dy  tem¬ 
perature  despite  the  coldest  blasts.  This  display  was  in 
great  demand ;  was  used  in  windows  and  departments 
of  stores  in  many  cities  and  helped  sell  many  of  these 
coats. 

No  individual  store  could  have  spared  the  time  for 
experimentation  and  production  of  this  mechanical  at¬ 
traction  that  dramatized  the  big  selling  point  of  the 
merchandise.  Yet  it  helped  stores  do  an  unusual  selling 
job  and  also  proved  to  be  a  good  investment  for  the 
manufacturer. 

Sales  Calendar 

2.  A  campaign  that  contained  all-around  selling 
helps  for  a  certain  children’s  outdoor  garment,  supplied 
stores  with  a  sales  calendar  indicating  how  this  pro¬ 
motional  material  could  be  used  week  by  week  through¬ 
out  the  entire  selling  season.  Helping  stores  with  the 
sales  planning  for  this  merchandise  over  an  extended 
period  proved  very  resultful. 


“How  to  Use”  Card 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  new  type  of  nursery  furniture 
— a  high  chair  radically  different  from  the  customary 
article — there  arose  the  probability  that  many  of  these 
chairs,  being  purchased  as  gifts,  might  come  back  to 
the  store  because  the  recipient  didn’t  quite  get  the  hang 
of  it.  This  objection  was  eliminated  by  placing  around 
the  back  of  each  chair  a  printed  strip  explaining  its 
features  and  exactly  how  it  operated.  The  strip  served 
the  additional  purpose  of  a  display  piece  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  Display  Fixtures 

4.  There  was  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who  want¬ 
ed  to  supply  stores  with  a  department  display  for  his 
product,  and  had  in  mind  preparing  a  large  cardboard 
poster  with  a  cardboard  easel.  Basing  this  decision 
on  a  knowledge  of  stores’  needs  for  display  fixtures 
in  this  department — on  account  of  the  great  curtailment 
of  purchases  of  display  supplies  during  the  past  few 
years — the  manufacturer  created  at  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pense  an  attractive  fixture  definitely  linked  to  the 
manufacturer’s  product.  Because  of  its  more  perma¬ 
nent  nature,  and  because  it  had  a  real  appeal  to  stores, 
this  fixture  display  proved  more  resultful  to  both 
parties. 

“How  to  Sell”  Information 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  furniture  manufacturer  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  stores  the  regulation 
catalog  of  his  products,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
he  do  more  than  just  that;  and  a  catalog  and  sales 
manual  was  i)repared,  in  which  was  given  not  only  the 
necessary  buying  information  about  each  item  hut  also 
valuable  selling  slants  for  the  buyer,  salespeople,  store 
advertising  department,  etc. 

6.  In  every  campaign  manufacturers  are  increasing¬ 
ly  supplying  store  salespeople  (through  the  proper  store 
channels)  with  the  Facts  Or  Selling  Points  regarding 
individual  items  of  merchandise — setting  forth  this  in¬ 
formation  in  an  interesting,  easily  grasped  form.  It  is 
for  lack  of  this  information  that  salespeople  present 
merchandise  unintelligently,  thereby  either  losing  many 
sales  or  having  the  merchandise  come  back  to  the  store 
because  the  customer  discovered  later  that  it  wasn’t 
.vhat  she  supposed  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Robb  believes  that  a  great  part  of  the  unintelli¬ 
gent  selling  is  not  the  fault  of  the  salesperson,  but 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  store  to  devise  a  workable 
plan  to  put  this  vital  information  in  her  hands.  “The 
new  type  of  dealer  help,”  said  Mr.  Robb,  “recognizes 
this  situation  and  sees  to  it  that  carefully  collected  and 
organized  facts  are  supplied  to  salespeople  from  a  sales 
promotion  angle  which  helps  to  develop  keen,  alert 
salesmanship  for  the  item  in  question.” 

Undoubtedly  this  type  of  service  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  retailer.  An  alert 
retail  store  will  appreciate  and  encourage  this  effort. 
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Sales  Promotion 


Problems  of  Distribution 

BY  R.  C.  KRAMER 

President,  Beldiiig  Heminimy  Corticelli  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  From  an  address  delivered  before 
the  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 


^HE  most  significant  factor  that 

affects  retailing  basically  arises 
from  the  shorter  working  week. 
People  are  working  fewer  hours 
than  ever  before  in  history.  And 
all  signs  point  to  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours  of  labor  this  year,  for 
unless  there  is  a  definite  further  cur¬ 
tailment  of  working  hours  below  the 
point  where  increased  efficiency  can 
compensate  for  lost  production,  we 
will  have  a  permanent  army  of  un¬ 
employed  so  large  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  an  unthinkable  tax  rate  and 
be  a  source  of  social  disturbance  and 
unrest  that  is  impossible  to  contem- 
l)late.  To  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  that  means  this: 

1.  People  with  a  six  or  eight  hour 
day,  five  days  a  week,  will  be  less 
content  to  live  in  small  apartments 
in  the  city.  They  will  seek  the 
country,  want  a  home  of  their  own. 
They  will  entertain  more,  spend 
more  social  hours  at  their  home  and 
a  small  apartment  is  not  conducive 
to  that.  Home  will  be  a  place  to  live 
again  instead  of  an  address. 

2.  People  must  find  things  to  do 
with  the  leisure  time.  They  will 
need  to  economize  as  well,  so  home 
crafts  will  again  become  fashionable 
and  important. 

3.  They  will  require  more  varied 
types  of  clothing.  Living  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  or  in  the  country  on  a  greatei 
scale  than  ever  before  will  call  foi 
more  sports  clothes. 

4.  It  may  be  responsible  for  the 
rebirth  of  small  town  shopping  sec¬ 
tions  and  stores.  Manufacturers 
must  give  thought  to  calling  in  more 
small  towns  and  retailers  give 
thought  again  to  branch  stores. 

From  a  merchandise  standpoinl 
several  divisions  of  the  store  maj 
have  very  interesting  outlooks — 

1.  The  Home  Furnishing  Divis 
ion.  It  is  believed  that  the  shortei 
work  week  will  definitely  cause  mi¬ 
gration  of  people  from  cities 


resulting  in  building  of  homes  on  a 
very  large  nationwide  scale.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  people  who  are  “doubling 
up”  and  who  if  a  job  were  given 
to  them,  woufd  reestablish  a  home. 

The  demand  for  home  furnishings 
is  very  promising  for  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years.  And  the  alert  merchant 
will  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  his 
Home  Furnishings  Division  very 
carefully  to  see  that  it  is  prepared 
and  capitalize  this  trend. 

2.  The  Piece  Goods  Division. 
This  division — formerly  the  back¬ 
bone  of  retailing — seems  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  stage  a  comeback  of  real 
proportions. 

The  necessity  for  economy,  the 
relatively  larger  increase  in  the  cost 
of  ready-made  garments  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  profitably  employ  leis¬ 
ure  time,  makes  the  stage  all  set  for 
an  increase  in  sales  that  is  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  average  fer  the  rest 
of  the  store. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  growth 
of  ready-to-wear  and  decline  in 
home  sewing  have  lost  prime  loca¬ 
tions  for  piece  goods  and  caused 
its  promotional  budget  to  shrmu 
sharply. 

Today,  stores  must  consider 
effective  ways  to  reestablish  piece 
goods,  teach  home  sewing,  educate 
women  to  the  pleasures — not  the 
drudgery  of  sewing — ^and  very 
profitable  dividends  can  result.  The 
tide  has  already  turned  and  1934 
will  be  the  best  year  for  piece  goods 
for  many  many  moons. 

3.  Ready-to-Wear.  The  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  labor — the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  materials  and  better 
control  over  production  of  piece 
goods  that  should  eliminate  many 
opportunities  for  the  cutter  to  pro¬ 
duce  imoossible  values,  makes  the 
outlook  for  ready-to-wear — particu¬ 
larly  dresses — far  from  bright.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  new  prices  and  home  sewing  will 


displace  many  ready-made  dresses. 

A  wise  merchant  will  keep  very 
careful  eyes  on  stocks  and  sales  of 
all  ready-to-wear  as  long  as  present 
trends  continue. 

Last  summer  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  went  completely 
haywire  in  attempting  to  make  ab¬ 
normal  profits  by  huge  markups. 

The  N.  R  A.  was  blamed  for 
price  increases  of  fantastic  propor- 
ti  jns.  Subsequent  readjustments 
illustrate  how  unwise  and  unwar¬ 
ed  many  of  them  are. 

Retailers  —  Manufacturers,  both 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  higher 
markup  to  take  care  of  increased 
costs.  I  strongly  urge  deep  consid¬ 
eration  before  increase  in  markon  i. 
attempted. 

Improved  profit  showing  should 
come  from  increased  volume  and 
ever  vigilant  attention  to  expense. 
We  both  must  be  careful  not  to  kill 
consumption  by  long  markup. 

If  attention  is  directed  to  gross 
profit — to  a  more  efficient  operation 
that  eliminates  markdowns  and  slow 
selling — volume  will  improve  and 
profits  result  to  a  store  that  is  in  a 
normal  expense  situation,  i.e.,  not 
burdened  with  a  new  over-sized 
plant,  large  family  salaries,  etc.,  or 
to  a  manufacturer  calculating  his 
costs  in  a  normal  way. 

We  have  a  definite  duty  to  the 
whole  program  and  to  our  own  busi¬ 
nesses  to  facilitate  consumption  of 
goods  in  every  possible  manner  and 
abnormal  markup  has  little  place  in 
that  picture. 

Simultaneously  we  must  give 
thought  to  the  preservation  of  the 
important  low  price  lines  in  every 
department.  Remember  always  the 
lack  of  increase  in  the  buying  power 
of  a  vast  part  of  your  trade.  It 
is  the  duty  of  both  manufacturer 
and  retailer  to  use  all  ingenuity  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  offering  the  public 
goods  at  price  levels  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

There  is  one  piece  of  proposed 
action  by  the  government  that  is  full 
of  dangers  for  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  that  should  command  your 
best  attention.  That  is  the  proposal 
to  lend  money  by  the  R.  F.  C.  to 
individual  companies  who  are  crip¬ 
pled  financially  and  unable  to  get 
further  credit  through  industrial 
mortgage  companies  in  each  indus- 

try- 

That  may  sound  a  long  way  from 
retailing  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
not. 

A  major  cause  of  the  depths  to 
which  business  sank  and  of  the  com¬ 
plete  demoralization  of  prices  was 
the  reckless  management  of  many 
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industrial  companies  during  the  past 
five  years.  Production  was  planned 
that  had  no  relation  to  sales  and 
consumption.  When  stocks  became 
heavy  they  were  dumped  at  any 
price — very  often  below  cost.  Pro¬ 
duction  again  increased  and  dump¬ 
ing  again  was  practiced  so  that 
Intimate  trade  was  strangled  and 
you  witnessed  continual  heavy  losses 
on  stocks,  and  on  sales  as  well,  be¬ 
cause  of  your  unwillingness  to  have 
complete  stocks  in  such  a  condition. 

As  a  result  of  these  practices, 
many  companies  are  in  the  hands  of 
banks,  creditors’  committees,  receiv¬ 
ers  or  in  bankruptcy.  They  can  se¬ 
cure  no  new  legitimate  credit  and 
deserve  none. 

Yet  on  the  plea  of  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  attempts  are  being  made 
to  influence  Washington  to  lend 
them  more  money  so  that  another 
attempt  can  be  made. 

Employees  are  asked  to  sign  pe¬ 
titions.  Chambers  of  Commerce  cir¬ 
culate  petitions  to  the  effect  that 
thousands  will  be  thrown  out  of . 
work  if  the  money  is  not  torth- 
coming. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  no  shortage  of  goods  exists  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  run  this  par¬ 
ticular  plant — no  mention  is  made 
of  the  causes  that  brought  the  com¬ 
pany  to  its  present  condition — no 
mention  is  made  that  thousands  of 
people  in  other  centers  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work  if  more  pro¬ 
duction  is  created  that  is  not  needed 
today,  with  the  danger  of  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  same  vicious  practices 
that  brought  the  companies  to  their 
present  place. 

A  reestablishment  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  last  several  years  at  the 
expense  of  your  taxes  must  again 
lead  to  price  and  production  chaos. 

If  a  definite  economic  need  is 
filled  by  a  company  now  shut  down 
through  lack  of  money,  a  construc¬ 
tive  plan  should  be  created  for  its 
reopening,  not  a  destructive  one. 
Such  a  plan  might  take  this  form. 

In  every  industry  some  companies 
have  kept  their  houses  in  order,  pre¬ 
served  a  sound  condition  and  have 
demonstrated  capable  leadership. 

Let  those  companies  assume  the 
moral  responsibility  of  perhaps  part 
of  the  financial  responsibility  of 
spending  the  government’s  money  to 
reopen  the  plant.  If  a  definite  econ¬ 
omic  need  exists  for  it,  there  will 
he  no  lack  of  interest  by  responsible 
industry. 

This  would  more  readilv  insure 
wise  investing  of  the  new  rr.onev 
and  entrust  the  reincarnation  to 
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those  leaders  wno  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  their  ability  to  intelligently  adjust 
supply  and  demand. 

To  sanction  a  renewal  of  unin¬ 
telligent  manufacturing  of  the  type 
I  describe  is  to  definitely  invite  a 
return  of  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  the  depression  and  sound  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  alike  must 
fight  it  sharply. 

The  format’on  of  strong  manu¬ 
facturers’  trade  groups  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  codes  of  fair  practice  and 
their  eniorccin.-ut  is  cause  for  ver'-^ 
serious  thinking  by  both  retailer  and 
manufacturer.  In  the  past  several 
years  the  pressure  for  business  by 
manufacturers  and  the  pressure  for 
low  prices  and  various  concessions 
by  the  retailer  was  so  great  that  it 
resulted  in  a  group  of  many  trade 
practices  that  unquestionably  were 
one  sided,  definitely  unprofitable  to 
the  manufacturer  and  in  the  long 
run  uneconomical  for  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry.  As  so  frequently  happens 
when  there  has  'oeen  a  sharp  turn 
in  one  direction,  the  reaction  is 
equally  strong  n  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  wheii  the  opportunity  was 
presented  to  manufacturers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  thcir  competitors,  the 
problems  and  ills  of  their  industry, 
attempts  were  made  to  remedy  not 
only  all  the  unsound  practices  that 
had  been  created  during  the  last 
several  years  by  retailers,  but  to 
make  a  “profit  paradise’’  for  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Some  manufacturers  assumed 
that  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
good  merchandise  or  not,  whether 
they  were  goo<.l  merchandisers  or 
not,  or  had  high  costs  or  low,  they 
had  a  right  to  very  substantial  prof¬ 
its,  and  this  was  their  chance  to  en¬ 
force  it.  Many  codes  of  fair  practice 
have  been  written  that  disregard 
established  good  retail  practices  and 
customs  and  good  will.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  unwilling  not 
only  to  debate  the  pros  and  cons 
of  questions  that  affect  retailers,  but 
have  refused  even  to  discuss  them 
with  retailers  who  were  honestly 
endeavoring  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  were  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  the  merchant.  A 
manufacturer  must  realize  that  un¬ 
less  his  customers  make  a  profit  his 
business  is  in  a  very  unsound  con¬ 
dition  and  a  wise  retailer  must  ex¬ 
pect  the  manufacturer  to  make  a 
profit  on  him  or  that  resource  per¬ 
manence  is  in  question.  Certainly, 
in  theory,  at  least,  we  agree  that  the 
retailers  and  the  manufacturer  are 
partners.  Yet  some  retailers  have 
taken  the  utmost  advantage  of  some 


manufacturers  prior  to  last  summer, 
and  some  manufacturers  have  taken 
the  utmost  advantage  of  retailers 
since  last  summer.  Since  the  enforc- 
ment  problem  of  the  N.  R.  A.  will 
make  increasingly  strong  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  certain,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  retailer  and  manufacturer  rec¬ 
ognize  their  common  interest  in  each 
others  welfare  by  agreeing  on  trade 
practices  that  are  fair  to  both  sides. 

In  the  great  mass  of  work  that 
devolved  upon  everyone  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  codes  for  their  respective 
industries,  it  was  asking  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  expect  any  one  committee 
to  simultaneously  cope  with  the 
changes  in  the  trade  practices 
adopted  by  all  the  industries  with 
which  department  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  is  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance  to  retailers  that  that  prob¬ 
lem  receive  very  serious  consider¬ 
ation  now  and  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  consisting  of  merchants, 
(not  merely  presidents  of  stores, 
l)ut  people  who  are  as  famijiar 
with  the  merchandising  problems 
and  practices  of  the  companies  af¬ 
fected  as  the  outstanding  buyer  or 
divisional  merchandise  manager 
would  be)  to  scrutinize  fair  practice 
provisions  of  codes  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  sound  relationships  be¬ 
tween  both  groups. 

Today,  some  manufacturers  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  possible  to  dictate  terms 
and  conditions  regardless  of  their 
effect  on  retailers.  The  probability 
of  the  sale  of  some  lines  in  stores 
has  been  almost  completely  elimina¬ 
ted  by  this  attitude.  They  must 
learn  that  they  are  in  grave  danger 
of  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,  because  the  practices  set 
by  some  trades  must  certainly  harm 
the  sale  of  that  industries’  products 
in  stores  and  cause  either  a  switch 
to  other  types  of  goods  or  loss  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  store  in 
their  sale. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee,  if  one  is 
not  already  in  existence.  I  cannot 
overstress  the  care  with  which  the 
personnel  of  that  committee  must 
be  chosen  so  that  it  has  standing, 
knowledge  and  persuasiveness  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  a  mutually 
satisfactory  program.  And  I  ask 
the  association  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  having  a  group  of 
manufacturers  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  this  association — 
manufacturers  who  understand  re¬ 
tailing,  and  who  can  help  bring  an 
interpretation  of  the  retailers’  needs 
and  problems  to  other  manufac¬ 
turers. 
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It  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 


No  Administrative  or  Merchandising  Executive  or  Buyer,  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  RETAIL  STORE  OPERATION  and 
MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PASS  UP  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  SO  EASILY  OBTAINED  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
information  concerning  current  developments  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods 
Store  and  Specialty  Shop  fields  and  associated  MANUFACTURING  markets. 

Read  in  The  Bulletin  each  month — 

Editorials  on  vital  retailing  problems. 

What’s  New  with  the  Controllers,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
DeRvery,  Personnel,  Traffic. 

What  are  the  new  Merchandising  trends? 

What’s  going  on  in  the  markets? 

What  styles  will  have  consumer  acceptance? 

AU  of  these  and  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  retail  store  executives  form 
the  basis  of  each  months  issue. 

EVERY  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE  SHOULD  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER 
OWN  COPY. 

Subscription  price — $3.00  yearly.  Note  subscription  blank  below. 

The  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Subfteription  Blank 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  .  Price  |3.00. 

Send  to  . 


I  am  affiliated  with  the  retail  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of  . 

i  HE  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  niedium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzek  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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Provision  Regulating 
Selling  Below  Cost: 


The  Photo-Engraving 
Code  Interpreted 

BY  THE  SALES  PROMOTtON  DIVISION 


SEVERAL  members  have  called 
Ijour  attention  to  grossly  unfair 
interpretations  of  the  Phoco- 
Engraving  Code  which  are  being 
made  by  local  engravers.  Unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  advertiser  under  the 
guise  of  “fair  competition”  man¬ 
dated  by  the  approval  of  the  code. 

Our  members  report  some  of  the 
following  practices  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  Engravers’ 
Code. 

1.  Elimination  of  all  trade  dis¬ 
counts  in  some  cities. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Sandard  Scale 
Form  H  as  an  actual  price  list 
from  which  no  trade  discounts 
are  granted  in  other  cities. 

3.  Group  agreement  to  reduce  trade 
discoimts  beyond  point  made 
necessary  by  increased  costs. 

4.  Establishing  the  cost  figures  of 
the  most  inefficient  engraver  as 
the  basis  below  which  no  en¬ 
graving  locally  can  be  sold. 

5.  Going  beyond  the  obvious  in¬ 
tent  of  the  code  so  that  higher 
prices  may  be  established. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  analysis 
to  attempt  to  interpret  the  Photo- 
Engraving  Code  in  order  that  a 
guide  be  given  to  retail  advertisers 
indicating  whether  or  not  the  en¬ 
gravers  are  going  too  far. 

Newspaper  Engraving  Plants: 

Although  the  Engravers’  Code 
^€eks  to  include  newspaper  engrav¬ 
ing  plants,  this  cannot  be  done  un¬ 
less  a  newspaper  plant  actively  com¬ 
petes  with  job  engraving  plants  to 
the  extent  of  making  engravings 
for  use  generally.  However,  any 
engraving  made  by  a  newspaper  en¬ 
graving  plant  for  an  advertiser  to 
used  in  that  newspaper,  is  out¬ 
side  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  En¬ 
gravers’  Code. 


Standard  Scale  Form  H: 

This,  as  the  Code  reads,  is  the 
basis  of  estimating  and  pricing  in 
the  Photo-Engraving  Industry.  A 
few  members  called  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Form  H  has  been  used 
as  a  price  list.  This  is  an  obvious 
violation  of  the  code.  Quoting  from 
his  rebuttal  to  our  brief,  Louis 
Flader,  Commissioner  of  the  Photo- 
Engraving  Association,  stated,  “The 
Standard  Scale  is  a  scientific  ma¬ 
thematical  device  for  measuring  re¬ 
lations  in  value  and  not  a  price  list. 
It  serves  as  a  guide  in  estimating 
and  pricing  but  does  not  fix  the 
price  of  any  photo-engraving.  The 
actual  sales  price  is  made  by  the 
photo-engraver  in  every  case  by  the 
allowance  of  discount  from  both 
the  figures  shown  in  the  body  of 
the  scale  and  from  items  referred 
to  in  these  notes  (on  Form  H),  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  amount  or  per¬ 
centage  thereto.” 

Principle  of  Pricing:  ^ 

According  to  Article  VI,  Section 
2,  the  principle  of  pricing  shall  be 
one  price  to  all  customers  for  like 
services  and  like  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  costs.  This  particular 
provision  is  so  vague  that  it  can  be 
interpreted  in  many  different  ways. 
Strictly  from  a  common  sense  point 
of  view,  however,  it  would  seem  to 
provide  the  right  to  grant  discoimts 
on  a  sliding  scale  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  volume  obtained  from 
each  advertiser. 

In  other  words,  the  discount  re¬ 
ceived  should  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  business  given  the  en¬ 
graver.  If  two  stores  spend  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  engrav¬ 
ings,  both  should  be  given  the  same 
discount.  In  many  cities  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  being  interpreted  to  mean 
that  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
volume  from  any  advertiser,  all  will 
receive  the  same  trade  discount. 


The  Engravers’  Code  includes  the 
following  provision:  “Selling  below 
t.ie  cost  of  production  shzffi  be  a 
violation  of  this  Code,  provided  that 
the  producer  may  sell  below  his 
own  cost  to  meet  competition  by  a 
producer  who  does  not  violate  the 
Code.”  This  is  quite  clear  although 
there  are  alleged  cases  in  which  the 
prices  of  engravings  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  a  city  has  been  established 
on  the  basis  of  the  highest  cost  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  most  inefficient  engraver 
in  that  city.  Obviously,  however, 
the  provision  means  that  Engraver 
A  whose  business  may  be  soundly 
managed  and  whose  expenses  may 
be  maintained  at  a  minimum,  is 
given  the  right  to  sell  his  engrav¬ 
ings  at  no  lower  than  his  own  costs, 
regardless  of  the  costs  of  other  en¬ 
gravers  in  the  city.  Engraver  A 
must  bill  his  engravings  according 
to  the  prices  listed  on  Form  H,  but 
can  grant  as  high  a  discount  as  his 
own  costs  permit.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  code  to  prevent  price  com¬ 
petition.  It  is,  however,  a  restraint 
of  trade  for  all  engravers  to  get 
together  and  fix  a  uniform  discount 
This  is  price  fixing  of  a  vicious 
form.  Let  it  be  known  that  if  one 
engraver  in  a  city  does  not  enter 
such  group  agreements,  and  if  he 
is  able  to  grant  higher  discounts, 
still  operating  his  shop  above  cost 
of  production,  he  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  all  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Trade  Discounts:  •> 

In  addition  to  the  references 
above  to  trade  discounts,  let  it  be 
re-emphasized  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Code  that  would  demand  a 
uniform  trade  discount  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  by  all  engravers  in  the  city.  Trade 
discount  is  regulated  «nly  by  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  engraver.  If  his  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  lower  than  others,  he  is 
able  to  grant  a  higher  trade  dis¬ 
count.  However,  in  a  repent  sur¬ 
vey  it  was  graphically  shown  that 
local  engravers  felt  it  within  their 
rights  to  get  together  and  all  agree 
on  a  certain  uniform  trade  discount. 
In  some  cities,  trade  discounts  have 
been  eliminated  entirely.  In  others, 
the  reduction  has  been  so  great  that 
price  increases  on  engfravings  have 
amounted  to  50  to  100%  or  more. 
These  facts  are  now  being  prepared 
•  in  a  brief  to  be  presented  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  96) 
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Merchandising 


k. 


To  Sell  Yard  Goods 
Sell  Dressmaking 

BY  MARION  STEHLIK 


Aside  from  a  handful  of  deter¬ 
mined  women  who  continued  to 
wear  custom-made  clothes  for  the 
sake  of  individuality,  the  only  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  patronized  the 
yjird  goods  department  during  the 
social  era  which  the  N.  R.  A.  is  now 
bringing  to  a  close,  have  been  the 
hard-to-fit  customers  and  those  on 
the  lookout  for  markdowns.  But 
now  we  are  entering  a  new  era.  The 
very  tempo  of  modem  progress,  the 
speed  of  modern  inventions,  are 
giving  back  to  us  more  leisure  than 
we  have  ever  known.  Woman  will 
have  more  time  to  give  to  her 
appearance  and  to  develop  her  own 
individuality.  She  will  hot  have 
more  money  with  which  to  do  this 
so  much  as  she  will  have  more  time. 
And  she  will  be  in  the  mood  to  ex¬ 
periment.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
may  never  have  made  her  own 
clothes  before,  or  she  may  have  out¬ 
grown  the  habit.  Dressmaking  con¬ 
sequently  may  sound  to  her  like 


drudgery,  and  she  may  also  be  Afraid 
of  looking  “home-made”.  This  is 
the  type  of  prospective  customer 
upon  whom  the  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ment  must  depend  to  enlarge  its 
sales. 

It  remains  for  the  yard  goods  man 
to  convince  his  millions  of  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  of  the  advantages 
of  individual  dressmaking.  The 
first  thing  he  must  do  is  follow  the 
lead  of  other  departments  through¬ 
out  the  store  and  make  his  depart¬ 
ment  definitely  alluring.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  yard  goods 
section  should  be  dismal  and  poorly 
lighted,  with  rows  and  rows  of  fab¬ 
ric  bolts  sandwiched  together  in 
arrangements  that  cannot  possibly 
do  them  justice.  The  average  yard 
goods  department  has  all  the  life  and 
color  of  a  graveyard.  More  space 
is  needed.  More  light.  Dramatic 
settings.  Well  groomed,  style-con¬ 
scious  sales  people  who  love  their 
work. 


In  dealing  with  customers  and 
handling  promotion,  substitute  for 
the  work-a-day  phrase  “home  sew¬ 
ing”,  the  more  alluring  one  “indiv¬ 
idual  dressmaking.”  Stress  the  fact 
that  the  secret  of  smartness  lies  in 
certain  harmonies  of  color  and  tex¬ 
ture,  in  lines  accurately  proportioned 
for  the  wearer,  and  that  since  no  two 
women  are  exactly  alike,  individual 
dressmaking  is  the  only  complete 
answer  to  the  problem. 

Obviously  if  your  customers’ 
dressmaking  efforts  are  not  success¬ 
ful,  she  will  lose  interest.  Teach  her 
the  importance  of  using  a  good 
dress  form.  She  can  pad  it  out  to 
conform  with  her  own  exact  meas¬ 
urements,  and  be  assured  of  a  per¬ 
fect  fitting  without  anyone’s  help. 
There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  a  wide-awake  dress  form  manu¬ 
facturer  to  put  an  up-to-date  form 
on  the  market  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Publicize  your  department  dra¬ 
matically,  if  you  want  to  get  women 
into  the  store  to  see  what  you  have 
to  offer.  A  fashion  show  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  never  fails  to  attract  and 
if  you  adapt  it  to  your  purposes 
properly,  you  can  get  amazing  re¬ 
sults.  Since  your  aim  is  to  sell  yard 
goods  you  need,  not  a  stylist,  but  a 
designer-dressmaker  to  preside  over 
the  show — someone  who  can  give 
the  women  not  only  advice  about 
styles  but  practical  information  on 
dressmaking  problems.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  if  you  want  to 
carry  the  show  through  to  the  point 
of  actually  making  sales. 

Make  a  special  point  of  drama¬ 
tizing  the  fabrics.  Putting  on 
fashion  shows  of  this  type,  I  have 
invariably  found  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  device  of  all  was  to  take  a  piece 
of  beautiful  fabric  and  quickly  cut 
and  drape  it  into  a  lovely  gown  on  a 
living  mannequin.  To  do  this  is  to 
put  the  goal  of  her  dressmaking 
efforts  right  before  your  customer’s 
eyes— dimply,  alluringly,  dramati¬ 
cally.  It  helps  to  overcome  the  in¬ 
experienced  woman’s  fear  of  cutting 
into  fabrics,  and  it  elevates  dress¬ 
making  from  drudgery  into  artistry. 
Women’s  minds  are  unconsciously 
averse  to  technical  methods,  but  to 
a  method  like  this,  which  appeals  to 
their  emotions,  they  will  respond 
readily. 

Remember,  above  all,  that  most  of 
your  customers  have  to  be  guided 
in  their  dressmaking  experiment. 
When  you  put  on  your  fashion  show 
or  demonstration  give  them  dress¬ 
making  information  as  well  as  style 
news. 


One  of  Miss  Stehlik’s  demonstrations,  showing  not  finished  dresses  but  fabrics 
cut  out  and  draped  in  full  view  of  the  audience  to  demonstrate  the  ease  and 
fascination  of  home  dressmaking. 
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The  Balletin  Board  of  Code  News 

0  A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers  B 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


The  discriminatory  package 
charge  proposed  by  the  Millinery 
Industry  has  been  defeated  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Association’s  opposition. 
All  millinery  will  be  shipped  f.  o.  b. 
city  of  manufacture. 

• 

Protests  by  the  Association 
against  manufacturers’  codes  reach¬ 
ed  a  total  of  28  during  the  month 
of  March.  The  Association  has 
made  protest  against  261  submitted 
codes. 


merchandise  manufactured  under 
the  label  requirement  of  the  Code. 
We  are  advised  that  retailers  have 
applied  for  300,000  of  these  free 
labels  to  attach  to  stock  on  hand. 
The  Umbrella  Label  became  effect¬ 
ive  March  12. 

• 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  proposed 
extra  package  charge  in  the  Coat 
and  Suit  Amendment  goes  through 
that  this  item  alone  will  add  a 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  cost  of 
this  merchandise. 

• 

The  Code  Division  has  prepared 
a  summary  of  all  codes  approved 
up  to  March  1st  with  information 
about  standard  terms  and  the  com¬ 
modities  regulated  under  each  code 
which  members  may  secure  on  re¬ 
quest  by  writing  to  Code  Division 
of  the  Association. 

• 

The  problem  of  returning  defec¬ 
tive  merchandise  that  has  been  worn 
has  been  solved  in  three  codes  by 
rulings  of  the  Code  Authorities.  The 
Hosiery  Code,  the  Glove  Code  and 
the  Knitted  Outerwear  Code,  all 
contain  provisions  which  prevented 
this  but  rulings  of  Code  Authorities 
have  now  eased  the  situation. 

• 

Not  all  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  favor 
the  drastic  reduction  in  terms  and 
other  burdensome  proposals  the 
Coat  and  Suit  Code  Authority  have 
submitted  to  Washington.  The  Ohio 
Apparel  Manufacturers’  Association 
have  advised  their  Code  Authority 
that  they  disapprove  of  the  propos¬ 
als  and  plan  to  appear  against  them 
at  the  public  hearing. 

• 

What  some  of  our  members  de¬ 
scribe  as  despotic,  autocratic  and  un- 
American  is  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  Industrial  Council  of  the  Coat 
and  Suit  Industry  which  has  prac¬ 
tically  prohibited  its  members  from 
answering  retailers  who  have  pro¬ 
tested  the  intended  revision  of  the 
Coat  and  Suit  Code.  The  Industrial 
Council  has  in  these  cases  answered 
the  retailers  with  a  form  letter. 

• 

Through  a  typographical  error 
the  Code  for  the  Athletic  Goods 
Industry  indicates  that  defective 


golf  balls  and  golf  clubs  may  not 
be  returned.  We  have  been  advised 
however  that  the  Code  Authority  for 
the  Industry  has  no  such  intention 
and  that  defective  goods  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  return. 

• 

Retailers  are  not  required  to  buy 
labels  to  put  on  goods  in  their  stores 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  labels 
under  a  manufacturing  code  unless 
they  desire,  for  purposes  of  uni¬ 
formity,  to  do  so.  The  clear  duty  of 
retailers  is  contained  in  Article  9, 
Section  2,  of  the  Retail  Code. 
Labels,  however,  must  be  on  goods 
received  in  stores  after  these  labels 
become  effective  under  a  Code. 

• 

The  problem  of  conflicting  con¬ 
trol  of  manufacturing  operations  in 
store  workrooms  is  still  the  subject 
of  discussion.  It  is  understood  that 
a  proposal  has  been  made  in  one  In¬ 
dustry  where  the  retail  code  will 
govern  Fair  Trade  Practices  and 
labor  provisions  but  that  the  goods 
manufactured  in  a  workroom,  ex¬ 
cept  special  order  work,  will  have 
to  carry  the  label  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  code.  This  has  not  yet  been 
officially  approved. 

• 

The  Association  is  accumulating 
information  to  indicate  the  high 
cost  of  the  excess  packaging  charge 
caused  by  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  or  ware¬ 
house  requirements  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Code  Supplement.  Members 
who  have  any  information  that  will 
be  helpful  to  show  the  percentage 
of  increased  cost  based  on  the  val¬ 
uation  of  the  goods  received  should 
send  it  to  the  Code  Division. 

• 

The  schedule  of  discounts  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  Wholesale  Radio 
Supplement  hearing  was  withdrawn 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  type  of 
discount  arrangement  will  not 
appear  in  the  final  draft  of  the  Code. 
• 

Only  Contract  Linoleum  and  Car¬ 
pet  work  which  has  been  solicited 
by  outside  salesmen  will  be  governed 
by  the  proposed  code  for  the  Re¬ 
silient  Floor  Covering  Industry 
which  was  given  a  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  March.  All  other  linoleum 
and  carpet  selling  remains  under 
the  Retail  Code. 


The  President  has  approved  334 
codes;  of  this  number  175  are  of 
some  direct  or  indirect  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers.  The  Association’s  protests 
have  been  made  against  105  of  these 
approved  codes;  of  those  protested 
149  have  yet  to  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

• 

Of  all  protests  made  by  the 
Association  against  codes  approved 
during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  62%  resulted  in  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  codes.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  protested  128  provisions  in  the 
51  codes  with  favorable  results  in 
80  cases.  In  53  codes  approved  prior 
to  January  1  in  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  protested  modifications  resulted 
in  only  39  instances  out  of  133  pro¬ 
tests  made.  This  was  only  2^% 
effective  as  contrasted  with  the  62% 
effectiveness  of  the  work  on  codes 
approved  after  January  1st. 

• 

NRA  officials  have  advised  that 
a  State  Code  Label  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  substitute  for  the  labels 
of  the  National  Code  Authority  of 
an  industry.  This  will  be  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  retailers  buying  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured  in  states 
which  now  have  state  recovery  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  merchandise  may 
■have  the  state  label  but  in  all  cases 
must  have  the  national  label. 

• 

Labels  for  umbrellas  in  retailers’ 
stocks  may  be  secured  without 
charge  by  application  to  the  Um¬ 
brella  Code  Authority,  Philip  O. 
Deitsch,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York. 

• 

The  Umbrella  Industry  is  the 
first  to  offer  free  labels  to  retailers 
to  make  their  stock  uniform  with 
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Manufacturers’  Codes 
Approved  during  March 

{^Continued  from  page  31) 


STEEL  WOOL  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  10 

Covers :  The  business  of  producing 
and  distributing  steel  wool. 

Terms:  Maximum  discount  is  2/10  or 
1/10  E.  O.  M. 

Open  Price  Schedules  are  provided 
for.  Prior  contracts  are  protected. 

Private  Brands  consisting  of  steel 
wool  with  soap  in  packages  must  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  grade 
contained  therein. 

Mixed,  Second  or  Off-Grade  Steel 
Wool  shall  not  be  offered  for  sale. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  prohibited 
except  in  pursuance  to  a  written  con¬ 
tract  defining  the  service  to  be  rendered 
and  the  payment  for  it,  and  unless  such 
payment  is  distinct  from  the  sales  price, 
and  unless  it  is  equally  available  to  all 
competitive  buyers  under  like  conditions. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  cod'*  pro¬ 
hibits  false  invoicing,  secret  rebr.ci,  re¬ 
quiring  the  purchase  of  one  prod’..ct  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase  cf  an¬ 
other,  offering  prizes  to  consumers  or 
buyers  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  in¬ 
volves  fraud  or  lottery,  commercial 
bribery,  false  branding  or  marking,  guar¬ 
antees  against  price  decline,  the  taking 
of  orders  for  delivery  beyond  sixty  days 
of  date  of  receipt  (unless  taken  on  a 
standard  form  of  contract  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Code  Authority),  and  false  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Supplementary  Code  for  the 
UPHOLSTERY  AND  DECORATIVE 
FABRICS  TRADE 

(A  Division  of  the  Wholesaling  or 
Distributing  Trade) 

Effective  March  16 

Covers:  The  selling  at  wholesale  of 
upholstery  and  decorative  fabrics  to  in¬ 
terior  decorators,  upholsterers,  and  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers. 

Terms:  shall  not  exceed  2%  10  days, 
due  net  30  days.  Drapery  and  upholstery 
departments  of  retail  stores  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  extra  datings  not  exce^ing  60 
days.  E.O.M.  terms  may  be  granted. 

Open  Price  Lists  shall  be  maintained 
and  adhered  to. 

Discount  for  Full  Pieces:  10  per  cent 
discount  may  be  allowed  for  full  pieces 
and  over,  if  the  full  piece  consists  of 
50  yards  or  more.  10  per  cent  may  be 
allowed  on  half-pieces  of  25  yards  and 
over  purchased  for  stock  at  not  less 
than  $1  per  yard. 

Contract  Sales  to  retail  stores,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  for  stock,  need  not  be 
controlled  by  the  provisions  mentioned 
above. 

Returns:  When  merchandise  is  returned 
without  fault  of  the  distributor,  a  10 
per  cent  service  and  depreciation  charge 
shall  be  made.  No  piece  of  less  than  3 
3rards  shall  be  accepted. 


Samples  shall  be  billed  at  the  regular 
price  per  yard.  Swatches  and  samples  in 
book  form  not  exceeding  54  square  inches 
(or  216  square  inches  for  chintzes  and 
cretonnes)  are  excepted.  Stocks  or  books 
on  hand  or  under  contract  on  December 
9,  1933  are  not  affected. 

No  samples  shall  be  permitted  out  on 
memorandum  more  than  thirty  days. 
Season  lines  shall  be  discontinued.  Lost 
samples  shall  be  charged  for,  except  that 
a  25%  allowance  may  be  made  where 
special  circumstances  warrant  it. 

Design  Piracy  is  prohibited.  No  in¬ 
nocent  purchi.5e  of  merchandise  from  a 
manufacturer  is  deemed  a  violation. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Secret  rebates 
and  consignment  selling  (except  under 
circumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority)  are  prohibit^. 

VACUUM  CLEANER  INDUSTRY 


Effective  March  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  or,  whether  for  himself  or  for 
the  retailer,  to  the  consumer,  of  vacuum 
cleaners. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned. 

Sales  Below  Cost  are  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  emergency  needs, 
dropped  lines  or  seconds,  which  may  be 
disposed  of  on  conditions  approved  by  the 
Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  from  time  to  time. 

WOOD  CASED  LEAD  PENCIL 

Effective  February  27 

Covers:  The  production  of  wood  cased 
lead  pencils,  with  or  without  the  tip 
and/or  eraser. 

Terms:  Standard  terms  are  net/60 
with  cash  discount  of  2/10  or  2/10 
E.O.M.  The  spring  dating  practice  on 
fall  shipments  is  abolished.  Orders  may 
be  taken  from  dealers  (not  consumers) 
including  syndicates  and  chain  stores  (for 
warehouse  shipments  only)  for  ship¬ 
ment  during  April,  May,  June  and  July, 
upon  invoices  due  and  payable  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  subject  to  the  standard  2/10  dis¬ 
count.  Payments  made  after  September 
10  are  past  due.  Subsequent  orders 
placed  after  April  1  for  shipment  before 
August  1  may  be  given  the  dating .  privi¬ 
lege.  (Note:  The  manufacturers  in  this 
industry  are  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  sales  volume.  Those 
in  the  largest  class  may  not  extend  dat¬ 
ings  on  orders  of  less  than  $100;  in 
the  second  class,  $75;  in  the  third,  $50). 

Open  Price  Lists  shall  be  maintained 
and  adhered  to. 

Quantity  Discounts :  Clauses  pertain¬ 
ing  to  quantity  discounts  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  pending  further  investigation  by 
the  Administrator. 

Contracts:  which  are  not  specific  as 
to  the  quality  and  price  of  pencils  to  be 


furnished,  and/or  which  continue  for 
longer  than  twelve  months,  and/or  which 
do  not  specify  the  quantity  are  nrohibited. 
“Requirements”  contracts  wnich  are 
definite  as  to  time  but  indefinite  as  to 
quantity  (or  the  reverse)  are  prohibited. 

Design  or  trademark  imitation  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  Code  Authority  is  to  set 
up  an  impartial  agency  for  the  register¬ 
ing  of  new  items,  trade  marks,  etc. 

Returns  (except  for  defects  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  packing  or  errors  in  ship¬ 
ment)  may  not  be  made  without  the 
approval  in  advance  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  then  only  in  exchange  for  other 
merchandise,  unless  credit  conditions 
justify  a  credit  memorandum  to  cover. 
On  returns  for  exchange  (except  for 
fault  of  manufacturer)  a  minimum  re¬ 
conditioning  charge  of  10  per  cent  shall 
be  made,  together  with  transportation 
charges  both  ways. 

Advertising  and  Display  Regulations: 
Allowances  for  space  in  catalogs,  house 
organs,  or  any  other  form  of  publicity 
issued  by  a  customer  are  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  that  electros  for  one-color  printing 
may  be  furnished.  Printed  pages,  in 
black  and  white  only,  may  be  supplied 
for  insertion  in  the  catalogs  of  customers’ 
salesmen,  but  not  for  insertion  in  cata¬ 
logs  for  distribution  to  the  customer’s 
tr.ide.  Participation  in  cooperative  news- 
pa.  tr  advertising  carried  on  by  customers 
is  prohibited.  Contribution  to  the  out¬ 
door  advertising  of  customers  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Advertising  material  may  be 
furnished  for  window  and  indoor  dis¬ 
play,  i'ut  no  merchandise  shall  be  given 
free  or  sold  at  reduced  prices  or  loaned 
for  displav  or  advertising  purposes.  No 
sample  display  equipment  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  except  the  standard  sample  cards, 
flaps,  or  folders.  No  permanent,  refill- 
able  display  cases  shall  be  furnisht'l  for 
less  than  $1  net  for  each  gross  of  full 
capacity. 

Standards  for  products  are  to  be  set 
up  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Delivery  may  be  made  free  in  New 
York  City.  On  freight  shipments  of 
100  pounds  or  more,  any  transportation 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  rate  shall  be 
paid  by  the  buyer,  as  shall  all  charges 
for  shipments  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds  (except  to  New  York  City). 
Freight  allowances  shall  be  deducted  from 
remittances. 

Prices  shall  be  the  prices  per  gross. 
Evasion  of  the  minimum  price  by  bid¬ 
ding  on  fractions  of  a  gross  at  a  price 
not  extended  to  the  exact  common  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  is  prohibited. 

Orders:  The  maximum  discount  off 
list  price  shall  not  apply  to  any  direct 
factory  accounts  of  less  than  $15  net. 
Orders  for  smaller  quantities  shall  be 
billed  at  25  per  cent  off  list. 

Jobs,  Seconds,  Blanks,  Pencils  for 
Premiums,  etc.,  may  not  be  sold  below 
regular  prices,  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Code  Authority. 

Dealer  Imprints  shall  not  be  sold  at 
prices  less  than  those  of  standard  brand 
pencils. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  incorrect  marking  as  to  grading; 
commercial  bribery,  combination  offers 
in  which  one  article  is  sold  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price  or  given  free  as  an  induce- 
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ment  to  the  sale  of  another,  price  dis¬ 
crimination  between  purchasers  of  the 
same  type,  secret  rebates,  false  invoicing, 
prizes  in  money  or  goods  ofTer^  or  given 
to  trade  conventions  or  outings  or  to 
customers  outii^s  or  celebrations,  and 
exhibition  or  display  at  trade  conven¬ 
tions.  Exhibits  or  displays  for  consumer 
education  purposes  are  permitted.  The 
Code  Authority  is  to  submit  regulations 
for  sampling.  Minimum  quantities  in 
which  special  imprints  may  be  sold  arc 

established. 

Amendments  to  Codes 
Previously  Summarized 

LUGGAGE  AND  FANCY 
LEATHER  GOODS 

Approved  March  10 

Terms  for  fancy  and  small  leather 
goods  to  chain  and  variety  stores,  whole¬ 
salers  and  mail  order  houses  shall  not 
exceed  2/10  (E.  O.  M.  privilege).  To  all 
other  purchasers,  maximum  terms  are 
3/10  (E.  O.  M.  privilege),  and  one  order 
to  a  customer,  shipped  after  August  1, 
may  be  dated  December  1,  maximum 
terms  3/10  E.  O.  M.  Trade  discounts 
must  be  uniform  and  may  be  given  only 
to  wholesalers.  Terms  may  be  extended 
on  one  shipment  a  year  to  a  customer  in 
the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas,  made  during  April, 
May,  June  or  July,  so  that  the  account 
is  due  net  October  1.  Anticipation  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum  is  permitted  in  both 
luggage  and  fancy  leather  goods.  Re¬ 
turns  for  credit  or  exchange  must  be 
made  within  seven  days  after  receipt  of 
goods  by  the  customer,  except  in  the 
case  of  defects  of  manufacture  and/or 
materials,  or  delay  in  shipment.  An  NRA 
label  is  provided  for,  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Code  Authority. 

PAINT,  VARNISH  AND  LACQUER 
MANUFACTURING 

Approved  March  2 

Artists’  colors  are  brought  under  the 
code.  Terms  for  artists’  colors  are  2/10 
net/30.  (Terms  for  paints  remain  2/10, 
net/60.)  Datings  on  initial  trade  stock 
orders  of  colors  from  new  dealer  ac¬ 
counts  shall  be  limited  to  two  months 
from  date  of  shipment,  with  standard 
terms.  Fall  stock  orders  shipped  at  the 
manufacturer’s  convenience  after  April 
1,  one  order  to  an  account,  may  carry 
^tember  1  dating.  On  show-cards  and 
inks,  dating  is  limited  to  spring  stock 
orders  _  shipped  at  the  manufacturer’s 
convenience  after  November  1  (the  date 
may  be  advanced  in  the  case  of  water 
route  shipments)  with  April  1  dating, 
one  order  to  an  account. 

Standard  sizes  for  containers  for 
Cement  and  Lime,  Bound  Water  Mixed 
Paints  are  established. 

Putty  is  brought  under  the  code.  Stan- 
tord  grades  and  packings  are  established. 
Free  goods  and  premiums  (including 
putty  knives)  are  prohibited. 

Other  Approved  Codes 

.  The  following  codes  are  identical 
insofar  as  their  trade  practices  are  con- 
c®rn^.  They  do  not  mention  terms,  but 
provide  for  open  price  plans  in  each 


The  NRA  Label  under 
Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 


]VEW  information  on  the  NRA  label 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Code 
Authorities  listed  below: 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 
The  effective  date  of  the  label  pro¬ 
vision  is  May  1.  Manufacturers  will  sew 
NRA  labels  into  garments  made  on  and 
after  that  date,  and  will  affix  gummed 
stock  identification  stickers  to  merchan¬ 
dise  manufactured  prior  to  May  1.  Re¬ 
tailers  may  purchase  gummed  stickers 
direct  from  the  Cotton  Garment  Code 
Authority,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York 
City,  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  or,  in  smaller 
Quantities,  at  25  cents  per  hundred. 
Women’s  cotton  undergarments  and  sleep¬ 
ing  wear  have  recently  been  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Code. 

Hat  Manufacturing  Industry 
Manufacturers  are  required  to  label 
allmerchandise  after  March  26.  Retailers 
may  obtain  labels  at  6  cents  a  dozen 
from  the  Code  Authority  at  417  F'ifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Code 
Authority  requests  that  you  mention  the 
names  of  your  manufacturers  when  or¬ 
dering  labels. 

Robe  and  Allied  Products  Industry 
Manufacturers  are  required  to  label  all 
merchandise  after  April  2.  Retailers  may 
obtain  labels  from  their  manufacturers. 
Labels  for  infants’  and  children’s  robes 
are  $3.50  per  thousand;  for  robes  of 


chief  value  cotton  $4.00 ;  and  for  all 
other  robes,  $6.50. 

Other  Industries 

The  label  regulations  of  the  following 
industries  have  been  announced  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  The  Bulletin: 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Coat  and  Skirt  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Dress 

Knitted  Outerwear 
Millinery 
Men’s  Clothing 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillows 
Umbrella 

The  following  industries  have  not  yet 
announced  definite  plans  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  NRA  label: 

Ladies’  Handbag 
Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove 
Light  Sewing  (except  Garment) 
Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods, 
Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Bell 

Merchandise  Not  Labelled 

If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  hear  the  NRA  label  but  does  not, 
it  is  suggested  that  you  notify  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  once.  Under  the  Retail  Code 
you  may  not  purchase,  sell  or  exchange 
merchandise  manufactured  under  a  code 
which  requires  the  NRA  label  unless 
such  merchandise  bears  the  label. 


case,  which  protect  prior  contracts.  They 
prohibit  consignment  selling,  except  under 
circumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority.  They  also  prohibit  decep¬ 
tion  as  to  that  which  is  sold,  dumping, 
deferred  delivery,  extension  of  stat^ 
credit,  secret  rebates,  commercial  bribry, 
false  invoicing. 

FIBRE  CAN  AND  TUBE 
Effective  March  5 

Covers  the  manufacture  of  cans  of 
various  shapes  from  paper,  fibre,  and/or 
similar  materials ;  cans  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  metal,  fibre,  paper  and 
/or  similar  materials  and  tubes,  cores, 
spools  and  reels  of  these  same  materials, 
whether  for  use  and  consumption  by 
maker,  or  for  sale. 

FLUTED  CUP,  PAN  LINER  AND 
LACE  PAPER 

Effective  February  26 

Covers  the  manufacture  of  fluted  paper 
products,  such  as  baking  cups,  manicure 
bowl  liners  and  pan  liners ;  fluted  candy 
cups  from  paper  and  other  materials; 
flat  paper  pan  liners;  lace,  linen,  die-cut, 
perforatetl  or  embossed  paper  products, 
such  as  doilies,  box  strips,  shelf  paper; 
paper  chop  holders  and  paper  skewers. 

GUMMED  LABEL  AND 
EMBOSSED  SEAL 

Effective  February  26 

Covers  the  manufacture  and  process¬ 
ing  of  gummed  labels  and  embossed  seals. 


WATERPROOF  PAPER 
Effective  February  26 
Covers  the  manufacture  of  waterproof 
paper  products.  Crinkled  or  creped 
papers,  waterproofed  or  unwaterproofed, 
are  included,  but  not  roll  roofing  and 
not  baglike  articles  such  as  covers,  liners 
or  bags,  made  from  creped  papers  or 
textile  reinforced  papers. 


Handbag  Discounts 

Discount  terms  in  code  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  orders  placed  prior  to 
effective  date  of  code.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  Earl  Dean 
Howard,  Deputy  Administrator 
for  the  Apparel  Section  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration 
stated,  “that  the  discount  provision 
of  the  Indies’  Handbag  Code  is 
not  applicable  to  orders  placed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  that 
Code.” 

Retailers  should  check  their  pur¬ 
chase  invoices  very  carefully  to  see 
that  the  discount  terms  to  which 
they  are  entitled  are  allowed  them. 
Under  this  Code,  discounts  have 
been  reduced  from  8  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent,  the  effective  date  of 
the  Code  being  March  26. 
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Present  Day 
Supply  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Administrative  Function.  As  the 
majority  of  expense  in  this  division 
is  comprised  of  printed  forms,  bind¬ 
ers,  stationery,  and  office  supplies, 
a  survey  of  printed  forms  may  re¬ 
veal  possibilities  of  substantial 
economy  through  simplification  and 
standardization.  Expensive  ledger 
binders  can  sometimes  be  replaced 
with  ledger  trays,  provided  increased 
payroll  expense  or  decreased  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  does  not  result.  A 
cheaper  two-piece  envelope  may  be 
just  as  satisfactory  as  the  one-piece 
style;  fancy  bond  papers  may  be 
used  unnecessarily  in  both  envel- 
op>es  and  statement  forms  and  tab¬ 
ulating  supplies  may  be  causing  un¬ 
justified  expense. 

Occupancy  Function.  The  amount 
of  supplies  used  in  a  given  store  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  type,  size 
and  layout  of  the  store  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  clientele.  Some  stores  go 
to  extremes  to  present  a  spick  and 
span  appearance,  and  thus  require 
more  cleaning  supplies.  Location  in 
a  busy  district  and  a  large  volume 
of  traffic  in  the  store  may  cause 
higher  consumption  of  washroom 
supplies.  Wooden  and  linoleum 
floors  require  more  cleaning  than 
does  carpeting.  However,  cheaper 
cleaners  may  be  used  which  do  not 
increase  the  time  necessary  for 
cleaning;  the  towel  bill  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  switching  from  cloth  to 
paper  or  vice  versa,  depending  upon 
quotations  given;  and  some  stores 
have  found  it  cheaper  to  hire  a  re¬ 
liable  outside  cleaning  service. 

Savings  can  be  made  on  electric 
Ifimps  and  current  consumption 
through  the  careful  location  of  fix¬ 
tures  and  the  use  of  modern  fix¬ 
tures.  Tests  of  lighting  intensity 
may  reveal  that  larger  wattage  lamps 
than  necessary  are  being  used  in 
certain  locations. 

A  change  in  fuel  burning  equip¬ 
ment  may  assure  substantial  an¬ 
nual  savings,  both  in  supplies  and 
payroll.  Water  consumption  may  be 
reduced  through  proper  control  to 
avoid  leakage  and  other  waste. 

Buying  Function.  As  the  princi¬ 
pal  items  of  expense  in  this  diAu- 
sion  are  tags  and  other  marking  sup¬ 
plies,  an  astonishing  amount  of 
money  can  be  saved  through  simpli¬ 


fication  and  standardization,  i.  e., 
reduction  of  sizes,  styles,  weight  and 
quality  of  stock,  and  colors  of 
printing,  assuring  larger  printing 
runs  of  fewer  styles  and  sizes.  Im¬ 
portant  savings  in  payroll  expense 
for  marking  can  be  made  by  using 
machine-attached  rather  than  hand- 
attached  tickets. 

Selling  Function.  The  selling 
function  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  in  view  of  the  expense  in¬ 
volved,  which  may  average  from  25 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
supply  expense  of  an  individual 
store.  The  chief  items  of  expense 
are  for  wrapping  and  packing  sup¬ 
plies,  and  careful  study  and  super¬ 
vision  of  these  items  will  provide 
opportunities  for  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  annually. 

Another  important  item  under 
this  function  is  delivery  supplies. 
By  friendly  cooperation,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  and  the  store’s  de¬ 
livery  superintendent  may  find  it 
possible  to  save  substantially  on  fuel, 
tires,  and  accessories  without  incur¬ 
ring  additional  expense  or  decreas¬ 
ing  efficiency. 

Supplies  Inventory  Reports.  In 
addition  to  physical  inventories 
taken  twice  a  year,  the  purchasing 
agent  will  find  it  very  helpful  in 
controlling  his  stocks  if  the  con¬ 
troller  will  render  a  monthly  report 
of  the  stock  on  hand  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  the  previous 
year,  broken  down  to  indicate  the 
stocks  of  the  following  classifica¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Advertising  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Supplies 

2.  Delivery  Supplies 

3.  Printed  Forms 

4.  Housekeeping  Supplies 

5.  Receiving  and  Marking  Supplies 

6.  Mechanical  Equipment  Supplies 

7.  Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 

8.  Window  and  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion  Supplies. 

In  view  of  rising  costs  and  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  certain  industries  to 
accept  long  term  contracts  for  pur¬ 
chases,  due  to  N.  R.  A.  codes,  it  is 
difficult  to  budget  the  amount  of 
stock  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  given 
items  of  supplies.  Store  policies  re¬ 


lative  to  investments  in  supply 
stocks  may  be  liberal,  to  guard 
against  continued  advance  in  prices, 
or  may  be  conservative,  to  maintain 
stocks  only  for  limited  periods  re¬ 
gardless  of  future  contingencies. 
Supply  managers  should  neverthe¬ 
less  keep  themselves  posted  on  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  prices,  in  order 
to  advise  management  intelligently 
regarding  reserve  stocks. 

Substitution  to  Reduce  Costs 

Careful  study  by  a  store  of  pres¬ 
ent  supplies  in  relation  to  the  use 
made  of  these  supplies,  with  parti¬ 
cular  reference  to  the  cost  thereof, 
will  point  the  way  for  substituting 
different  types  of  supply  materials 
which  offer  more  economical  oper¬ 
ation.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
brought  out  at  the  conference  by 
individual  reports  include  these; 

Smaller  Sized  Wrapping  Paper. 
A  22%  reduction  in  exp)ense  for 
wrapping  paper  has  been  achieved 
by  one  store  over  a  year’s  period, 
by  the  use  of  smaller  sizes  of  such 


paper,  as  follows: 

Previous  Size 

Size 

18x24 

17x22 

20  X  30 

18x28 

24  X  36 

21  X  33 

30x40 

27x37 

40x48 

35  X  45 

This  change  was  made  without  noti¬ 
fying  the  store  packers,  and  no  com¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  them. 

Discussion  on  practical  angles  of 
cutting  sizes  of  wrapping  paper 
brought  out  the  fact  that  if  the 
sizes  are  cut  too  much,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  packer  to  use  the 
next  larger  size,  and  the  importance 
of  actually  trying  out  the  smaller 
sizes  was  emphasized. 

Report  was  made  by  another  store 
of  a  saving  of  $1,100  on  wrapping 
paper  in  one  year  in  the  shoe  de¬ 
partment,  simply  by  cutting  the  size 
of  an  18x24  sheet  used  for  wrap¬ 
ping  women’s  shoe  boxes.  This  same 
store  reduced  its  volume  of  paper 
from  six  to  one  and  a  half  car¬ 
loads  a  year,  with  no  reduction  in 
volume  of  business,  by  means  of 
cutting  wrapping  paper  sizes.  Basic 
weights  have  also  been  reduced,  so 
that  in  place  of  a  24  x  36  sheet,  with 
a  basic  weight  of  30,  formerly  used, 
a  27-pound  and  in  some  cases  25- 
pound  weight  is  now  used.  Where 
rolls  of  paper  are  used,  the  width 
of  course  is  the  only  controllable 
factor,  and  narrower  rolls  have  been 
substituted  for  those  formerly  used. 

T'tc'imc.  Change  was  made  from  a 
16  ply  8  yarn  cotton  twine  to  a  12 
ply  9  yarn  twine,  resulting  in  a  sav- 
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in*'  of  approximately  35%  with  no 
sacrifice  of  customer  satisfaction. 
The  12  ply  gives  a  tensile  strength 
of  24  pounds,  which  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  for  any  wrapping 
where  cotton  twine  is  advisable. 
Jute  twine  is  used,  as  in  the  past, 
where  greater  strength  is  required. 
Specification  has  been  changed  from 
a  #60  to  #48  jute,  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  saving  of  24%.  The  #48 
jute  gives  ample  margin  of  safety, 
having  a  tensile  test  of  120  pounds. 

Bags  versus  Boxes.  The  paper 
bag  has  been  adopted  for  the  bulk 
of  the  store’s  transactions,  both 
“sent”  and  “take  with”,  where  pre¬ 
viously  a  paper  box  was  used.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  saving  in¬ 
volved,  but  the  store’s  paper  box 
cost  amounted  to  approximately 
$90,000  in  1928,  whereas  it  totals 
only  $40,000  for  1933,  and  the 
paper  bag  account  has  increased  by 
not  more  than  $10,000  during  this 
period. 

"Serrated  Edge”  versus  "Die 
Cut”  Bags.  By  changing  to  “die  cut” 
bags,  a  saving  of  18%  is  reported, 
with  no  loss  of  prestige. 

Plain  Corrugated  Instead  of 
"French  Wraps”.  A  method  of 
packing  has  been  substituted  for  the 
dcsiraWe,  but  expensive,  “French 
Wrap,”  which  accomplishes  the 
same  result  but  cuts  this  expense  to 
a  fraction  of  its  original  cost. 

Corrugated  Gift  Wrapping.  By 
an  attractive  way  of  wrapping  cor¬ 
rugated  paper  with  tissue,  for  gift 
items,  a  saving  was  effected  on 
shredded  parchment  paper. 

Substitution  of  Folding  for  Set- 
Up  or  Gift  Boxes.  The  substitution 
of  folding  for  set-up  boxes  has 
worked  very  successfully  in  several 
Pittsburgh  stores.  In  one  store 
about  35%  of  the  regular  set-up 
boxes  have  been  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  folding  cartons.  These  boxes 
are  used  largely  during  holiday  sea¬ 
sons,  and  have  been  confined  to 
handkerchiefs,  gloves,  ties,  and 
some  shirts,  as  storage  space  in 
packing  desks  is  usually  not  ade¬ 
quate  for  boxes  of  a  larger  size 
when  folded  flat.  The  use  of  the 
folded  box  has  made  it  possible  to 
store  large  quantities  of  boxes  at 
wrapping  desks  during  rush  seasons, 
which  has  speeded  up  the  wrapping 
process  and  eliminated  the  necessity 
for  a  continuous  rotating  delivery  of 
boxes  to  department  packing  desks. 
The  boxes  have  proved  very  econ- 
oniical,  and  there  has  been  no  un- 
^orable  customer  reaction  to  them. 
ITie  use  of  the  folding  box  for 
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clerk  wrap  has  proved  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous,  it  is  reported. 

Rubber  Bands  versus  Twine. 
Considerable  money,  as  well  as 
salesclerks’  time,  has  been  saved  by 
sealing  holiday  boxes,  which  re¬ 
quire  no  outside  paper  wrapping, 
with  rubber  bands  in  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  neckties,  gloves,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  notions,  etc. 

Salvaging  of  Packing  Supplies. 
The  salvaging  of  corrugated  boxes 
from  the  receiving  rooms  and  pap)er 
chutes  has  been  found  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  reduce  packing  expense. 
A  systematic  procedure  insures  the 
collection  of  all  empty  containers, 
which  have  been  carefully  opened 
with  a  special  knife  to  preserve  the 
lid.  In  addition,  a  man  is  stationed 
at  the  paper  chute  to  collect  and 
segregate  all  usable  boxes.  Sal¬ 
vaged  boxes  are  afterwards  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  various  packing  units, 
and  this  has  substantially  decreased 
packing  expenditures. 

Saving  Packers’  Time.  Prior  to 
the  N.R.A.  regime,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  driving  up  the  value  of 
the  packer’s  time,  he  had  to  assem¬ 
ble  his  own  supplies.  A  low  priced 
man  is  employed  to  feed  supplies  to 
the  packers,  which  eliminates  waste 
of  time  in  securing  packing  ma¬ 
terials  and  procures  eight  hours  of 
packing  production  for  the  store. 

Lumber  Salvage.  Every  inch  of 
packing  lumber  required  by  the  store 
is  salvaged  from  incoming  ship¬ 
ments  of  merchandise,  and  a  tidy 
sum  is  saved  each  year.  A  circular 
saw,  located  in  the  main  bulk  pack¬ 
ing  room,  provides  a  quick  and  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  clean  the  nail  ends. 

Excelsior.  The  possibility  of  using 
poplar  in  place  of  pine  excelsior  was 
mentioned,  as  the  poplar  is  of  light¬ 
er  density  and  produces  more  ex¬ 
celsior  proportionately  than  pine. 

"Gang”  Printing.  Much  has  been 
done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  printed 
forms  by  taking  into  consideration 


the  following  factors  before  reord¬ 
ering.  For  plain  office  forms,  a  16 
pound  basic  weight,  unwatermarked 
bond  or  manila  can  be  used;  forms 
should  be  revised  to  the  smallest 
practical  size  suited  for  the  require¬ 
ment;  the  use  of  inks  of  different 
colors  is  sometimes  unnecessary;  an 
expensive  bond  or  ledger  may  not 
l)e  justified;  ruling  of  forms  can 
sometimes  be  eliminated  and  straight 
line  printing  used  instead.  Once  a 
range  of  standard  sizes  is  set  up, 
several  orders  can  be  combined  and 
“ganged”  or  grouped  to  be  run  off 
the  press  at  the  same  time.  An 
average  saving  of  18%  has  been 
effected  by  “ganging.” 

Photo  Offset  for  Printed  Forms. 
The  photo  offset  is  particularly 
economical  where  small  runs  of 
printed  forms  are  involved,  as  up 
to  two  or  three  thousand  copies  can 
be  reproduced  very  cheaply  at  a 
fractional  cost.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  is  greatest  in  reprints. 

Rug  Packing.  All  new  rugs  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  manufacturer  are 
wrapped  in  burlap.  Every  piece  of 
burlap  is  salvaged  by  the  store  and 
used  in  delivering  rugs.  Paper  is 
used  if  no  burlap  is  available,  but 
twine  has  been  discontinued  and  a 
two  and  one-half  inch  tape  is  used, 
as  being  easier  to  handle. 

Reground  Bearings  for  Delivery 
Trucks.  “Reground”  bearings  are 
supplied  to  the  garage  instead  of 
brand  new  bearings,  and  have 
proved  to  be  satisfactory,  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  cost.  They  give 
equal  performance  at  a  saving  of 
approximately  25%. 

Re-Treading  of  Truck  Tires.  A 
new  process  has  been  developed  by 
which  old  tires  can  be  so  renovated 
as  to  last  once  again  75%  of  the 
original  mileage  obtained.  Previ¬ 
ous  attempts  to  retread  tires  have 
been  unsuccessful,  but  sufficient  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  insure  complete  satisfactioa 
{Continued  on  page  89) 
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agreed  upon  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  dress  industry, 
and  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority.” 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Dress 
Committee  that  a  letter  be  written 
to  the  manufacturer  on  each  return, 
whether  made  before  or  after  five 
days,  and  a  copy  of  that  letter  be 
sent  to  the  Dress  Code  Authority. 
The  meeting  agreed  that  a  copy  of 
the  letter  be  sent  to  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  only,  on  those  returns  made 
after  the  expiration  of  the  five  work¬ 
ing  day  period. 

The  Committee  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the  writer  that 
the  return  form  or  charge-back 
form  as  it  is  generally  called,  could 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  letter,  and 
this  recommendation  was  written 
into  the  Code.  As  the  majority  of 
our  members  do  not  write  letters 
to  manufacturers  at  present,  the 
suggestion  of  the  writer  will  save 
money  in  stationery,  stamps  and 
time. 

The  Dress  Code  Authority  and 
Byres  Gitchell,  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor,  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  splendid  way  in  which  they 
accepted  the  various  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  retailers’  com¬ 
mittee,  also  on  the  fact  that  they 
invited  the  retailers  to  sit  down  with 
them  and  harmoniously  adjust  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion. 

Coat  and  Suit  Code 

You  undoubtedly  know  of  the 
efforts  made  to  persuade  the  coat 
and  suit  industry  not  to  attempt  to 
write  into  their  proposed  Code  of 
Fair  Competition,  the  following 
clause : 

“All  merchandise  sold  by 
members  of  the  industry  shall 
be  sold  f.o.b.  city  or  town  of 
shipment.  No  free  deliveries 
shall  be  made  to  any  packing 
company  or  to  any  transporta¬ 
tion  agency.” 

This  proposed  clause  is  highly  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  our  members 
located  outside  of  New  York  City, 
which  city  is  the  principal  coat  and 
suit  manufacturing  center.  This 
clause  would  result  in  out-of-town 
stores  paying  New  York  City  dray- 
age  charges  to  packing  companies. 


freight  forwarders  and  other  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

Letters  received  from  coat  manu¬ 
facturing  groups  in  Ohio  and  west¬ 
ern  cities  such  as  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  etc.,  show  that  these 
manufacturers  are  opposed  to  this 
clause.  Apparently  the  principal 
support  for  this  clause  comes  from 
some  of  the  New  York  City  coat 
manufacturers. 

This  Code  will  be  submitted  to 
Washington  shortly  and  we  will 
make  a  vigorous  fight  not  only  on 
the  f.o.b.  clause,  but  also  on  other 
objectionable  features  of  this  Code. 

Coordinator  Eastman’s  Report  on 
Less  Carload  Freight 

At  this  time  we  are  without  the 
full  report,  and  the  following  is 
written  from  a  brief  account  of  it. 
The  report  makes  four  major  recom¬ 
mendations  as  follows : 

1.  Consolidation  of  all  railroad 
less  than  carload  merchandise 
shipments,  express,  and  freight 
forwarder  traffic,  and  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  all  rail  merchandise  upon 
a  nation  wide  scale.  This  plan 
apparently  would  consolidate 
and  organize  these  services  into 
two  nationwide  competing  mer¬ 
chandise  agencies.  These  two 
competing  agencies  would  be 
of  comparable  traffic  and  fi¬ 
nancial  strength.  They  would 
be  owned  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  which  respectively  serve 
them.  They  would  be  operated 
by  an  independent  management 
in  which  the  public  would  have 
representation.  Contracts  with 
the  railroads  would  be  drawn 
so  as  to  encourage  direct  and’ 
economical  routing  with  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  revenues  of  each 
participating  carrier. 

2.  Store  door  collection  and  de¬ 
livery  of  merchandise  with  use 
of  shock  proof  equipment  at 
overall  speeds  in  excess  of 
twenty  miles  per  hour. 

3.  Simplifv  freight  classification, 
liberalize  packing  requirements 
and  adapt  the  express  system 
of  charges  to  all  merchandise 
traffic  by  substituting  for  pres¬ 
ent  scales,  a  scale  based  upon 
cost  plus  a  fair  profit. 


4.  Coordinate  rail  and  highway 
by  contract,  joint  rates,  lease 
or  ownership  so  that  merclian- 
dise  will  be  concentrated  at  and 
distributed  from  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  key  concentration  sta¬ 
tions  by  highway  and  moved 
between  such  stations  l)y  rail 
and  car  lots. 

The  carriers  whose  operations  are 
covered  by  the  report  include  rail¬ 
roads,  express  companies,  forward¬ 
ers,  water  carriers  and  highway  car¬ 
riers.  The  Coordinator  asks  that  the 
railroad  make  the  report  the  subject 
matter  of  an  intensive  study  and 
that  they  report  back  to  him  not 
later  than  June  1,  1934. 

In  an  endeavor  to  determine  the 
economic  spliere  of  utility  of  rail 
and  highway  transport  respectively, 
the  report  concludes  that  because  of 
greater  flexibility,  the  motor  vehicle 
is  generally  superior  in  speed  to  rail 
express  services  for  distances  under 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  hut 
generally  inferior  for  distances  in 
excess  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  In  its  objective  of  allocating 
these  spheres  to  different  forms  of 
transport,  the  report  recommends 
that  the  rates  be  designed  so  as  to 
make  unprofitable  the  handling  of 
merchandise  by  highway  for  dis¬ 
tances  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  and  the  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  rail  for  distances  under 
seventy-five  miles. 

The  report  consists  of  sixty-seven 
mimeographed  pages,  excluding  nu¬ 
merous  tables  containing  statistical 
data  and  exhibits,  which  are  not  at¬ 
tached  to  this  first  release  of  the 
report.  Undoubtedly,  the  full  report 
will  be  printed  and  will  be  available 
shortly. 

We  recommend  that  members 
secure  a  copy  of  this  report  and  give 
it  their  most  careful  study.  Retail 
stores  are  almost  wholly  less  car¬ 
load  receivers  and  this  report,  with 
its  far-reaching  and  revolutionary 
recommendations,  will  affect  retail¬ 
ers  as  much,  if  not  more  than  any 
other  business. 

Collection  and  Delivery  Service 

The  following  letter,  dated  March 
12th,  was  received  from  F.  X. 
Quinn,  General  Freight  Agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  por¬ 
trays  the  growth  of  the  collection 
and  delivery  service  of  that  rail¬ 
road  : 

“We  thoueht  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the 
continued  sustained  growth  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  new  sys- 
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tem  of  store-door  collection  and 
delivery  of  L.  C.  L.  freight  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
being  utilized  by  the  public,  is 
indicated  in  a  report  issued  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Franklin,  our  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Traffic, 
showing  the  results  for  the  first 
three  months. 

“During  February,  the  total 
number  of  collection  and  de¬ 
livery  shipments  handled  by  us, 
as  indicated  by  the  L.  C.  L. 
waybills  issued,  rose  to  90,123. 
This  compares  with  76,4^  in 
January  1934  and  44,380  in  De¬ 
cember  1933,  the  initial  month. 

It  is  notable,  Mr.  Franklin 
pointed  out,  that  the  short 
month  of  February  with  only 
28  days  and  two  holidays,  more 
than  doubled  the  record  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  was  nearly  18% 
ahead  of  January  which  had 
three  more  days  and  one  less 
holiday. 

“In  December,  the  collection 
and  delivery  shipments  account¬ 
ed  for  13%  of  the  total  L.  C.  L. 
waybills  issued  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  In  January, 
this  rose  to  over  21%  and  in 
February  exceeded  25%.  In 
other  words,  after  three  months 
of  the  new  service,  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  L.  C.  L. 
shipments  now  being  handled 
by  our  line  specify  collection 
and  delivery.” 

Investigation  of  Truck  Operators 

You  will  be  interested  to  know 
of  the  information  that  is  required 
of  truck  operators  by  E.  F.  Cosgriff, 
Traffic  Manager  of  W.  T.  Grant 
Company  of  New  York  City.  Be¬ 
fore  a  truck  operator  is  used,  they 
must  fill  out  a  form  carrying  the 
following  questions : 

1.  If  business  is  owned  by  an  in¬ 
dividual,  give  his  or  her  name 
and  address. 

2.  If  business  is  owned  by  two  or 
more  and  conducted  as  a  part¬ 
nership,  give  name  and  address 
of  each  partner. 

3.  If  business  is  operated  by  other 
than  the  owner  or  owners,  give 
name  and  address  of  operator. 

4.  If  business  is  incorporated,  give 
date  and  place  of  incorporation 
and  names  and  addresses  of 
officers. 

5.  How  long  has  business  been 
conducted. 

6-  With  what  company  is  insur¬ 
ance  carried,  and  in  what 
amounts. 


7.  What  is  nature  and  scope  of 
liability  covered  by  insurance 
and  what  are  restrictions  or 
limitations  on  amount  of  re¬ 
covery  on  any  individual  ship¬ 
ment. 

8.  If  no  insurance  is  carried,  what 
is  reason. 

9.  Attach  specimen  receipt  form 
issued  shippers. 

10.  Attach  specimen  receipt  for 
charges  collected  from  con¬ 
signee.  (This  receipt  should 
show  name  of  shipper,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  shipment,  weight,  rate 
and  total  charges.  Separate 
receipt  should  be  issued  for 
each  shipment.) 

11.  Do  you  own  or  maintain  ware¬ 
houses  or  terminals  for  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  delivery  of  shipments. 

12.  Give  address  of  receiving  sta¬ 
tion. 

13.  If  jointly  operated,  name  of 
other  occupant. 

14.  Give  number  of  trucks  oper¬ 
ated. 

15.  State  whether  equipment  is 
owned,  hired  or  operated  on 
commission  or  co-operative 
basis. 

16.  What  equity  have  you  in  your 
equipment. 

17.  How  long  have  you  maintained 
service  between  the  points  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

18.  Will  the  rates  you  name  for 
your  service  be  amply  conqien- 
satory  to  you  in  all  cases. 

19.  For  what  period  will  you  prom¬ 
ise  to  maintain  the  rates  you 
name. 

20.  Give  as  references  the  name  of 
your  bank,  the  name  of  your 
truck  dealer  and  the  names  of 
three  of  your  patrons,  giving 
preference  to  chain  or  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information 
derived  from  this  form,  Mr.  Cos¬ 
griff  can  make  certain  investigations 
and  determine  whether  he  will  use 
a  particular  truck  operator. 

Let  the  writer  know  if  you  want 
a  copy  of  this  form. 

Late  Flash 

Gene  Hussey  of  Jordan  Marsh 
was  the  first  Chairman  of  a  local 
program  committee  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing.  Chairman  Griffith  appointed  a 
local  program  committee  in  each 
large  city  to  send  in  suggestions  for 
the  program  of  the  Traffic  Group 
Convention  to  be  held  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  June  4th  to  7th. 


Supply  Problems 

(Continued  frotn  page  87) 

The  retreading  prolongs  the  life  o£ 
the  tire  about  75%,  and  amounts  to 
about  25%  of  the  original  cost. 

Change  in  Electric  Lamp  Voltage. 
Where  the  cost  of  electric  current 
is  high,  it  has  proved  economical  to 
purchase  electric  lamps  of  a  lower 
voltage  than  that  supplied  to  the 
lamp  socket.  This  shortens  the  life 
of  the  lamp,  but  provides  a  greater 
amount  of  lumen  per  watt,  and  also 
permits  the  insertion  of  a  lower  wat¬ 
tage  lamp  without  loss  in  light  value. 
Where  the  cost  of  the  lamp  is  more 
important,  the  reverse  procedure  can 
he  followed  and  a  lamp  of  higher 
voltage  used,  which  will  increase  its 
life  by  about  20%  for  each  reduc¬ 
tion  of  two  volts.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  lamp 
costs  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  cost 
of  current  consumed  during  its  life. 

Careful  study  is  essential  to  fit 
the  requirements  to  the  particular 
case.  Where  a  slight  increase  in 
illumination  is  essential,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  waste  will  result  if  the  next 
size  lamp  is  used,  for  the  gradua¬ 
tion  may  he  too  abrupt.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  first  method  outlined  will 
serve  the  purpose  adequately.  The 
process  can  he  reversed  if  less  light 
is  required  and  the  next  smaller 
lamp  proves  too  drastic — that  is, 
the  same  size  lamp  with  a  higher 
voltage  rating  can  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  lamp  life. 

Grouping  of  Requirements.  Group 
buying  is  a  vdry  effective  means  of 
getting  lower  prices.  It  has  been 
done  successfully  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  although  the  plan 
requires  active  leadership  to  make 
it  work,  it  will  prove  well  worth  the 
effort.  To  instance  one  commodity 
on  which  savings  can  be  made,  gas¬ 
oline  is  being  sold  in  brackets  of 
discount  depending  upon  the  yearly 
volume,  and  group  buying  therefore 
offers  substantial  price  advantages. 
Other  commodities  being  purchased 
jointly  bv  the  New  York  group, 
which  offer  equal  or  even  greater 
price  advantages  are;  tissue  paper; 
wrapping  paper ;  photo  offset ;  pack¬ 
age  handles ;  gummed  tape ;  cotton 
and  jute  twine;  corrugated  boxes; 
and  many  other  items.  The  in¬ 
dividual  member  stores  of  such  a 
group  will  find  that  in  addition  to 
obtaining  real  savings,  they  will 
benefit  by  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences,  as  the  New  York  group 
has  done. 
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Sales  Promo  tion 


Will  It  Pay  to  Install  a 
Liquor  Department? 

(Continued  front  page  22) 


Domestic  wines  29% 

Imported  wines  9% 

The  best  selling  domestic  liquor 
from  a  dollar  volume  angle  was  a 
rye  blend,  bourbon  was  second,  and 
gin  third.  In  domestic  wines,  port 
was  first,  and  sherry  second.  The 
reports  were  too  scrambled  to  give 
any  definiteness  with  regard  to  best 
selling  imported  liquors,  although  it 
was  obvious  that  Scotch,  cognac  and 
bacardi  were  active  sellers.  Ver¬ 
mouth,  both  French  and  Italian, 
sherry  and  port  were  most  active 
among  imported  wines. 

How  to  Promote 

In  the  price  appeal  store,  there 
are  two  aggressive  methods  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  liquor  department.  One 
is  the  development  of  separate  item, 
hard-hitting  advertisements — offer¬ 
ing  a  popular  item  at  a  close  mark¬ 
on.  The  other  is  a  consistent  pres¬ 
entation  (perhaps  once  or  twice  a 
week)  of  a  number  of  items  at 
special  promotional  prices.  In  the 
former,  the  illustration  is  large, 
taking  up  more  than  half  the  space 
of  the  ad.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
number  of  spot  cuts  with  one  or 
two  items  featured.  Either  type  is 
the  usual  price  appeal  advertisement 


It’s  Tested!  A  soutid  appeal,  especial¬ 
ly  when  used  co-incident  with  news  pub¬ 
licity  on  low  quality  of  liquor. 


and  both  are  exemplified  among  the 
ads  printed  with  this  article. 

Several  other  ideas  have  been 
used  successfully.  The  Abraham  & 
Straus  opening  ad  offering  different 
groups  of  miscellaneous  items  at 
single  prices  (called  “cellarettes” ) 
is  an  idea  that  will  attract  good 
business  to  most  any  type  of  store. 

Confidence  is  another  angle  that 
is  being  used.  Gertz,  Jamaica,  has 
laboratory  tests  made  to  make  doub¬ 
ly  sure  of  purety  and  genuineness. 
Also  Hearn’s,  New  York,  advertised 
that  a  laboratory  analysis  of  every 
bottle  of  blended  whisky  would  be 
made.  This  idea  is  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  if  poor  quality  is  a  much  talked 
about  subject  around  town.  Macy’s 
suburban  train  poster  “Know  your 
seller  and  trust  your  cellar’’  is  an¬ 
other  thought  along  the  same  lines. 

Another  productive  idea  that 
could  be  developed  in  the  promo¬ 
tional  program  would  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  on  mixing  drinks.  For  some 
reason,  retailers  have  not  utilized 
this  idea — and  only  one  or  two  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  done  so. 
There  are  still  a  great  many  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mixing  drinks.  In  each 
liquor  ad  a  new  recipe  could  be 
given.  Obtain  a  copy  of  a  liquor 
list  from  the  leading  hotel  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  each  drink  is  concocted 
— 'perhaps  tying  up  with  the  hotel, 
“This  is  how  Raymond  of  the 
Knickerbocker  mixes  a  - ’’.  Sev¬ 

eral  stores  have  had  lecturers  inside 
the  store  telling  how  to  shake  up 
drinks — but  most  everyone  will 
agree  that  mixing  drinks  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  a  man’s  business  and  he  usu¬ 
ally  finds  it  impossi])le  to  attend 
store  lectures.  The  use  of  a  wine 
and  liquor  folder  giving  famous  re¬ 
cipes  and  listing  the  products  sold, 
and  also  the  designation  of  some 
one  in  the  department  as  “The 
Drink  Mixer”  or  “Master”  or  some 
such  authoritative  character,  would 
tend  to  establish  the  store  as  liquor 
headquarters.  Because  of  continu¬ 
ous  price  fluctuations,  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  price  list  could  be  inserted 
in  the  folder.  These  folders  could 
be  advertised  as  souvenirs  and  given 
with  each  purchase. 

So-called  “display”  suggestive 


selling  in  the  liquor  department  is 
greatly  under-estimated.  Here  again 
we  have  evidence  of  the  inhibition 
of  which  Paul  Hollister  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  “there  is  nothing  more  use¬ 
less  than  a  laced  shoe  without  a  shoe 
lace,  yet  it’s  a  good  day’s  journey 
by  dog  sled  from  the  shoes  to  the 
shoe  laces  in  a  certain  store  I  am 
too  sensitive  to  mention.”  Imagine 
a  bottle  of  wine  without  a  cork¬ 
screw,  yet  in  the  same  store  and  not 
being  sensitive  about  it,  Macy’s  will 
sell  you  a  23  cent  corkscrew  if  you 
are  willing  to  spend  half  an  hour 
more  in  the  store  leaving  the  liquor 
department  and  pushing  through  the 
aisles,  going  downstairs  and  finally 
getting  to  and  leaving  the  corkscrew 
department. 

There  should  be  a  table  or  coun¬ 
ter  (if  there  is  no  state  regulation 
preventing  its  use)  in  the  liquor  de¬ 
partment  on  which  are  displayed 
and  sold  the  most  popular  items  of 
a  nature  contributive  to  drinking 
comfort — selected  from  various  de- 


A  combination  offer  in  an  ad  that 
explains  the  ’  merchandising  policy  in  the 
liquor  department. 
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Person  nel  and  Merchandising 


Suggestions  from  liquor  consultant. 
An  effective  method  of  promoting  the 
sale  of  “cellarettes”. 


Employee  Education 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

from  Upholstery  attended  an  8:50 
meeting  in  the  Domestic  Depart¬ 
ment.  All  the  nine  o’clock  people 
have  been  covered.  Repeat  meetings 
must  follow  next  week  after  the 
schedules  have  changed  so  that 
10:00  to  5:40  people  receive  the 
same  information — four  meetings 
instead  of  one,  and  the  part-time 
people  not  yet  covered. 


partments.  A  display  of  the  proper 
glasses  (the  best  selling  item)  to 
use  with  different  drinks,  the  selling 
wine  glass  set,  the  best  selling 
shaker,  ice  bucket,  coasters,  appe¬ 
tizer  implements,  hors  d’oeuvres 
from  the  grocery  dejiartment,  and 
other  popular  items  that  will  sell 
through  display  suggestion  will 
bring  additional  business. 

Summary  of  Findings 


The  Problem  Summarized 
“What  has  the  N.  R.  A.  done  to 
training?”  Perhaps  the  question 
might  l)e  more  accurately  asked — 
“What  has  the  N.  R.  A.  done  for 
training?” 

1.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  time  we  are  going  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  of  the  work  cov¬ 
ered  and  of  the  results  gained. 
We  are  going  to  be  confident  of 
the  value  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  organization  before  we 
take  any  part  of  a  precious  forty 
hours. 

2.  The  last  few  months  have  found 
us  working  breathlessly — scram¬ 
bling  from  this  to  that  in  an 
effort  to  cover  the  work.  We 
were  too  busy,  we  hadn’t  time 
to  plan.  Under  the  N.  R.  A.,  we 
haven’t  time  not  to  plan!  The 
Training  Department  must  pro¬ 
duce  its  full  quota  of  work  and 
this  can  be  done  only  through 
careful  planning. 

3.  Obviously  the  N.  R.  A.  is  re¬ 
quiring  a  repetition  of  work. 
The  same  information  could 
formerly  be  disseminated  in 
much  less  time.  Each  member 
of  the  Training  Department 
must  l)e  held  for  less  actual  ac¬ 
complishment  than  before  the 
N.  R.  A.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
full  training  program  we  must 
increase  our  training  personnel. 

4.  We  have  not  had  to  think  much 
of  stabilizing  labor  turnover 
during  these  last  few  years. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  de¬ 
finite  personnel  policies  have 
tried  to  stand  firm  for  right 
working  conditions.  Under  the 
N.R.A.,  it  must  liecome  a  part 
of  training  to  be  certain  person¬ 
nel  policies  are  established  and 
carried  out  to  make  right  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  We  cannot  train 
a  fluctuating,  restless  personnel. 

5.  It  has  been  said  “Every  day’s 
experience  shows  how  much 
more  actively  education  goes  on 
out  of  the  school  room  than  in 


Electric  Refrigerators 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

courage  the  salesmen  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  one  make.  Payments  to 
salesmen  sometimes  amount  to  as 
much  as  several  dollars  per  cubic 
foot.  This  type  of  effort  takes  the 
control  of  the  men  away  from  the 
store. 

Use  your  mailing  lists  and  cus¬ 
tomer  contacts  and  also  make  rea¬ 
sonable  use  of  window  displays. 

VIII.  Buy  Through  a  Distributor 

I  recommend  very  forcibly  that 
you  purchase  through  a  reliable  and 
well  established  distributor,  because 
he  has  a  lot  of  experience  in  the 
business  that  you  need.  The  sales 
help  and  training  that  he  can  give 
your  organization  is  invaluable,  and 
this  is  a  continuing  requirement. 

He  is  in  a  positon  to  take  care 
of  your  installation  and  service,  and, 
having  an  established  dealer  organ¬ 
ization,  can  provide  for  this  service 
in  the  extremes  of  the  territory  you 
serve. 

The  Advantages  Are  With  You 

As  a  department  store,  you  have 
a  lot  of  advantages  which  are  high¬ 
ly  desirable,  such  as  substantial 
credit,  ability  to  finance  time-pay¬ 
ment  sales,  store  traffic,  good  repu¬ 
tation,  confidence  of  the  jieople  in 
your  community,  and  permanency. 

The  foregoing  eight  points,  I 
think,  can  be  incorporated  with  these 
foregoing  advantages  to  make  the 
department  store  the  major  factor 
in  this  business  that  its  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  promise. 

Make  a  plan  for  your  refrigera¬ 
tion  operation  after  careful  consid¬ 
eration  and  stay  with  it  long  enough 
to  give  it  a  real  chance  for  success. 
Take  it  into  your  business  as  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  your  operation. 
Give  to  it  the  same  thoughtful,  in¬ 
telligent  study  and  encouragement 
that  you  give  other  parts  of  your 
business  and  I  assure  you  that  you 
will  have  a  very  happy  and  profit¬ 
able  experience. 


it.”  The  last  three  years  have 
forced  department  store  educa¬ 
tion  out  of  the  classroom.  Un¬ 
der  the  N.  R.  A.,  this  decentra¬ 
lization  must  continue  and  de¬ 
partment  store  education  go  on 
actively,  for  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creased  individual  production 
must  be  met  by  training.* 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  23rd  Annual 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention. 


The  general  conclusions  that  may 

be  drawn  from  the  survey  are: 

1.  Stores  should  carefully  weigh 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
installing  liquor  department : 
effect  on  good  will,  state  regula¬ 
tions  and  probable  changes  in 
legislative  control. 

2.  Competition  in  this  field  is  rig¬ 
orous  and  can  be  compared  with 
that  which  exists  today  in  cut- 
price  toilet  goods  field. 

3.  Markon,  at  present,  is  obviously 
too  low  to  produce  profit. 

4.  Selling  and  advertising  expense 
percentages  in  liquor  depart¬ 
ments  are  considerably  lower 
than  the  average  for  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

5.  Average  sale  is  high  and  selling 
area  is  small. 

6-  Promotional  effort  of  kindred 
items  can  be  greatly  improved. 
7.  An  NRA  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  should  be  established  for  all 
sellers  of  liquor  in  order  that 
wages  and  hours  be  on  a  uni¬ 
form  basis. 
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Personnel 


Personnel  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


makes  this  part  of  our  work  import¬ 
ant.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  relief 
which  comes  to  those  who  have  got 
things  off  their  chests.  Mountains 
seem  to  melt  into  molehills  and 
tragedies  turn  into  comedies  just 
through  “hashing  things  out”.  For¬ 
tunately  our  office  is  situated  far 
from  those  of  the  “big  bosses” 
which  dissociates  the  department 
from  the  job  so  people  come  to  us 
of  their  own  volition  and  talk  with¬ 
out  restraint.  This  I  mention  be¬ 
cause  it  is  important.  If  your  office 
is  close  to  those  of  divisional  heads, 
move  it— for  troubled  people  will 
never  be  natural  in  the  proximity 
of  executives  who  make  budgets 
and  control  expense. 

Recreational  Activities 

Our  recreational  facilities  include 
recreation  rooms,  smoking  rooms, 
and  quiet  rooms  where  employees 
rest,  read,  and  have  a  place  for  card 
tournaments,  billiards,  and  ping 
pong.  Our  out-of-store-hour  activ¬ 
ities  are  those  suggested  by  groups 
of  employees.  Our  recreational  pol¬ 
icy  is  very  liberal.  When  an  activity 
is  suggested,  if  enough  employees 
are  interested,  and  the  plan  is  feas¬ 
ible,  it  is  carried  out.  Activities  are, 
as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting. 
The  regular  ones  are: 

1.  Employees’  Library — ^a  self- 
suppKjrting  library  where  we 
have  both  free  and  pay  books. 
The  money  earned  is  used  to 
buy  additional  books  and 
magazines. 

2.  Men’s  Glee  Club — a  selected 
group  of  singers  who  defray 
expenses  by  giving  two  con¬ 
certs  a  year. 

3.  A  Store  Orchestra. 

4.  The  Spotlight —  the  employ¬ 
ees’  publication  which  is  run 
by  employee  editors  super¬ 
vised  by  the  manager  of  the 
Activities  Department. 

5.  Men’s  Basketball  team. 

6.  Girls’  Basketball  team. 

7.  Dramatic  Club. 

8.  Annual  store  show  and  dance. 

9.  Costume  Sketching  Class. 

10.  Tap  Dancing  Class. 

11.  Bridge  Class. 

12.  Gym  Class. 

13.  Swimming  Class. 


Also  under  this  heading  come  store 
promotional  parties,  rallies  and 
shows. 

I  have  made  a  rather  lengthy 
approach  to  my  subject — “Personnel 
Activities  under  the  NRA” — but  to 
talk  about  this  subject  I  had  first 
to  think  of  the  activities  at  our  store 
and  then  to  see  wherein  they  had 
been  affected  by  the  NRA.  To  think 
aloud  as  it  were - 

Building  up  Health 

Many  new  people  were  employed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
NRA.  The  Health  Department 
found  an  unusually  large  number  of 
cases  of  under-nourishment  and  mal¬ 
nutrition.  For  such  people,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Store  Doc¬ 
tor,  we  provide  additional  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  milk,  malted 
milk,  or  egg  nogs.  In  contrast  to 
this  condition, — and  this,  of  course, 
is  an  assumption,  for  we  have  not 
operated  under  the  NRA  long 
enough  to  know — it  seems  very  like¬ 
ly  that  in  the  long  run,  the  health  of 
our  own  people  will  improve.  Short¬ 
er  working  hours  and  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rest  should  be  conducive 
to  better  health. 


At  the  inception  of  the  NRA  we 
had  an  increased  number  of  loan 
requests,  owing  presumably  to  the 
feeling  that  with  additional  revenue, 
it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  borrow 
enough  to  wipe  out  all  petty  cred¬ 
itors,  and  to  clean  up  the  slate  thru 
weekly  deductions  from  money 
earned.  The  number  of  requests  is 
now  decreasing  and,  believing  in 
silent  persuasion,  we  have  directed 
some  of  our  borrowers  toward  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  by  enclosing,  with  the 
receipt  of  final  payment  of  a  loan, 
a  note  stating  that  the  same  deduc¬ 
tion  from  salary  will  be  deposited 
in  the  bank  by  the  Paymaster  if  the 
employee  so  desires. 

Under  the  NRA,  fewer  demands 
have  been  made  on  our  special  dis¬ 
tress  fund,  though  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  people  reached  by  this 
service  will  always  be  a  problem. 
Good  times  or  bad,  they  will  always 
spend  more  than  they  earn,  for  they 
have  the  unhappy  faculty  of  adding 
up  salary  but  never  subtracting 
debts. 


Personal  Adjustments 

As  a  listening  post,  my  services 
have  been  in  much  greater  demand 
under  the  NRA  and  fortunately 
there  is  no  code  for  ears  so  mine 
could  work  overtime.  What  I  have 
learned  thru  listening  has  amazed 
me  and  I  have  come  to  feel  that  per¬ 
haps  no  part  of  my  work  is  more 
important  than  letting  people 
straighten  themselves  out  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  their  own  difficulties. 

The  national  re-adjustment  has 
involved  millions  of  personal  ad¬ 
justments  and  more  than  a  few  of 
these  have  been  made  in  my  office. 
People  have  been  confused.  Prev¬ 
ious  to  the  NRA,  the  outstanding 
salesperson  was  one  who  was  always 
on  the  job,  took  pride  in  the  care  of 
her  stock,  and  sold  well.  Now  it  is 
hard  for  her  to  understand  that  to 
be  a  good  citizen  she  must  leave 
promptly  45  minutes  before  she 
usually  went  home,  even  though  cus¬ 
tomers  are  in  the  department  and 
the  stock  work  is  not  done. 

Maintaining  Morale 

Youth  has  been  perplexed.  Under 
normal  conditions  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  would  now 
be  Assistant  Buyers,  Section  Man¬ 
agers,  or  other  non-selling  execu¬ 
tives,  but  right  now,  they  are  forced 
to  mark  time.  It  is  our  problem  to 
see  that  these  youths  do  not  despair, 
for  what  good  will  reconstruction  be 
if  the  younger  generation  is  not  so 
constituted  that  it  can  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  reconstruction? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  these 
young  men  and  women" Your  day 
will  come.”  We  must  keep  them  in 
trim — keep  them  fit  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  and  spiritually  so  that  their 
present  marking  time  will  not  be¬ 
come  “champing  at  the  bit”. 

I  am  not  greatly  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  finding  new  recre¬ 
ational  activities.  The  employes 
will  suggest  these ;  but  fitting  activ¬ 
ities  to  the  new  leisure  hours  will 
require  careful  planning  so  that  all 
groups  may  be  reached. 

No  one  can  say  how  far-reaching 
the  effects  of  the  NRA  will  be  on 
the  nation  and  on  the  individual  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  far  too 
soon  about  its  effect  on  Personnel 
Activities.  If,  however,  the  work 
and  interest  which  they  represent 
were  important  in  normal  times,  are 
they  not  doubly  so  during  such  a 
|)eriod  as  this?* 

•From  an  address  delivered  at  the  23rd  Annual 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention. 
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Main  entrance  to  Jay-Cobbt,  Inc, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


give  vital  facts  about 
sales.  And  auditing  is 
simplified. 

The  experience  of 
Jay-Cobbs,  Inc.,  and 
hundreds  of  other 
stores  where  modem 
National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  systems  are  used, 
may  suggest  a  way 
whereby  your  own  store  may  be  placed  on 
a  more  efficient  and  profitable  basis.  We’d 
like  to  give  you  more  of  the  facts,  and 
show  you  how  modem  National  equipment 
may  ^  adapted  to  conditions  peculiar  to 
your  own  business.  Why  not  get  in  touch 
with  our  headquarters  in  your  city?  Or 
write  us  for  full  information. 


This  type  of  stub-check  and  sales-slip  print¬ 
ing  National  Cash  Register  has  been  installed 
in  several  Departments  by  fay-Cobbs,  Inc, 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING 
•machines  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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Controllers’  Figures  and 
The  New  Deal 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


the  pennies  change  in  average  check 
shown  by  these  three  calculations, 
we  get  the  change  in  the  actual  aver¬ 
age  check  of  the  periods  under  com¬ 
parison. 

Any  average  check  considerations 
necessarily  lead  into  transaction  vol¬ 
ume  and  sales  volume  considera¬ 
tions.  Two  factors  which  may  be 
pointed  out  as  by-products  of  this 
average  check  analysis,  are  the 
effects  upon  total  sales  volume  of 
the  change  in  our  actual  average 
checks  and  the  change  in  our  trans¬ 
action  volume.  One  of  our  hypo¬ 
thetical  sales  volumes  set  up  was  a 
result  of  this  year’s  average  checks 
times  last  year’s  transactions.  If 
we  compare  this  sales  figure  with 
last  year’s  actual  sales,  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  difference  which  represents 
the  gain  or  loss  in  volume  due  to 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  average 
check.  If  we  compare  this  sales 
figure  with  this  year’s  actual  sales, 
we  can  obtain  the  difference  which 
represents  the  gain  or  loss  in  vol¬ 
ume  due  to  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  transaction  volume.  By  com¬ 
bining  these  two  differences,  we 
prove  out  with  the  change  in  actual 
sales  of  the  period. 

Sales  Volume  and  Gross  Margin 

My  comments  on  the  average 
check  have  taken  me  well  into  the 
consideration  of  my  second  original 
point,  namely,  what  has  happ>ened 
in  the  structure  of  our  sales  volume 
and  gross  margin.  The  additional 
factor  here  is  mark-up.  I  maintain 
that  we  can  make  better  use  of  our 
departmental  and  store  mark-up 
figures.  Our  merchandiser’s  prob¬ 
lem  has  always  been  to  determine 
with  each  purchase  the  price  at 
which  he  can  sell  the  most  goods 
and  show  the  most  gross  margin, 
and  it  is  a  complex  problem.  In 
order  to  produce  sales,  he  may  offer 
special  purchases  at  less  than  his 
average  mark-up.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  gross  margin,  he  may  choose 
some  of  his  items  to  carry  a  higher- 
than-average  mark-up.  How  high 
is  it  good  merchandising  to  go,  and 
how  much  lower  can  he  mark  those 
specials?  He  is  treading  on  pre¬ 
carious  ground,  and  what  are  the  im¬ 
plications  of  this  practice?  If,  for 
a  special  sale,  a  lot  of  merchandise 


is  marked  at  a  low  mark-up,  this 
will  undoubtedly  sell  out,  for  the 
public  is  keen  on  values.  If  some 
of  his  merchandise  is  marked  above 
the  average,  there  is  less  likelihood 
that  it  will  sell  out.  The  result 
of  these  operations  will  be  a  back- 
logging  of  the  high  mark-up  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  will  result  in  an 
inaccurate  cost  of  stocks  in  the 
profit  and  loss  statement. 

Can  the  Controller’s  Office  guide 
buyers  as  the  season  progresses  in 
their  handling  of  mark-up?  I  think 
that  we  can  be  of  assistance  here. 
If  a  department  is  carrying  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  great  range  of 
mark-up,  we  should  break  the  de¬ 
partment  into  sulxlivisions  whose 
operations  and  mark-up  are  more 
comparable.  Any  departmental 
average  figure  is,  of  course,  no  true 
figure  representing  any  one  thing, 
but  is  rather  a  combination  of  many 
various  units.  If  these  units  are 
not  more  or  less  comparable,  the 
average  figure  does  not  really  mean 
much.  A  bad  situation  in  one  or 
two  spots  in  a  department  may  be 
so  disguised  by  other  factors  in  the 
total  picture,  that  it  will  never  be 
recognized  in  handling  the  average. 
We,  in  the  Controller’s  Office,  are 
responsible  for  making  our  reports 
with  such  care  that  they  will  really 
mean  something  to  our  merchandise 
people  in  picturing  actual  situations. 

Besides  being  assured  that  the 
present  set-up  of  departments  and 
subdivisions  is  satisfactory,  we  can 
show  the  merchandisers  standard 
deviations  from  average  mark-up 
for  their  departments  which  will  be 
helpful  in  their  marking  operations. 

The  simplest  method  to  determine 
standard  deviation  is  not  the  most 
accurate,  but  it  is  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate.  If  you  have  a  departmental 
seasonal  purchase  analysis,  you  can 
use  the  purchases  from  each  ven¬ 
dor  and  the  average  cumulative 
markup.  If  you  have  no  seasonal 
purchase  analysis,  the  same  data 
may  be  gathered  from  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  invoices  or  journals.  When 
these  figures  have  been  entered  on 
a  columnar  analysis  pad,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  formula — which  may 
be  taken  from  any  standard  statisti¬ 
cal  textbook — is  an  operation  that 
a  clerical  worker  can  perform.  What 


is  the  result?  The  result  is  that 
we  show  a  buyer  and  merchandise 
manager  the  limits  above  and  below 
the  average  mark-up  within  which 
fluctuations  in  mark-up  need  be  a 
matter  of  small  concern.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  must,  of  course,  be  given 
volume  items.  Beyond  these  limits, 
either  below  them  for  a  promotion 
or  above  them  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  gross  margin,  each  such 
marking  should  carry  the  approval 
of  a  superior.  We  are  thus  offer¬ 
ing  to  merchandise  executives  an¬ 
other  guide-post,  and  another  pair 
of  fences,  which  they  may  jump  if 
they  wish  to,  but  which  they  will 
know  they  have  jumped  whenever 
they  do. 

Advertising  Figures 

The  mention  of  promotional 
selling  brings  us  immediately  to  the 
question  of  advertising  and  to  the 
Controller’s  job  in  developing  its 
effectiveness.  Many  tabulations  and 
records  have  been  kept  for  many 
years  to  show  any  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  history.  We  have  added 
slightly  to  this  usual  record  by  tab- 
ulatitig  in  great  detail  the  daily 
advertisements  and  the  sales  record. 
The  figures  have  been  of  consider¬ 
able  value  in  the  purchase  of  space. 

Inventory  Analysis 

As  to  inventory,  in  a  period  of 
rising  commodity  prices  perhaps  the 
analysis  of  the  age  of  stock  may 
seem  of  less  importance  than  for¬ 
merly.  However,  style,  color,  and 
suitability  are  as  controlling  as  ever 
in  the  sale  of  our  merchandise,  and 
turnover  is  still  the  key  to  a  depart¬ 
ment’s  success.  In  taking  our  in¬ 
ventories,  it  is  as  important  as  ever 
to  know  what  portion  of  the  valua¬ 
tion  has  been  caused  by  revisions 
on  stock  on  hand.  A  seasonal  ven¬ 
der  or  purchase  analysis  should  be, 
if  well  presented,  of  even  more  value 
to  buyers  than  before.  In  short, 
analysis  of  the  condition  of  our  iri- 
ventory  in  such  a  period  as  this 
one,  is  more  important  than  ever. 

It  is  refinements  like  these  that 
we  Controllers  must  make  as  our 
contribution  to  the  New  Deal.  Our 
business  of  retailing  is  an  old  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  continually  changing 
and  presenting  interesting  problems 
which  we  must  continue  to  meet. 

I  want  to  warn  you,  in  handling 
your  reports,  to  avoid  making  your 
executives  too  figure-minded.  How¬ 
ever  deeply  you  may  delve  into 
mathematics  to  produce  your  re¬ 
ports,  you  should  issue  a  result 
which  is  simple  and  useful. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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THIS  NEW  BURROUGHS 


PRINTS 

CR  BALANCE 


SUBTRACTS  as  quickly  and  easily 

as  it  ADDS 


Merely  set  up  the  amount  on  the  keyboard 
and  depress  the  minus  motorbar.  The 
amount  is  instantly  subtracted  and  printed. 


Merely  set  up  the  amount  on  the  keyboard 
and  depress  the  plus  motorbar.  The 
amount  is  instantly  added  and  printed^ 


Now  you  can  have  a  compact,  low-priced  Burroughs  for  desk 
use  that  subtracts  as  fast  and  as  conveniently  as  it  adds. 

Think  what  this  means  on  any  number  of  jobs  in  your  account¬ 
ing  department,  especially  on  work  that  requires  the  indication 
of  a  credit  balance  (CR). 

There  are  many  styles  from  which  to  select  a  model  exactly 
suited  to  the  work  you  have  for  it  to  do.  Wide  or  narrow 
carriage,  as  desired. 

For  full  particulars,  or  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work . . . 
without  obligation  to  you . . .  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office 
or  write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sjbwaed  amoonu  are  designated  by 
™*  srabol  ( — ).  When  the  total  of  sub- 
“»o*d  amounts  is  greater  than  the 
•wal  of  added  amounts,  the  machine 
«i>«PutM  and  prinu  the  credit  balance 
designates  it  (CR). 
*w<l  amounts  are  not  designated  by 
•Vtnbol,  but  when  the  result  is  a  plus 
■Wl  It  u  designated  by  the  usual  (*). 
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(^Continued  from  page  94) 
Distribution  Costs  Analysis 

There  is  ever  more  evidence  that 
we  are  entering  a  period  in  which 
there  are  going  to  be  considerable 
changes  in  the  distribution  machin¬ 
ery,  and  therefore  in  its  cost.  Just 
as  thirty  years  ago  production  meth¬ 
ods  were  being  studied  and  mass 
production  was  beginning  to  bring 
costs  of  production  down,  so  now 
the  costs  of  distribution  are  under 
fire.  Of  immediate  moment  are  the 
activities  of  the  Consumers’  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  in  Washington.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  beginning  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  champions  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumers.  This  at¬ 
titude  should  be  fostered  and  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  matter  of  our  self- 
interest.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
this  position,  how  much  longer  can 
we  allow  expense  ratios  to  rise? 

For  nearly  four  years  Professor 
McNair  has  been  telling  us  the  bit¬ 
ter  truth  about  the  cost  of  doing 


business  and  the  trend  of  gross  mar¬ 
gin.  Last  December  Professor 
Sprague-,  late  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  told  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Club  of  New  York  that 
the  increased  consumption  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  our  planned  increase 
in  production  could  only  be  sus¬ 
tained  if  prices  to  the  consumer  are 
lowered.  Put  these  together,  and  the 
question  may  well  be  raised  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  as  in  other  channels 
of  distribution,  by  how  much  prices 
can  be  lowered  to  produce  enough 
additional  volume  to  cover  expenses 
and  make  a  profit.  My  guess  is  that 
this  question  will  be  raised  rather 
sooner  than  perhaps  some  of  us  now 
expect. 

The  problems  of  expense  are 
made  even  more  difficult  now  for 
our  operating  executives  by  the 
NRA.  I  should  judge,  if  reductions 
in  hours  average  from  about  44  or 
45  to  40,  these  gaps  being  filled  by 
new  workers  on  a  stagger  schedule. 


that,  based  on  the  Harvard  figures, 
the  salary  ratio  of  the  median  store 
might  be  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  points,  or  by  perhaps  11%. 
The  Federal  Reserve  figures  indi¬ 
cate,  so  far,  no  increase  in  sales 
comparable  to  this  figure,  and  it 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  most 
stores  are  not  increasing  their  sales 
sufficiently  to  pay  for  payroll  in¬ 
creases  due  to  the  NRA.  If  profit 
margins  this  year,  therefore,  are 
shown  to  be  better,  this  has  been 
extracted  from  each  customer  with¬ 
out  a  commensurate  improvement 
in  service. 

When  our  chief  executives  con¬ 
sider  such  problems  they  will  come 
to  us,  the  Controllers,  for  figures 
on  which  to  base  their  decisions,  and 
we  must  be  ready,  not  only  with  a 
complete  statistical  picture,  but  with 
advice  and  guidance — that  is,  inter¬ 
pretation  as  well  as  presentation,  of 
our  calculations. 


Photo-Engravers’  Code  Interpreted 

{Continued  from  page  81) 


National  Recovery  Administration. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  engravers  are 
exploiting  their  imagination  in  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  as  to  how  far  they 
may  go  in  interpreting  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  their  code.  The  things 
that  are  now  happening  in  many 
cities  were  anticipated  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  and  the  Deputy 
Administrator  at  the  public  hearing 
and  also  later,  was  quite  completely 
warned  against  them. 

Retailers  Will  Fight 

Unfair  Provisions: 

Retailers,  generally,  are  more 
than  willing  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  engravings.  Increases  in  wages 
and  decreases  in  working  hours 
which  have  increased  the  engraver’s 
costs,  admittedly  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  buyer  of  engravings.  Per¬ 
haps  in  some  cities  these  labor  pro¬ 
visions  have  increased  costs  from 
10%  to  15%.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  the  average  price  for 
engravings  in  many  cities  which 
previously  operated  on  Form  G,  has 
increased  conservatively  12.8%. 
Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  certain  large  cities  the  labor  pro¬ 
visions  did  not  increase  costs — in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  40  hour 
week  and  higher  than  minimum 
wages  prevailed  before  the  code  was 
approved.  Regardless  of  these 
points,  let  this  be  known:  No  re¬ 
tailer  will  stand  by  and  permit  a 


group  of  engravers  hiding  behind 
the  feathers  of  the  Blue  Eagle  to 
increase  prices  30,  40,  50  and  100%. 
If  relief  is  not  granted  by  the 
NRA  to  advertisers  from  price  fix¬ 
ing  by  group  action  of  this  kind, 
the  Association  will  be  forced  to  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  protest  to  such 
unreasonable  price  increases,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  retailers  from 
inserting  their  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  without  engravings 
— say  for  a  30  to  60  day  period.  Or, 
if  they  wish,  they  may  subscribe 
to  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  mat 
services  which  are  available  and 
which  can  be  effectively  used.  Or 
they  could  have  a  newspaper  size 
broadside  (or  any  direct  mail  for 
that  matter)  printed  by  offset,  a 
photographic  process  which  elimi¬ 
nates  entirely  the  use  of  metal  en¬ 
gravings.  This  advertising  broad¬ 
side  could  be  distributed  separately 
or  as  a  section  of  the  newspaper. 

Retailers  could  very  easily  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  consumer  why  this  ag¬ 
gressive  action  is  advisable.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  consumer  has  a  mu¬ 
tuality  of  interest  with  the  retailer 
in  criticizing  any  effort  that  con¬ 
tributes  unfairly  and  unreasonably 
to  a  higher  cost  of  living.  Retailers 
feel  it  within  their  province  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer  from  any  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  burden  such  as  that 


which  it  may  be  necessary  to  foist 
on  her  because  of  group  action  taken 
by  engravers  to  eliminate  or  reduv.-e 
unreasonably  low  long-established 
trade  discounts. 

At  the  end  of  the  protest  period 
almost  anyone  of  the  many  engraf- 
ers  in  the  city  would  be  willing  to 
sell  out  to  the  retailers  at  30  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  operate  their  shop 
on  a  salary  basis.  Retailers  could 
easily  and  honestly  effectuate  the 
policies  of  Title  1  of  the  NIRA, 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Engraver’s  Code,  and  still  be  able 
to  “keep  prices  down’’ — a  plea  made 
by  General  Johnson  with  which  re¬ 
tailers  agree  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  follow. 


Openings  Wanted 

STORE  MANAGER— ASSISTANT 
to  OWNER 

capable  of  supervising  all  phases  depart¬ 
ment  store  procedure.  Long  experience 
in  store  operation,  personnel,  supervision 
and  supplies,  also  familiar  with  tneij 
chandising,  medium-sized  popular-priced 
stores.  .  . 

Contact  wanted  with  store  where  ini¬ 
tiative,  experience  and  ability  will  procure 
worthwhile,  permanent  position.  Abso¬ 
lutely  honest  and  reliable.  Unquestion¬ 
able  references.  Moderate  salary.  D-16-34. 

WRAPPING  AND  PACKING 
EXPERT 

Former  head  of  Packing,  Cashier  and 
Inspection  Departments  of  large  Eastern 
store;  ability  to  do  excellent  operating 
job — teaching  new  methods  to  cut  costs 
and  eliminate  cashiers’  daily  losses;  ex¬ 
perience  as  consulting  technician  to  fac¬ 
tories  in  preparing  prepacked  units. 
D-17-34. 
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Store  emerges  from  the 

The  fFm.  H.  Block  Company,  Indianapolis,  have  such  a 
definite  feeling  that  business  is  materially  better,  they  are 
now  proceeding  with  improvements  in  their  property  which 
have  been  contemplated  for  the  last  two  years.  Plans  call 
for  the  erection  of  an  eight-story  addition  to  their  building 
with  changes  in  the  transportation  system  involving  the 
installation  of  six  new  Otis  passenger  and  three  freight 
elevators  and  four  Otis  escalators. 


Depression 


Suggested  arrangement  of  escalators  for  the 
Wm.  H.  Block  Company,  Indianapolis 


NEW  ESCALATORS  The  four  Otis  escalators 

to  be  installed  will  each 
be  four  feet  wide  and  will  be  located  in  the  middle  of 
the  store.  They  will  have  an  hourly  capacity  up  and 
down  of  between  8000  and  11,000  passengers.  These 
escalators  embody  the  later  Otis  developments,  based 
on  thirty-six  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing  this 
type  of  department  store  equipment.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mechanical  improvements  making  for  quietness 
of  operation  and  lower  operating  cost. 

Closer  cleat  spacing  and  molded  rubber  treads 
provide  more  comfort  and  safety  for  passengers.  The 
balnstrading  will  be  of  an  entirely  new  design  and  con- 
rtnietion  lending  itself  to  the  present  trends  and  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment  of  building  materials.  Balustrade 
panels  will  be  of  finely  finished  walnut,  with  aluminum 
moldings  and  modern  design.  This  new  and  modern 
finish  harmonizes  with  store  surroundings. 


NEW  ELEVATORS  The  six  new  passenger  ele¬ 
vators  are  of  the  latest  Otis 
Department  Store  Signal  Control  type,  embodying  im¬ 
provements  in  control  and  design  that  will  eliminate 
delays  and  speed  up  service.  The  cars  will  stop  only 
at  floors  where  customers  wish  to  get  on  or  off,  instead 
of  at  every  floor.  The  new  signal  system  will  overcome 
faults  of  present  systems  —  eliminate  confusion  on  the 
part  of  passengers  and  give  better  service.  These  ele¬ 
vators  will  automatically  start  down,  after  reaching  the 
highest  floor  on  which  service  is  desired,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  trips  to  upper  floors  when  there  are  no  customers 
waiting  for  elevators.  The  three  Otis  freight  elevators 
will  be  of  the  popular  Micro  Self-Leveling  type. 

rAT’TC  elevator 

U  i  1  U  COMPANY 
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Codes 


Don’t  Lose  Your  Discount 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


Upholstery  &  Drapery  Textile 


Net  70  or  2/10  from 
actual  date  of  ship¬ 
ment 


Specified  Delivery  Date  or  Shipment  Date  if  Later 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mfg.  Industry  5%  maximum  within 

30  days,  West  Coast 
45  days 


Date  of  Invoice 


Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry 


Carpet  &  Rug  Manufacturing  Industry 

Corset  &  Brassiere 

Household  Ice  Refrigerator 
Novelty  Curtain  Draperies,  Bedspreads, 
&  Novelty  Pillows 


Powder  Puff  Mfg.  Industry 


Underwear  &  Allied  Products 


30  days  or  2%  10th 
prox.  from  date  of 
invoice 

4%  70  or  4/60/eom, 
N/30 

8/10/eom  or  6/50,  Net 
51 

2/10,  Net  30 

3/10/eom,  2/10/60x, 

Western  terms  3/10 
or  2/30.  Invoiced 
on  or  after  the  25th 

2/10  from  date  of  in¬ 
voice  or  30  net  or 
eom 

2/10/eom  or  net/60 
days.  Invoices  on 
and  after  the  25th 
considered  first  of 
month 


Purchased  and  Delivered 


Marking  Devices  2/10,  Net  30  eom 

Artists’  Colors  under  Paint,  Varnish  &  2/10/30,  10th  day  of 
Lacquer  Mfg.  Industry  month  following 

purchase 


Base  of  Dating  Not  Specified 


Artificial  Flower  &  Feather 
Athletic  Goods 

Candle  Manufacturing 
Cigar  Container 

Drapery  &  Upholstery  Trimming 
Excelsior  &  Excelsior  Products 

Folding  Paper  Box 
Furniture  &  Floor  Wax  &  Polish 
Industry 

Comforts,  Mattress  Covers  &  Quilting 
Div.  of  Light  Sewing  Industry 
Table  Pad  Div.  of  Light  Sewing  In¬ 
dustry 

Covered  Carpet  Padding  Div.  of  Light 
Sewing  Industry 

Men’j  Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Mfg. 
Paper  Bag  Mfg.  Industry 
Pleating,  Stitching  &  Bonnaz  &  Hand 
Embroidery  Industry 
Ready  Made  Furniture  Slip  Cover  Mfg. 
Hard  Rubber  Div. — Rubber  Mfg.  In¬ 
dustry 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Div.  of  Rub¬ 
ber  Mfg.  Industry 

Rubber  Sundries  Div.  of  Rubber  Mfg. 
Industry 

Rainwear  Div.  of  Rubber  Mfg.  Industry 
Saw  &  Steel  Products 
Washing  &  Ironing  Machines 
Wood  Cased  Lead  Pencils 

Toy  &  Playthings  Mfg.  Industry 
Umbrella  Mfg.  Industry 

Velvet  Industry 
Wallpaper  Mfg.  Industry 


8/10/eom 

30  days  net,  2/10  or 
2/l()th  prox. 
2/10/eom 

2/10/eom  or  30  net 
eom 

2/10/eom 

Net  30  and  no  deduc¬ 
tion 

30  Net  or  1%  10  days 
2/10,  N/60  or  2/10/- 
eom 

3/10/eom 

2/10/eom,  Net  60 

5/10  or  4/10/60X 

2/10/eom 

2% 

2%/10/eom 

3/10/eom 

2/10.  Net  30 
To  be  fixed  by  Code 
Authority 

2/lOth  Prox. 

8/10/eom 
2%  30  davs  net 
2% 

60  Net  or  2%  10  days, 
2/10/eom 
2%/10.  N/30 
2%/10/60x  or  3/10/- 
eom  or  3/lO/ROG 
Net  70.  2%  15  days 
3%/30.  2%/60.  l%/90. 
Net  91 


Trade  Practice  Regulations 

'J’HE  National  Retail  Code  Authority  has  made  public 
■"■bulletins  numbers  T-P  8  and  T-P  9  having  to  do  with 
interpretations  of  the  retail  code  as  follows; 

Bulletin  T-P  8 — Advertisements  of  time  payment 
plan.  Code  reference  Article  IX,  section  1. 

“Advertisements  offering  merchandise  for  sale  on 
an  installment  payment  plan  shall  clearly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  indicate  all  terms  and  charges  which  must  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  obtain  the  merchandise  so 
advertised. 

“Advertisements  of  merchandise  or  offers  to  sell  any 
merchandise  shall  not  contain  a  statement  or  represent¬ 
ation  that  the  merchandise  may  be  purchased  on  any 
deferred  payment  plan  of  whatever  nature,  without 
charge  for  such  deferred  payment  privilege,  or  without 
a  charge  for  interest,  services  or  other  comparable 
designation,  when  in  fact  differentials  between  prices 
for  cash  and  prices  for  installment  payment  purchases 
are  quoted,  marked  or  made  available  for  identical  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  when  discounts  from  quoted  or  marked 
prices  are  given  on  identical  goods  sold  for  cash. 

“Advertisements  of  merchandise  for  which  charges  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  merchandise  are  made  for 
service,  installation  or  any  other  purpose  (except 
charges  on  account  of  sales  or  occupational  taxes)  shall 
clearly  indicate  the  amount  of  such  charge.” 

Bulletin  T-P  9 — Cost  of  premium  or  share  of  an 
article  given  away.  Code  reference ;  Article  VIII,  sec¬ 
tion  2,  subsection  (C)  : 

“The  National  Retail  Code  Authority,  with  approval 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  announces 
the  following  interpretation: 

“In  calculating  the  cost  of  trading  stamps,  premium 
article,  or  shares-in-a-premium,  such  cost  is  the  pro  rata 
portion  represented  by  that  stamp  or  premium  of  the 
cost  to  the  retailer  of  the  merchandise,  service  or  other 
thing  of  value  which  is  redeemed  by  the  stamp  or  pre¬ 
mium.” 


The  Trademark  Service  of 
Our  Washington  Office 

On  and  after  April  1st,  the  Staff  of  the 
Washington  Office  will  conduct  a  trademark 
search  for  members  at  a  fee  of  $3.00  for  each 
investigation. 

Members  desirous  of  registering  new  trade¬ 
marks  or  trade  names  may  asdertain  whether 
these  are  already  registered  through  this  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Washington  Office. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  members 
using  these  facilities,  prompt  service. 

,  Harold  R.  Young, 

Washington  Representative, 
Nation^  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Munsey  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


April,  1934 
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IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  STAY  AT 

SI  ATTT 

PENNSYLVANIA 


#  SAVE  TAXI  FARES  five  minutes  or  a  subway 
fare  takes  you  from  this  central  location  to  most 
places  in  New  York.  Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  and  is  directly  connected  by 
underground  passageway  with  it,  the  subways  and 
the  Hudson  tubes. 

#  FLOOR  CLERKS  save  you  time  and  money. 
These  efficient  ladies  trained  to  pinch-hit  for  your 
secretary,  are  stationed  on  every  floor  to  take 
care  of  your  mail,  to  relay  messages  and  to  perform 
a  hundred  and  one  other  services  that  save  you 
time  and  money.  Once  experienced,  you’ll  never 
deny  yourself  this  service. 

•  SERVIDORS  save  tips,  prevent  intrusion  of 
servants,  aid  fast  valet  and  laundry  service  and 
other  deliveries. 

•  RADIO  RECEPTION  without  any  extra 
charge,  provides  a  variety  of  programs  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  your  room. 


•  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  free— slipped 
imder  your  door — a  tip  saver,  too,  but  what- 
a  convenience — all  the  world’s  news  when  you 
awaken. 

•  ICE  WATER  you  don’t  buy  it — or  tip  for  it — 
it’s  instantly  available  in  your  bathroom,  filtered 
— pure — cold — and  constantly  circulating. 

•  NO  TIPPING  AT  RESTAURANT  CHECK 
ROOMS  no  more  tribute  to  an  irritating  custom 
—  no  more  dimes  slipping  away  to  buy  back 
your  Fedora. 

•  LOW  FOOD  PRICES  food  you’ll  enjoy  at 
prices  to  fit  any  purse — served  in  seven  restau¬ 
rants,  from  the  Quick  Service  Lunch  Counter 
to  the  gay  Pennsylvania  Mad-hattan. 

•  NO  TIP  CHISELING  IN  WASHROOMS 

again,  save  dimes.  Washroom  attendants  do  not 
offer  unsolicited  services. 


And  with  such  economies  as  these  go  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  in  service 
and  equipment  pioneered  in  Statler  Hotels.  Here  are  a  few  features  of  every  room. 

•  Large,  with  high  ceilings  •  Certified  Lighting 

•  Every  Bathroom  with  Shower  •  Inner  Spring  Hair  Mattresses 

•  Full  Length  Mirror  •  Bed  Head  Reading  Lamp 

Check  and  total  these  advantages.  Compare  them  with  what  is  offered  elsewhere  — 
and  be  convinced  that  the  Pennsylvania,  as  is  true  of  all  Statlers,  gives  you  a  real 
measure  of  what  your  hotel  dollar  can  and  should  buy  for  you  today. 

FINE  QUALITY  LIQUORS 
AT  PRICES  THAT  CHALLENGE  COMPARISON 

From  cocktails  to  champagne,  the  quality  and  reasonable  prices  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania’s  liquors  are  the 
talk  of  the  town.  You  get  the  World’s  finest  here — in  your  room,  in  the  new  Cocktail  Lounge,  the  gay 
Mad-hattan  (Dinner  and  Supper  Dancing)  or  any  one  of  the  other  five  restaurants. 

Rooms  begin  at 

II  ATTT 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank  A.  McKowne,  President 


Robert  S.  Maffitt,  Vice  President 


Leo  A.  Molony,  Manager 


THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 


April,  1934 
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RESUME 


What  has  your  Association  been  doing  to  prepare  for  on  at  the  Supply  Managers  Conference  during  the^ 
the  probable  demand  for  further  reduction  of  employee  Annual  Convention,  (page  25) 
working  hours  and  further  increases  in  minimum  wages 

under  the  Retail  Code?  (page  5).  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  *  The  ])roblems  of  personnel  welfare  and  training  have 

been  greatly  complicated  by  the  N.  R.  A.  But  they 
The  Retailers’  Protective  Committee  presented  a  re-  can  be  worked  out.  (pages  26  and  27) 
port  of  its  activities  to  the  Association’s  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  on  March  21st.  (See  page  17  for  a  summary  of 
the  report  by  Walter  Rothschild,  Chairman,  and  page  5 
for  an  editorial  estimate  of  its  work  by  Channing  E. 

Sweitzer.) 


Shipping  practices  under  the  Dress  Code,  Millinery^ 
Code  and  Coat  and  Suit  Code  are  summarized,  as  are 
Coordinator  Eastman’s  recommendations  for  the  couM 
try-wide  organization  of  less  carload  freight  deliveryj 
Modifications  of  the  Dress  Manufacturing  Code  have  (P^9^  29) 
been  arrived  at  in  an  outstanding  example  of  cooper-  *  *  * 

ation  between  manufacturers  and  retailers,  (pages  7 

and  29)  Codes:  A  listing  and  summary  of  those  affecting  re-j 

*  *  *  tailers  which  were  approved  during  March  (page  30).; 

The  Code  Department  has  prepared  a  table  of  doe 
dates  in  various  industries  to  prevent  retailers’  loss  of 
discounts  (page  32)  and  a  Bulletin  Board  of  Codd 
News,  (page  83) 


Your  Association  has  approved,  and  recomends  to 
its  members  the  adoption  of  the  Carlos  B.  Clark  Plan 
for  the  revision  of  the  retail  operating  statement  with¬ 
out  disturbance  of  present  retail  accounting  methods. 
(page  9) 


Many  photo-engravers  are  charged  with  using  the. 
Photo-Engravers’  Code  as  an  excuse  for  unwarranted 
price  increases.  An  analysis  of  these  practices  and 
recommendations  for  putting  a  speedy  stop  to  thcnt 
(page  81). 


Are  present  control  methods  adapted  to  changed  con¬ 
ditions  of  retailing  under  the  New  Deal?  If  they  are 
not,  how  can  they  be  revised?  (page  19) 


Since  repeal,  many  retailers  have  considered  the 
question  of  installing  a  liquor  department.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Division  has  made  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  possibilities  in  this  revived  field,  and  now  pre¬ 
sents  the  points  to  be  studied  before  making  a  decision, 
and  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the  liquor  depart¬ 
ment.  (page  20) 


National  Cotton  IVeek  is  May  14-19.  For  infomtt-* 
tion  on  how  to  make  cottons  pay  you  profits  see  thr 
Special  Cotton  Promotion  Section,  starting  on  page  33.' 


Legal  Advice  on  Code  Acceptance 

Because  of  the  legal  significance,  implication 
and  obligation  involved  in  the  signing  by  any 
store  of  any  certificate  of  adherence  or  letter 
of  assent  to  any  code,  the  Legal  Department  of 
the  Association  will,  if  you  desire,  upon  sub¬ 
mission  by  you  of  the  proposed  assent  or 
certificate  of  adherence,  advise  you  with  respect 
thereto. 


The  department  store  is  a  relatively  new  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  electric  refrigerators,  but  it  will  be 
an  increasingly  important  one.  A  manufacturer  gives 
the  retailer  some  suggestions  for  the  profitable  oper¬ 
ation  of  an  electric  refrigerator  department,  (page  23). 


Dozens  of  effective  methods  for  keeping  supply  ex¬ 
penses  down  in  the  face  of  price  increases  were  reported 
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